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EDWARD CARY HAYES * 


ORE than any other American 
M sociologist, Albion W. Small 
has mediated to us the results of 
European scholarship. The intellectual 
world is now one society. No nation 
would have had anything approaching 
its present scientific development with- 
out the collaboration of the scientists 
of different nations. Indeed, science as 
a national phenomenon is unthinkable. 
It is a part of the life of ‘‘the great 
society.”” 

In order to understand the development 
of the intellectual attitudes that have 
characterized the life work of Professor 
Small and how he came to be so important 
a mediator between the scholarship of 
Europe and America, it is necessary to 
sketch briefly some of the events of his 
career, 

Born May 11, 1854, at Buckfield, Maine, 
he was graduated from Colby College in 
1876. Already as a student he showed 
the fondness for telling phrases and the 


‘Professor Hayes’ article, as it will appear in the 
forthcoming book Masters of Social Science, will con- 
tain a much fuller statement of the salient contents 
of the works of Professor Small.—Editors. 
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gift for constructing them which has 
always characterized his speech and writ- 
ing. There is a tradition that when in the 
sophomore class in Moral Philosophy he 
was asked to draw the distinction be- 
tween morality and religion he rose and 
said: ‘‘Morality is religion in her working 
clothes and religion is morality robed for 
the altar.’’ If he sometimes swathed his 
thoughts in purple clouds he could also 
have been a great inventor of crisp slogans. 
And if he has sometimes used a rhetorical 
locomotive unnecessarily, he has often 
given to weighty ideas the momentum of 
an express train. 

For the three years ending in 1879 he 
was a student at Newton Theological 
Seminary. The next two years he spent 
in study abroad, one year at the University 
of Berlin and one at the University of 
Leipzig. He had taken to Berlin letters 
which introduced him to the family of von 
Massow, where there was a charming 
daughter, and where with an American 
friend he was a frequent visitor. The 
two months of the summer vacation were 
spent by the von Massow family at Wei- 
mar, and at their invitation by the two 
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Americans also. Before the summer was 
ended a relation was established which 
resulted in the coming of Fraulein Valeria 
von Massow to America as Mrs. Small, 
an event which more or less facilitated 
the life long intimacy of her husband with 
German life and thought. If it made an 
American of Mrs. Small it was far from 
making a German of her husband. And 
while his life-long appreciation of the 
noble elements in German traditions and 
German science was deeply sympathetic, 
his intimacy with German junkerdom 
made him a severe and discriminating 
critic of its faults. 

After his return to America he was 
made professor of history and economics 
at Colby. In 1888-89, he took a sab- 
batical year which was spent at Johns 
Hopkins University, an institution of a 
type then new in this country, pervaded 
as is well known by a fine scholarly ideal- 
ism, and at which there had been gathered 
a group of extraordinary teachers and 
students who became notable in the 
intellectual development of our country. 
While pursuing his own studies at Johns 
Hopkins he taught a graduate course in 
American Constitutional History to a 
class that included F. J. Turner, later 
professor at Wisconsin and Harvard, and 
J. A. Woodburn, later professor at the 
State University of Indiana. 

During these years he was becoming 
increasingly impressed by the fact, now 
recognized far more generally than then, 
that in much of their research historians 
were not really finding out what mattered 
most, but were largely occupied with 
trivialities that would be gossip if they 
pertained to yesterday or the day before. 
He was disturbed by the inconclusiveness 
and relative futility of the results at- 
tained by much painstaking research. 
He realized that the permanent tendencies 
in human affairs, the inner method of 
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causation that determine the destinies of of 
men and nations were not being revealed, no 
He believed that such causal principles gre 
existed and that the search for them figt 
was the supreme intellectual task. He sec 
hoped to find a clue by the study of com- Hat 
parative constitutional history. And he the 
became moreover an indefatigable but dis- of | 
appointed reader of the “‘philosophy of anni 
history.” each 
On returning from Johns Hopkins to cour 
Colby he was elected President of the part 
latter institution and remained in that Gern 
office for the three years that terminated fesso 
in 1892 with his call to the University of § of S 
Chicago. instit 
His administrative duties as president Th 
of Colby allowed some time for teaching § 2 bol 
and he proceeded to substitute in place of § Harp. 
Noah Porter’s Moral Philosophy a coursein § for cc 
Sociology. This course was first offered § pione 
in the third or spring term of 1891, and § Small 
it was the second course in Sociology to § crusad 
be offered in any Amerfican institution, § made 
having been preceded only by the one § of the 
given at Yale by William Graham Sumner. J Econo: 
For use in connection with this course § the qu: 
he prepared a printed syllabus and source § a facul 
book in Sociology, ‘‘with special refer- J tinguis 
ence to the works of Comte, Schaeffle, # lished 
Blunstschli, Lieber, Lotze, Spencer, H.C. § were br 
Adams, Mulford and Ward.”’ he was 
When William Raney Harper was told § of Arts 
that John D. Rockefeller proposed to What 
give a large amount to revive the Bap- § of teac] 
tist institution that had existed a § there w 
the University of Chicago, and was § dents in 
asked whether he would accept the presi- J and the 
dency, Professor Harper replied in the J augment 
negative, but added that if Mr. Rocke § Charles , 
feller cared to give enough for the § and Will 
purpose of founding a really great uni Meany 
versity then he would willingly undertake J deep int 
its presidency. Mr. Rockefeller recog- the soci 
nized the calibre of the man who made part of n 
such a proposition, as well as the character J of the ol, 
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of the project, and responded in the way 
now well known. Since then we have 

wn accustomed to large figures, and 
figures that then seemed monstrous now 
seem moderate. And when President 
Harper, in order to assemble a faculty of 
the highest eminence, offered to the heads 
of departments in the new institution 
annual salaries of seven thousand dollars 
each, the figure was unprecedented in this 
country. Among the heads of the de- 
partments thus assembled from England, 
Germany and the United States, was Pro- 
fessor Small, head of the first department 
of Sociology ever established in any 
institution in the world. 

The creation of such a department was 
a bold stroke on the part of President 
Harper. And to accept the responsibility 
for conducting such a department was a 
pioneering venture on the part of Professor 
Small. But both men were pioneers and 
crusaders. The difficult situation was 
made still more difficult by the attitude 
of the head of the related department of 
Economics. And it is a testimonial to 
the qualities of Professor Small that among 
a faculty composed of men so highly dis- 
tinguished in the more thoroughly estab- 
lished sciences as those who gradually 
were brought together at Chicago, in 1905 
he was made Dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Literature. 

Whatever may have been the attitude 
of teachers of the other social sciences 
there was no lack of able graduate stu- 
dents in the new department of Sociology, 
and the faculty of the department was 
augmented by the addition of Professors 
Charles A. Henderson, George E. Vincent 
and William I. Thomas. 

Meanwhile Professor Small was taking 
deep interest in the approaches toward 
the sociological point of view on the 
part of many of the most gifted students 
of the older social sciences, by historians 
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like Guizot, Tain, Lamprecht and Laur- 
ence of Belgium, by political scientists 
like Bagehot, Bluntschli, and Stein— 
forerunners of Wallas and Kohler and Max 
Weber of Heidelberg, by economists like 
Schmoller, Wagner, Dietzel, Brentano, 
Boehm-Bawerk, Phillipowicz, Alfred 
Marshall, and John Stuart Mill, and by 
philosophers like Wundt, Simmel, Durk- 
heim, and later Dewey and Hobhouse. 
For a time it seemed as though the con- 
tributions toward the developing move- 


- ment that has taken the name of sociology 


which were being made by German social 
scientists were at least as notable as the 
hostility toward it that was common 
among social scientists in our own 
country. 

This hostility in the case of some of 
them was apparently due to the fact that 
they were individualists of the old 
fashioned sort, while sociology as de- 
veloped by men like Small and Ward and 
Giddings and Ross was largely a protest 
against individualism of the type sug- 
gested by the phrases “‘laissez faire’’ and 
*‘every man for himself." 

It has been said that the meeting of the 
American Economic Association held in 
Philadelphia in 1917, including a joint 
session with the American Sociological 
Society, celebrated the funeral obsequies 
of the doctrine of laissez faire. But it 
would hardly be too much to say that 
during the first decades of Professor 
Small’s connection with the University 
of Chicago that doctrine was the sum- 
mary and conclusion of economic teach- 
ing as presented by the majority of its 
professors in the United States. 

There is a sense—but quite a different 
sense—in which sociology is as individual- 
istic as economics ever was. For sociology 
holds that the values experienced by 
every individual count at par, that though 
the values experienced by different in- 
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dividuals are not all equal they are all 
equally real, and as realities are not to be 
disregarded, that, in the phraseology of 
Kant, ‘‘no human being is to be treated 
as a means only but as an end in himself,”’ 
that there is no social value, of that ultimate 
sort which is an end in itself and to which 
all other values are means only, save the 
aggtegate of individual values, and that 
if social value is more to be regarded 
than individual values it is because the 
sum is greater than its parts. 

- Within two years after Professor Small 
came to Chicago, there appeared in 1894 
an Introduction to the Study of Sociology, 
the first text book in Sociology ever pub- 
lished, which he had prepared in collabo- 
ration with his pupil and colleague, 
George E. Vincent. 

Before another year had passed the 
American Journal of Sociology was founded 
as one of the publications of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, and he became its 
editor-in-chief, a position which he held 
until his death. The importance of the 
part played by this journal under his dis- 
criminating editorship in affording an 
avenue of publication and of communica- 
tion between sociologists during the period 
of development that has intervened since 
its first appearance in 1895, can hardly be 
over-estimated. It has been true to a 
scientific ideal and has achieved an envi- 
able reputation, not only in this country 
but in other nations as well. 

Professors Simon Newcomb, Hugo 
Munsterberg and Albion W. Small were 
appointed to arrange and conduct a Con- 
gress of Sciences in connection with the 
World's Exposition at St. Louis in 1904. 
They went to Europe and personally in- 
vited about 200 outstanding scholars, 
chosen after consultation with American 
specialists. One hundred and seventeen 
of the distinguished list accepted. These 
together with American scholars pre- 
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sented a program of papers of such a char- 
acter that one high authority has said 
the eight volumes of proceedings of the 
congress afford a more adequate con- 
spectus of the state of knowledge at the 
end of the nineteenth century than the 
writings of the encyclopedists did for the 
eighteenth. 

Professor Small was one of the chief 
actors in the organization (in 1905) of 
the American Sociological Society, and 
in 1911 he became its third president, 
holding that office for two consecutive 
terms.* In 1913 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the International Institute of 
Sociology which has its seat in Paris. 

In 1905 Professor Small published his 
General Sociology, a work of more than 
7oo pages (an elaboration of the concept 
of The Social Process) which must still be 
regarded as his magnum opus. 

Half of the General Sociology was 
presented as ‘‘an interpretation of Spencer, 
Schaeffle, and Ratzenhoffer, and has been 
the principal medium through which 
these two German writers have become 
familiar to readers in the United States. 
His “‘interpretation”’ of the three authors 
just named is by no means a slavish adop- 
tion of their ideas, it is a critical discus- 
sion which gives full credit for what is 
taken over, intermingled with Professor 
Small’s own conceptions.* 

Two years after the publication of the 
General Sociology appeared Adam Smith 
and Modern Sociology. In this book Pro- 
fessor Small emphasized the idea of a 
desirable synthesis of all the social sci- 
ences. He said ‘Sterility must be the fate 


Lester F. Ward, William Graham Sumner and 
Franklin H. Giddings were his predecessors. 

*The author's more complete description and 
evaluation of the various works of Dr. Small are 
condensed in this article, but will be included in full 
in his chapter in the forthcoming book Masters of 
Social Science.—Editors. 
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of every celibate social science,’’ and 
“cross-fertilization of the social sciences 
occurs in spite of the most obstinate pro- 
grams of non-intercourse.’’ His zeal car- 
ried him somewhat further than his later 
judgment approved and he even asserted 
that “‘an objective economics without an 
objective sociology is as impossible as 
grammar without language.”’ 

After another interval of two years, in 
1909, appeared The Cameralists. This book 
is an important achievement of scholarship 
in a field not elsewhere adequately treated 
in English. 

The Cameralists undertook to supply the 
wisdom necessary to guide the govern- 
ment of states. The ‘‘Kamer’’ was the 
council chamber and the “‘state’’ was the 
German principality, little or great, as 
German principalities existed from the 
middle of the sixteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century, long before their 
union under Bismarck into the German 
Empire. The wisdom necessary for the 
government of states is largely fiscal so 
that cameralistics was a mixture of 
political science as developed under abso- 
lute princlings, princes and kings, with 
economics studied with particular refer- 
ence to taxation and full coffers for the 
state. But it was not oblivious to the 
welfare of the subjects, though strictly 
subordinate to that of the state, or as 
Macciavelli would have put it more 
frankly, of the prince. And it paid heed 
to all matters that affected the strength 
and glory of the political unit, including 
population increase and the intelligence, 
morals and religion of the people. Camer- 
alistics therefore developed as a composite 
study of the life of a particular type of 
social unit with special reference to a 
definite practical purpose largely sym- 
bolized by the strong box of the 
prince. 

Here were worked out the maxims of a 
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prudence, both comprehensive and de- 
tailed, in striking contrast, as Professor 
Small remarks, with the ‘‘slovenly, im- 
provident, and reckless’’ management of 
natural resources and opportunities by 
unregulated democratic individualism in 
America. 

Cameralistics had two pronounced sim- 
ilarities to sociology as Professor Small 
conceived of sociology: First, it was a 
composite or synthetic study of the life 
of a people regardful of the interrelation 
of the different components of their social 
activity. Second, it conducted this syn- 
thetic study under the guidance of a 
practical aim, though the aim was an 
absolutistic one and not the democratic 
aim of realizing values in the individual 
experience of the members of society. 
With reference to its practical aim camer- 
alistics was not so nearly identical with 
sociology, as Professor Small conceived 
it, as was the System of Moral Philosophy 
of which Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
according to the intention of its author, 
was a fragment. 

Only a year after the publication of 
The Cameralists there came from the pen 
of Professor Small a book entitled The 
Meaning of Social Science. It was made 
up of a series of lectures that had been 
delivered to a company of graduate stu- 
dents drawn from all the social science 
departments of the University of Chicago. 

The primary proposition in these lec- 
tures is that separate social sciences, al- 
though they realize its truth, are too little 
guided by the principle that ‘knowledge 
of human experience can not at last be 
many; in the degree in which it approaches 
reality it must be one knowledge.’’ It 
may take a million words to describe the 
San Francisco earthquake, but it was one 
occurrence. And the seeming divisibility 
of our description merely exhibits its 
clumsiness and the contrast between our 
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“symbolism of representation’’ and the 
unity of the objective reality. 

There is an obvious connection between 
this principle and the interest which Pro- 
fessor Small felt in cameralism as a study 
of the organization of society as a unit, 
and in the ‘moral phailosophy’’ of Adam 
Smith as one system of thought including 
an investigation of all the divisions of 
man’s social activity. 

The second thesis of the book is that 
social sciences will discover their unity 
by realizing that they are studies of men, 
that no abstraction from the life of 
man, however essential in subdividing the 
work of detailed comprehension, whether 
that abstraction be ‘‘government,’’ or 
*“‘wealth’’ or ‘‘society,’’ must be allowed 
to obscure the fact that specific researches 
into these abstractions have their meaning 
as contributions to the study of men, of 
men acting in pursuit of purposes in ways 
conditioned by a material environment, 
and by the activities of other men, and 
the men themselves in so doing becoming 
something other than they were. 

His third main proposition is that know- 
ing includes evaluation, that in our 
study of the life of man and all that affects 
it evaluation cannot be escaped. Evalu- 
ation begins with perception itself. It is 
essentially involved in our reaction to 
reality. The question is whether evalua- 
tion shall be made with the benefit of as 
adequate contact with reality as is possible 
to the cooperative endeavor of competent 
investigators. The very declaration that 
social science ought to abstain from valua- 
tions is itself a valuation and an im- 
perative, but a mistaken because an im- 
practicable one. A concensus of the 
competent as to values may not be final or 
absolute. With absolutes human intelli- 
gence has neither concern nor competence. 
But evaluation we cannot escape and it 
may be superficial and ignorant or in vary- 
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ing degrees scientific, that is to say based 
upon knowledge of the realities of human 
experience and of the conditions by which 
they are affected. 

In 1913 a book of Professor Small’s 
appeared which is quite different in char- 
acter from any of his other published 
works. It is fiction in the form of con- 
versation. And the conversation is social 
philosophizing. Four hundred and thirty 
pages of undeniably clever conversation, 
often too clever to be easy reading for the 
many, always carrying a heavy load of 
social philosophy with a slender thread 
of incident and characterization. The 
book is entitled Between Eras with a sub- 
title ‘‘From Capitalism to Democracy.” 
It is largely a prophecy, and one that at 
least in part appears to be on the way 
toward fulfilment. 

Professor Small’s most recent book, 
now just from the press, is entitled Origins 
of Sociology. Its contents have appeared 
as a series of articles in The American Journal 
of Sociology. Its preface tells us that it is 
supplementary to his Fifty Years of Sociology 
in the United States, which appeared in The 
American Journal of Sociology in May, 1916, 
and that among his unpublished manu- 
scripts is one entitled ‘“The Development 
of Sociological Consciousness in the 
United States. 

It is appropriate to remark here that the 
articles which he has published from 
time to time in the journal just men- 
tioned, during the long period of his 
editorship, are a significant part of his 
work, 

The ‘origins of sociology’’ which are 
traced in this latest volume follow a line 
of descent which runs mainly through the 
writings of the German historians, econ- 
omists and political scientists. It is thus 
a supplement to The Cameralists, dealing 
with the more recent German authors, 
but beginning with Thibaut, Eichhorn, 
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Niebuhr and Ranke, dealing with the 
“historic’’ and ‘‘Austrian’’ schools of 
political economy, and “‘the restoration 
of ethics in economic theory’’ as well as 
with representative political thought and 


culminating in the group of German 


writers of whom Gustav Schmoller is 
representative, and ending with “‘the 
emergence of sociology in the United 

It is important to observe that in this 
latest book representing its author's 
maturest judgment, Professor Small re- 
asserts at the outset the view that “‘the 
indicated task for social science’ (not of 
sociology alone) “‘is to interpret the 
meaning of human experience, and to find 
out how human experience may be directed 
in the future toward a larger output of 
life’s values."" This assertion may easily 
be misunderstood to indicate an excess of 
emphasis upon the practical and ethical, 
and some lack of regard for the scientific 
approach. But the one subject oftenest 
stressed by Professor Small is method- 
ology. And on that subject the one idea 
above all others which he intones is the 
necessity of objectivity. He evidently 
believes that the motive to provide guid- 
ance for life may reinforce, and not in- 
hibit, the motive of pure intellectual 
interest, and also that the double motive 
need not distort the method. The prac- 
tical and the scientific motive may com- 
bine as joy in workmanship combines 
with desire to produce or to earn wages 
to make a better carpenter than either 
motive alone would produce. 

Again, he insists upon the unity of social 
science. 


Just as theorists of innumerable sorts have mangled 
and shredded the Bible soas to make it teach the most 
incongruous and contradictory counterfeits of wis- 
dom; just as believing and unbelieving students of the 
Bible alike have abstracted phrases from it, and 
constructed those abstractions into systems of posi- 
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tive or negative faith, more or less distantly related 
to the substantial contents of the Bible when compre- 
hended in its genetic relations, so the different ex- 
ponents of social science tore human experience to 
pieces, and reconstructed the shreds and patches 
which particularly interested them into so many 
competing interpretations of human experience 
(p. 9). 

In fact, human experience is one volume. It 
must be read as a whole. Each part must give 
meaning to every other part. It may and must be 
analyzed into its elements. It can be understood 
only by synthesis of its elements (p. 10). : 

The totality of human experience is too big, too 
complicated, too unexplorable to be exhibited by 
the human mind as a complete and inclusive system 
of functioning parts, with each event throughout 
the length and breadth of human experience, bearing 
its actual relation to all other events... . . Our 
ideal at present is discovery of typical, qualitative 
relationships of antecedent and consequent, of cause 
and effect, of harmony and disharmony, of stability 
and instability, of constructiveness and destructive- 
ness in human groups (p. 26). 

The immediate purpose [of this book] is to show 
that sociology was not created by the fiat of a few 
individuals who had no attachments to previous 
and contemporary scientific growth. On the con- 
trary, sociology is merely the latest differentiation 
of scientific procedure within a containing movement 
which must be understood in general in order properly 
to understand the functions of sociology (p. 10). 

The differentiation of sociology was one of the 
incidents of this evolution. This has not been the 
conception of their specialty which American sociol- 
ogists as a rule have held. This book then is primar- 
ily an attempt to show the vital connection between 
sociology and the whole modern unfolding of social 
science. In other words it should make plain that 
the movement of thought in the United States which 
is known by the name “‘sociology”’ is not an isolated 
phenomenon. It is not a freak. It is not something 
that has an existence by itself, independent of and 
unrelated to the rest of the thinking of mankind. 
It should show that the precise contrary is the case. 

In other words, between 1800 and 1880 everything 
that we now call social science went through a 
change which may be likened to the passing of an 
individual from babyhood to adolescence. The 
sociologists have not generally appreciated the fact 
that their specialty came into existence as an organic 
part of this maturing social science as a whole. 
. . . . It would be possible to make a dramatic 
exhibit of the smuggling into conventional social 


science, not to speak of popular thought, of processes 
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of sociological analysis and construction that have 
been carried on in all the social sciences, during the 
last two decades in particular, by men who mostly 
have denied with scorn and often with curses that 
they have anything in common with sociology. 


Professor Small concludes this book, 
with a chapter on ‘The Emergence of 


Sociology in the United States.’’ He’ 


protests against the common practice of 
calling anything and everything sociology 
if only it deals with society and is not 
otherwise classified. And he reitterates 
his statement that sociology is a definite 
technique of investigation and that its 
chief methodological tool is the concept 
of ‘‘the group”’ and that its primary pro- 
cedure consists in identifying and explain- 
ing types of behavior that are made possi- 
ble by group relations. He clearly recog- 
nizes that to many sociologists this 
“group concept’’ seems vague and in- 
adequate as a symbol for the sociological 
technique, but insists that for his mind it 
serves that purpose well. 

At this point it may be permissible to 
quote a personal letter of Professor Small, 
because it gives a glimpse of the man 
truer than mere description. 


If you consent to tell the world anything about 
me, don’t mince matters at all in telling the plain 
blunt truth that I spent my life insisting that there 
és something at the far end of the sociological rain- 
bow, and at the same time altering my view of what 
that something will turn out to be, with every year’s 
accounting of stock. 

The one impulse that has remained constant in 
spirit, with developing details of content, has been 
the conviction that experience will never let itself 
be interpreted as an affair of aggregated monads, 
but that somehow we live, move and have our being 
as members one of another. Some day that will be 
the unquestioned 4 priori of everybody. If my name 
is anywhere extant at that time, I hope it will have 
a tag attached with the memorandum ‘‘he had 
something to do with laying the individualistic 
superstition." 


Professor Small is a man of distinct 
personality; of all his traits the most 
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fundamental is that he is in earnest about 
life. He does not take life jestingly nor 
cynically but seriously and hopefully. 
This is the reason why he is a sociologist. 
Sociology he regards as a study of life 
with a view to understanding it in order 
that its values may be realized by men. 
His interest is primarily ethical, that is, 
it is an interest in the values of human 
experience and the method of their real- 
ization. He became and remained a 
sociologist because he believed that this 
realization of values could be promoted 
by understanding. He realized that the 
values of life are not mere incidents of 
life but that they are of its essence. It 
cannot be truthfully conceived or described 
if the fact that it is weal and woe is 
omitted from the conception or the de- 
scription. His dissatisfaction with the 
older social sciences was due to the fact 
that their perspective seemed to him to be 
distorted by their omission of this central 
fact. To restore this fact to its central 
position gives to social science a mew pet- 
spective and a new orientation. The 
fact of value in experience pervades life 
in all its subdivisions. This fact gives 
to all life unity and coherence as an object 
of study. There is also another fact 
which is also a part of the unity and co- 
herence of life, namely, the fact of inter- 
dependence. No individual human life 
is possible and the values of no individual 
human life are realizable except by virtue 
of this fact of interdependence. Ade- 
quate recognition of these two facts 
taken together constitutes the sociological 
point of view as it was held by Professor 
Small. The specific insights which this 
point of view makes possible are numerous 
and their completeness increases with the 
passage of the years and with the labor of 
many minds. They are at first mere 
glimpses, so incomplete as often to be 
replaced as knowledge grows. But the 
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growth of knowledge serves to increase 
the clearness with which these two cen- 
tral facts are perceived and with which 
their importance as guides to understand- 
ing is realized. 

At certain points I have been obliged to 
dissent from the views of my former 
teacher. But I have done it in the spirit 
of the German writers whom he quotes, 
and who paid high honor to their prede- 
cessors and contemporaries in science 
even in the act of disagreeing with them. 


I. TERM COMMUNITY 


CIENTIFIC workers are frequently 
S confused and baffled by being con- 
fronted with terms in their fields 
of work which are used in several ways. 
One may think clearly in the situation by 
setting a definite meaning to the term in 
question but one may not obtain a clear 
conception of the position of other 
workers nor write convincingly so long 
as the term depended on carries more than 
one meaning. It is questionable if there 
is another tetm so largely employed and 
depended on for exact representation 
which is used with so many meanings 
as the word social. Scarcely anyone 
knows what scope or phase of social 
phenomena an author means to designate 
in his use of it. It would be worth a 
good deal of effort to corner and confine 
that valuable word to one definite conno- 
tation. 

The term community has not been in 
quite as unsavory a situation. Still in our 
casual reading we would likely discover 
quite distinctly dissimilar usages, ranging 
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Posterity wili find his monument, not 
in this sketch, but in his works. But 
while his works will perpetuate his 
contributions to sociology and many 
without knowing its source will feel the 
momentum which he has done so much to 
impart to the sociological movement, his 
works cannot convey to his successors an 
adequate understanding of the character 
of the man which caused his contempo- 
taries to regard him not only with lasting 
honor but also with deep affection. 


all the way from the small country dis- 
trict up to national and international 
situations, indicating that there is more 
or less confusion of thought about it. 
However, the impression has grown with 
some of us that there has been a rather 
definite though largely unconscious drift 
among writers and workers toward con- 
fining the term to represent some sort of a 
collective situation in relatively small 
localities. This may probably be re- 
garded as a desirable development and 
we may hope that this evolutionary trans- 
formation will be completed. 

My attention having been directed 
to the community idea recently, I became 
interested in ascettaining the current 
meaning of the term. My own mind had 
been made up relative to the nature of the 
rural community a number of years ago 
during the preparation of my volumes or 
rural sociology, especially the last one 
published. When I consulted a few 
sociological books and articles, I found 
either no mention or definite statement 
concerning community, or a vague or 
divergent signification attached to it. 
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Consequently I undertook a somewhat 
extended investigation in quest of the 
meaning those who most deal with the 
term attach to it. I examined a consider- 
able number of articles, pamphlets, and 
books whose titles contained the term 
or gave promise that the text would 
consider it. 
TABLE I 
Kinps or Usacz or tas Term Community Founp 
tn 61 Pampaiets, AND Booxs, AND THE 
Disrrisution or OccurrENcES, BY MEANING AND 
sy PusiicaTIOoN 


6 3 
3. City or larger area.......... I 
4- (2), @), or larger.......... 2 I I 
5. Society generally........... 3 
6. Neighborhood............. I 


The articles selected were contained in 
the files of The American Journal of Sociology, 
The Publications of the American Sociological 
Society, the Journat or Sociat Forcss, 
the Journal of Applied Sociology, and a few 
other publications. The pamphlets were 
only those I had conveniently at hand 
and were products largely of community 
investigators, especially in rural districts. 
The volumes likewise were those nearby 
on my shelves. No attempt at an exhaus- 
tive survey was intended. It was believed 
that this method of random sampling 
would sufficiently reveal the trend of 
usage. 

Table I gives a crude picture of the situa- 
tion. The usage groups are only approxi- 
mate and considerably overlap one 
another. 

For our purpose, it will be sufficient 
to speak of the distribution of usage 
groups without reference to the different 
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classes of publications. These few points 


stand out rather obviously. Only 6 of 
the 61 publications employed the term 
community for a larger area or group than 
the city. Only 3 used it to signify society 
generally, besides application to small 
localities. Judging by either explicit 
delimitations or contextual symptoms, 
44 pubications confined the idea and term 
to small local areas, such as open country 
areas or villages. It would not be safe 
to say that an author who applied it 
locally but who did not explicitly define 
or delimit the term, might not apply or 
think of the term in a broader or more 
general way. But in going through the 
articles to get the writer's meaning, I was 
strongly impressed that most of them took 
for granted or stated outright that the 
idea pertained to a small locality. 

The following further remarks on the 
investigation may be of interest. The 
frequent use of the term community in the 
title of articles and other publications is 
largely a matter of the last few years. 
It seldom appeared in the titles found 
in the early volumes of the files of the 
American Journal of Sociology and Publica- 
tions of the American Sociological Society, 
our oldest sociological publications. But 
during our participation in the Great 
War and afterward, such titles became 
frequent. Probably community work, so 
much emphasized during our years of war, 
together with the community center and 
kindred movements account for this de- 
velopment. 

It was found that writers in the field of 
general social theory or general sociology 
are more likely to use the term widely and 
vaguely than are those who are now 
facing more concrete situations. Those 
interested in local areas chiefly may either 
assume that the term community fits such 
localities or they may have employed it 
after thoughtful consideration. There is 
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apparently a strong inclination to avoid 
applying the term community to society 
in the abstract and also away from regard- 
ing a large city asacommunity. My own 
view is fairly well reflected in the state- 
ment of Professor Dwight Sanderson 
that there is nothing of a community 
nature to be found in a metropolitan city 
as a whole (Publications Amer. Sociol. Soc. 
14:84-7). Such a statement is made to 
be sure after we have arrived at our own 
position relative to the nature and extent 
of a community—of course after due delib- 
eration. 

We may ask what bearing the findings 
of this little investigation does, or should 
have on the employment of the term in 
question. The survey was made simply 
as a means of personal enlightenment, 
secondarily for the public. It helps to 
reveal to us the usage situation relative 
to this one important word. Individuals 
who read about it will go on their publi- 
cist ways with divers interpretations no 
doubt. I have no inclination to point a 
moral. Truth itself is a sufficient monitor 
to the intelligent. 


II. NATURE OF COMMUNITY 


The community may be regarded as a 
society. This is necessary because it is 
either a part or is not a part of what we 
commonly call society, that is, society in 
general or the big society. It is, of course, 
absurd to say that it is outside of society 
for only backward and out-of-the-way 
small local groups could possibly be 
external to this ‘great society.”’ 

If the community is a part of society, 
then it must partake of the traits and 
characteristics of society in general. It 
is only parts that are mechanically hitched 
up with or into total structures, such as 
artificial teeth, eyes, silver skull plates, 
and the like introduced as part of the 
human body that could ever be regarded 
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as being of a different nature from that 
of the structure in which they are 
articulated. 

This does not mean that the community, 
as a small portion or representative of the 
great society, partakes necessarily in or 
possesses all the characteristics of society 
generally. It is at least conceivable that 
by reason of its extent and vastness the 
great society comes to possess traits that 
do not inhere in the Jocal situation. 
Power, authority, sovereignty, differen- 
tiation of function, and other qualities 
obtain in larger national societies and 
seldom or never in communities and 
neighborhoods. 

But the community, just by reason of 
the fact that it is a part of society, must 
have, at least, the most primal social 
characteristic, the trait without which no 
society would be society. We may call 
this association intercommunication, or 
what not, but what it is sought here to 
convey under this heading is the quality 
which makes or constitutes association 
and so society, namely, influencing others 
and being influenced by others. 

It is a matter of usage or of arbitrary 
settlement regarding the exact connota- 
tion to be given to the term community. 
On the one side stands the neighborhood, 
a term quite as vague as that of com- 
munity but whose content of meaning is 
quite generally conceded to be, I think, 
somewhat less, something more attenu- 
ated than that of community. On the 
other side stands the great society, vaster 
in extent and richer in content, although 
the term community is sometimes used 
practically synonomously with the term 
society. There is a growing recognition 
that there is a place and function in 
scientific thought for a term and idea to 
bridge the area between neighborhood and 
society. This is found, not with clear- 
cut boundary lines to be sure, in the large 
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use of the term community and the asso- 
ciations promoting community matters. 

I have elsewhere tried to set forth the 
distinction between the meaning of rural 
neighborhood and rural community.’ It 
may not be clear whether I represented 
there what actually obtains as to meaning 
or made an argument in behalf of distinc- 
tions which should be made. At any 
rate, the distinction between neighbor- 
hood and community is well worth draw- 
ing both in thought and usage. 

We doubtless think of either in a terri- 
torial sense, as a more or less vaguely 
bounded locality or region. In the psy- 
chological sense, also, they are so similar 
in nature at bottom as to be differentiated 
with difficulty and perhaps arbitrarily. 
Their resemblance in this respect arises, of 
course, from the fact that both are parts 
of society and so partake alike of the essen- 
tial nature of society in that in both 
individuals act and react upon one another 
and hold certain idea patterns in common. 
A neighborhood in a small society or form 
of society. So also is a community. 
We may employ terms identically, indeed, 
but it is apparent we need terms to express 
gradations in social development in our 
representations of them. 

What is the distinction between the 
neighborhood and the community, basing 
our reply on sociological versus geograph- 
ical or territorial grounds? Let us suggest 
that the differentiating criterion is a con- 
siderable degree of organized and directed 
coéperation. If the appearance of simple 
but sporadic codperation were to be re- 
garded as marking the emergence of the 
community out of the neighborhood, then 
there would only be the community, for 
simple and sporadic codéperation begins 
immediately after any sort of society 
appears. Neighboring within an un- 


1 Rural Sociology, Macmillan, 1923, chap. 5 and 
Pp. 546-8. 
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organized and sparsely inhabited region 
is a form of codperation. Neighboring 
in such a situation means visiting back 
and forth, borrowing and lending, calling 
upon one another for and extending to 
one another aid, and similar activities. 
However, if we make the community 
consist of organized codperation, we have 
differentiated it from the mere neighbor- 
hood in the sense of neighborhood just 
depicted. 

So much then for the delimitation of the 
meaning of community in a large general 
way. Now what can be said more in 
particular concerning the traits of the 
community? The following are suggested, 
but not as exclusively peculiar to it. 

Some of the more important character- 
istics we find lodged in the community, 
disregarding now the point as to whether 
or not all of them are peculiar character- 
istics of it, may be given as follows: 

1. Narrow territorial localization. 
This is the necessary foundation of some 
of the other characteristics. A wider 
area of occupancy would modify the de- 
pendent characteristics in a notable man- 
ner. 

2. Face-to-face contact, a frequent give- 
and-take between inhabitants. This 
makes for an intensity of fraternal and 
neighborly feeling which is unknown in 
larger populations. 

3. Common interest or interests, an 
expression of some features in the situa- 
tion which in some way touch all inhabit- 
ing the locality. The content of the 
interest may be similar to or unlike that 
of common interests in other communities. 
The peculiar kind of interest common 
to those of one locality may be a means 
of differentiating that locality from local- 
ities otherwise similar. 

4. Consciousness of kind on the part 
of the inhabitants. This is a recognition 
of certain similarities and agreements 
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obtaining among them and may relate 
to features in the geographical situation, 
in the name the district goes by, in some 
distinctive physical or psychological trait 
of the people, or in some peculiarity of 
social organization or institution. 

5. Permanent codperative organization 
for the realization of some interest or 
interests common to all inhabitants. 
Such organizations may be one or several; 
they are likely to be of a kind obtaining 
widely but may be of a kind characteristic 
of some given locality. 

6. The existence of a center or centers 
of interest, that is, buildings or homes in 
which people meet to discuss common 
matters and to plan for their effectuation. 

Two observations relating to these 
traits attributed to the community may be 
in order. First, the traits which differ- 
entiate the community from the neighbor- 
hood appear as five and six in the list. 
A neighborhood may at times have organ- 
ization but when the occasion passes the 
organization ceases to exist. So far as 
this factor goes, the community is com- 
munity because it keeps its organizational 
machinery in existence for continued use. 
Second, two of these traits mentioned, 
namely, narrow localization and face-to- 
face contact help to differentiate the com- 
munity from large territorial aggregations 
of population, from national, state and 
perhaps great city societies, and from 
society in general or in the abstract. Per- 
haps, also, the close, confidential character 
of common interest and consciousness of 
kind obtaining in such small societies 
are marks differentiating them from larger 
societies, even from all cities except the 
smaller ones. : 


Ill. TYPE OF COMMUNITY 


The method of analysis opens up to us 
constantly increasing avenues of learning. 
Upon first approaching a new field of 
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phenomena we are in the position of the 
author of the song, ‘‘All coons look alike 
tome.’ But after associating with these 
phenomena for a time, we perceive differ- 
ences we did not see at first. Then we 
begin to cast the phenomena into different 
classes and the longer we are face to face 
with them, the greater or more numerous 
the divergencies we are apt to discover 
with the consequent multiplication of 
classes. This is what is transpiring in the 
field of the community. It is very evident 
that there is not just one form or kind of 
community. There are certainly several 
fairly well defined general types and 
within each of those in turn, there are 
seen to be various sub-types, although 
these classes have not as yet been very 
thoroughly classified and defined. 

Thus we discover two general types, 
namely, the rural and the urban. Some 
might feel inclined, and for, perhaps, 
very good reasons, to make a third class, 
semi-urban or semi-rural, preferably the 
first. I am inclined towards this view 
because the vast majority of the smaller 
relatively dense populations in the United 
States in the form of both incorporated 
and unincorporated villages certainly are 
not rural and the most of them do not 
possess to any considerable extent, the 
characteristics peculiar to cities, at least 
of large cities. The historic meaning of 
rural is agricultural, concerned with agri- 
culture, pertaining to inhabitants who 
follow agriculture. Anyone who knows 
agriculture at all, knows that few if any 
of the residents of our American villages, 
except where Mormanism dominates, on 
the average, participate directly in farm- 
ing, make farming their business. In- 
stead the great proportion of village popu- 
lations of even 100 persons are merchants, 
shopmen, bankers, postmasters, barbers, 
draymen, etc., and their dependents and 
employees. Further, the populations of 
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these small places do not think of them- 
selves as agricultural, and therefore rural. 
Their interests, ambitions, associations, 
sympathies and anticipations of future 
locus are all with and toward the urban 
population. They are as truly urban in 
spirit and interest, almost, as if they lived 
in a metropolis. It is a distortion of the 
historic sense of the word rural to extend 
it to these village and small city popula- 
tions. If they are to be classed as either 
rural or urban, then by all means they 
should be thrown on the urban side. 

As a means of helping to analyze the 
community into its various kinds, I am 
offering what I think of as an exploratory 
classificatory scheme of communities. It 
has no pretense of being final or very 
scientific. It only seeks to be a beginning 
toward a really scientific scheme of 
classification. Therefore it is just what 
it is intended to be, exploratory and 
incipiently suggestive. It seeks to im- 
press the student with the idea that there 
really are different kinds of communities 
and that the job of locating and defining 
them is a worthy undertaking. 


I. Rural communities 
1. Perapetetic 
2. Stationary 
(2) Crop response 
(2) Ethnic 
G) Open country 
(4) Farm village 
(5) Rurban 
(6) Single and multiple centers 
(7) Graded according to culture 
II. Semi-urban (tentative) 
II. Urban communities and localities 
1. The city as a whole—at least small cities 
2. Infra city 
(1) Business zone 
(2) Industrial zone 
(3) Residential districts 


(5) Apartment district 
(6) Ethnic 


(7) Graded according to culture 
(8) Culture interest 

a. School 

b. Church 

c. Social center 

d. Recreation center 


The portion of the scheme devoted to 
rural communities is that published in 
my Rural Sociology and is quite different 
from that presented in my Constructive 
Rural Sociology. 1 am not satisfied that 
it is the best classification of rural com- 
munities. It probably satisfies no criti- 
cally minded student of the subject. Yet 
it is an approach sufficiently evidenced to 
furnish a point of departure for a more 
scientific undertaking. It appears to me 
to be the task of the specialists in the rural 
field investigative work to take up and 
complete the classifying of rural com- 
munities. 

The point may well be made that some 
of the headings under urban communities 
and districts do not represent communities, 
or even neighborhoods, save in the local- 
ity sense. It is recognized that most of 
the sub-headings pertain to localities or 
areas of populations having some particu- 
lar traits in common and these may not be 
communities at all. However, it may be 
that there are communities within the 
industrial zone, or the apartment district, 
let us say, and that wherever such com- 
munities do exist they are likely to be 
marked by the peculiar traits of their 
district, and so differentiated from one 
another and other communities. Thus, 
within the Gold Coast district on the 
North Side, Chicago, if there exists a real 
community it is likely to have certain 
traits fundamentally different from a 
community in the stock yard district on 
the South Side. Certainly the economic 
interests at the basis of such populations, 
the face-to-face contacts, the contents 
of the consciousness of kind, the aspira- 
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tions, the object of the common interests, 
and perhaps other traits are likely to be 
widely divergent. 

Professor R. D. McKenzie, in his 
notable study of the neighborhood in 
Columbus, Ohio, who seems to think at 
times of the neighborhood, at others of 
the city as a whole, as a community (see 
A. J. Soc. 27: 161ff. for neighborhood in 
community sense), mentions the following 
classes of city neighborhoods in Columbus. 

1. Poor, middle, and wealthy resi- 
dential districts. 

2. Racial and nationality groups based 
on consciousness of kind, language, and 
custom. 

3. Industrial neighborhoods in which 
the selective factor is nearness to the 
factory. 

4. Nascent, self-conscious, and disinte- 
grating neighborhoods in the historical 
sense (Ibid. 27: 352-3). 

He thinks the neighborhood seems 
much more homogeneous than it really is, 
due to the distribution of populations 
by reason of ‘‘economic, social, and cul- 
tural forces’’ (Soc. Cit. 27: 353). 

His study seems to substantiate some 
statements previously made in this article 
that there may be a community within 
a district, such as industrial or residential, 
and that such community takes its color- 
ing partly from the economic status. He 
also recognizes the ethnic group as a 
neighborhood and sometimes community. 

We need more concrete investigative 
studies of the kind made by Professor 
McKenzie before we will be able to speak 
authoritatively concerning the different 
classes of urban communities and as in the 
case of classification of types of rural 
communities we must depend upon these 
conducting urban field investigations to 
formulate the scientific classification of 
urban communities. 

The following comparative exposition 
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and tabulation of the characteristics of 
three kinds of community widely sepa- 
rated as to some of the descriptive traits 
may be of some interest. The compara- 
tive work was formulated some six or 
eight years ago for class purposes. The 
presentation of the second type, the town- 
country, or “‘rurban’’ community, may 
seem to run counter to previous state- 
ments that the village is not rural. Here 
it seems to be identified with the rural. 
However, we do have numerous situations 
where there is something of a community 
entity in the form of village and contigu- 
ous farms. This is scarcely ever more 
than partial so far as covering all interests 
goes. That is, there are interests in each 
group or population, village and agri- 
cultural, that is not common to the other. 
Especially in the economic field do the 
two sides fall apart and certainly their 
educational objectives are violently op- 
posed, if justice is done toward realizing 
a vocational curriculum for farm boys and 
girls. However, to the extent there is 
such a dual sided community, town- 
country, the exposition stands as a de- 
scription of its comparative status in 
certain important directions. 


The open country community 

1. Common interest or interests. Wher- 
ever the common interests are diffused, 
as in the case of sociability and neighbor- 
ing, the community is nascent. But 
where some interest or interests become 
specialized, as in the case of the school, 
church and clubs, the community emerges. 
In the open country community the 
specialized interests are few at best. 
But one such specialized interest, other 
concomitants being present, is sufficient 
to bestow the community cast. 

2. Boundaries. The population occu- 
pies a more or less definite territory, the 
boundaries seldom being exactly defined. 
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The boundaries may be but are not neces- 
sarily fixed by political, school, parish or 
other artificial limits. In some cases 
where the surface topography is favor- 
able, a community of this sort may be 
quite definitely bounded by natural fea- 
tures, such as river or other stream, lakes, 
hills or forests. Open country com- 
munities, by reason of the indefiniteness 
of boundaries, merge and fuse into one 
another so that it is generally impossible 
to tell with certainty where one such 
community ends and another begins. 

3. Center or centers of interest. A 
center of interest exists whenever or 
wherever an interest has a permanent 
housing. The location of the center or 
centers throws light on the extent of the 
boundaries or limits of the community. 
The limits of the community will be 
indefinite because the limits of the popula- 
tion patronizing the different centers 
differ. In a measure, there are as many 
communities in a given general locality 
as there are interests and centers of inter- 
est; but since the centers are likely to be 
located relatively near one another, there 
is a considerable population that is com- 
mon to all centers because it patronizes 
them. Thus a church, school, and store 
within a mile of one another are likely 
to have a considerable number of families 
as common patrons and supporters. 

4. Organization also emerges along 
with the specialization of interest and 
the establishment of a center of interest. 
A neighborhood is a neighborhood and 
not a community because its interests are 
unorganized. In an open country com- 
munity the codperative activities centering 
about some common interest take on the 
form of organization and are carried on 
continuously. Commonly, open country 
neighborhoods have at least one standing 
organization, such as the public school. 
As a consequence, there are few localities 
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in which the inhabitants do not partici- 
pate, even though passively, in this form 
of organization at least. 

5. Leadership. Some sort or degree of 
leadership is present wherever specializa- 
tion of interest and organization occur. 
Public schools may be organized compul- 
sorily, so that the initiating leadership 
is supplied from the outside, but a small 
degree is necessary to keep up school 
meetings and carry on the formal educa- 
tional organization. Voluntary organi- 
zations call for a higher degree of leader- 
ship and successful institutions are an 
exhibit of the presence of considerable 
ability. The open country is handicapped 
for a trained, resident and so permanent 
leadership because of the low level of its 
local educational activities, the transi- 
ency of its preachers and teachers, and the 
migration of its trained members to 
populous centers. 

6. Distribution of population. Open 
country populations are characterized by 
wide separateness of the homes and a low 
density per square mile in comparison with 
urban areas. This density varies not only 
from section to section of the nation but 
also within a given community. An ex- 
pression of the former kind of variability 
is seen in the estimated density of the 
open country populations of the nine 
divisions of the United States, 1920, 
presented in Table II. 

7. Technological and cultural element. 
Populations differ in their technological 
processes, or occupational activities, and 
this in turn has much to do with the nature 
of their culture, such as information, 
habits of mind, outlook on life, aspira- 
tions and appreciations, approach to 
thinking and acting on problems of 
government, education, and other matters. 
The occupation of open country inhabi- 
tants being extraction of agricultural 
products from the soil together with the 
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associated domestic or family activities, 
their cultural content and activities largely 
center about crops, their production and 
marketing, and about the family life, the 
institution most depended on for the 
satisfactions of life. 


TABLE II 


Denstry or Opgn Counrry Popunations, Unrrep 
Sratgs, 1920, sy Divisions 


% 
DIVISION 
New England... of 4 
onde 0900500 56 | 12.7 
8 1.4 


8. Social stratification. This is slight 
in the open country localities of the 
United States usually. It could never 
anywhere be as extensive by way of social 
gradations in such localities as in great 
cities. In sections of the nation, racial 
differences exist and offer a basis for so- 
cial cleavage, territorially or otherwise. 
Occasionally there is some indication of a 
slight but not as yet serious. cleavage 
into farmers and hired men, owners of 
farms and tenants. The presence of for- 
cign nationalities may also cause the 
appearance of sub-groupings within a 
country community. 


Town-country, or rurban community 


This kind of community in so far as 
and whenever it exists, as was said, is 
composed of an urban population core 
in the shape of village or small town 
ranging from a few homes to a thousand 
or more inhabitants and the contiguous 
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and surrounding farm population. For 
comparative purposes, we will view the 
traits noticed in connection with open 
country communities in the same order. 

1. Common interest. Interests in gen- 
eral are more numerous here than in the 
former kind of community. Some of 
them are, however, common to both sets 
of population and some are not, probably 
the larger share are not. As things exist, 
there is some likelihood of codperation 
with reference to church, school, recrea- 
tion. If there is codperation in school 
matters, the agricultural training features 
necessary to adequate rural education 
should be maintained. There is often a 
bitter split between farmers and the 
business element of villages over economic 
matters, such as patronizing local stores, 
marketing of farm produce, right of farm- 
ers to organize for political and economic 
action, local taxation, and the like. A 
split of this kind, if bitter, practically 
destroys the larger community, resolving 
it back into its primal parts. 

2. Territorial limits. The boundaries 
of such a composite community are seldom 
definite or regular. There is probably a 
greater irregularity of limits than in the 
case of open country communities, be- 
cause of the existence of a greater number 
of interests which draw in a differing 
degree upon the surrounding population. 
Thus fairs, sports, and amusements are 
likely. to draw from a greater distance 
than church, school, or government. 
The areas for different kinds of trading 
purposes also differ. 

3. Interest centers. The urban nuclear 
atea is the locus of the interest centers 
of the village and farm populations, in 
so far as they coGperate. There are a 
considerable number of centers to which 
the inhabitants respond, some to one and 
some to another. Also, some centers are 
patronized much more largely by villagers 
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than by farmers. Each set of inhabitants 
may have some centers of their own not 
patronized by the other set. 

4. Organization. There is a greater 
manifestation of organization than in the 
open country community. This is due 
chiefly to a greater number of interests 
and a greater combined population. Some 
organizations may have the spread of the 
wider community while others are re- 
stricted to only a fraction of the total 
area. Church and school organizations 


may extend to outer territorial limit. 


while agricultural clubs ercompass only 
the farm areas. 

5. Leadership. Leadership is likely to 
be more plentiful in the larger population. 
This is doubtless due to the greater popu- 
lation to draw from, to the larger number 
of interests which serve to specialize and 
develop leaders, and to the presence of 
some professional and other more highly 
educated individuals than the open coun- 
try is likely to afford. Nevertheless, the 
state of life in many American villages 
evidences either a dearth of competent 
leaders or the hopelessness of efforts to 
get a vital response where decay has so 
often set in. (See the writer's chapter on 
villages of America,’’ in Rural 
Sociology.) 

6. Distribution of population. Meas- 
ured by density of population per square 
mile, this type of community is densely 
populated in comparison with the open 
country. Measured by acre density within 
the confines of the larger community, 
also, contrasts in density are strong, the 
density at the nuclear being relatively 
great while that outside the village area 
being low. The nuclear density is meas- 
ured by the size of the village while that 
of the contiguous country is governed by 
geography, fertility, land ownership and 
other factors. 

7. Technological and cultural element. 
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Because of the larger population of the 
combined areas and especially because of 
the existence at the center of a large num- 
ber of pursuits and professions, the tech- 
nological character of the rurban com- 
munity presents a more variegated aspect 
than does the open country community. 
As a consequence the culture element is 
more complex, habits more numerous, 
outlook more varied. There is a greater 
necessity for the adjustment of minds 
and reactions to one another. We might 
call the culture of the open country com- 
munity an agricultural or a rural culture; 
but because of the diverse elements and 
especially because of the presence of the 
urban and the rural elements in this larger 
community, it is impossible to find a name 
suitable to express the character of the 
culture of the town-country community. 

8. Social stratification. It is evident 
that the rurban community offers greater 
possibilities of social stratification than 
does the open country community. The 
racial and nationality elements may be 
more numerous, the occupational callings 
afe more numerous and some of them 
catry supposed marks of superiority, 
while, like the lion and the lamb, the 
urban and truly rural elements can never 
lie down quite confidently together. 


Urban communities 
It is necessary to distinguish between 


the whole city as a community, in so far 


as it may be one, and fractions of the city 
which may constitute real communities. 
If face-to-face contacts are essential to the 
existence of the community, then the in- 
habitants of the larger urban areas cannot 
qualify as composing acommunity. Wav- 
ing this question, we will take up a con- 
sideration of the same order of chat- 
acters considered regarding the other 


community types. 
1. The city as a whole has a large 
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number of interests common to all its 
inhabitants, such as problems of water, 
light, sewage disposal, transportation, 
drainage, education, and the like. There 
is also a city loyalty and pride in which 


all share. The portions of the city which 


may be considered communities, may also 
have the above named problems as com- 
mon interests for their particular districts. 
A locality may be a neglected area where 
not only some functions the city govern- 
ment should exercise are neglected and so 
come to common consciousness but one 
where special problems, such as housing 
and health, exist by reason of the fact 
that the population may be a beaten and 
broken one. Beyond these there are a 
number of interests, such as schools, 
churches, recreation, and the like in which 
the local community has special interest 
or pride. 
2. Boundaries. Legally, a city has 
definite boundaries set by its corporation. 
The population has a tendency to settle 
over the incorporation limits and to enjoy 
the advantages of the city without being 
legally identified with it. This portion 
of the inhabitants have fewer interests 
in common with the main body of the 
inhabitants than are enjoyed within the 
latter. Suburban and satellite cities arise 
about large cities and tend to form com- 
munities somewhat distinct. A neighbor- 
hood or community within a large city 
may or may not have definite boundary 
lines. In this it is much like the open 
country community. Likewise, com- 
munities merge and graduate into one 
another so that dividing lines are difficult 
to detect. Occasionally, there are quite 
definite artificial and geographical limits. 
Class and economic boundaries are most 
frequent, though not entirely definite. 

3. Center of interest. Most cities have 
a central district where many interests 
arelocated. But there usually are various 
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other interest centers more or lecs patron- 
ized by the whole city which are scattered 
throughout the city. Localities within 
the city sometimes have community 
centers or recreation centers where most or 
many of their common interests are 
housed. Commonly, however, there are 
interests of school, church, trade, factory, 
amusement, etc., located apart from one 
another in such manner that there is a 
different set of population centering in 
each with a consequent overlapping and 
cutting in of boundaries. A large indus- 
trial plant is likely to draw inhabitants 


TABLE III 
Densrry or Popunation 1n Eicat or tae Larozsr 
Crrms or tas Unrrep Sratss, 1920 


DENSITY 
crTy POPULATION AREA (BY SLIDE 
RULE) 
Sq. mi, 
New: York... 5,622,651 | 326.9 | 17,200 
Chicago...... iehesos 2,701,212 | 199.37 | 13,549 
Philadelphia........ 1,823,158 | 129 14,000 
es 993,739 | 75-62 | 13,000 
Cleveland........... 796,836 | 56.6 | 14,000 
772,897 | 61.37 | 12,600 
748,060 | 47.8 | 15,600 
Baltimore........... 733,828 | 31 23,630 


about it who, if not too numerous, may 
act as a community and support their 
centers of interest. 

4. Organization. City-wide organiza- 
tions may and often do exist for certain 
purposes, such as political party, govern- 
ment, trade associations, ecclesiastical 
supervision, professional associations, 
clubs of a limited clientele. This does 
not- mean, however, that they embrace 
the majority of the inhabitants or even 
any considerable portion of them within 
their membership. The infra-city com- 
munities have their own organizations, 
which while local in their import, may 
at the same time be similar to and articu- 
late with others elsewhere. 
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TABLE IV 
Comparison or Various Typgs or ComMUuNITIRS 


I. OPEN COUNTRY 


TI, RURBAN 


City 


7. Technological and Cul- 


8. Social Stratification 


Diffused 
General Sociability 
Neighboring 

Few Specialized 
School 
Religion 

Clubs 


Indefinite 

Not coincident with 
Township or School- 
boundaries 

Not often geographical 

Merging into each other 


Help locate boundaries 

Centers = one or more 

Overlapping of attend- 
ant populations 


Mere neighboring with- 
out organization 

Definite school, church 
or other organizations 
in community 

Organizations generally 
few 


Necessary to maintenance 
of common interest and 
organization 

Country handicapped for 

trained leadership 


Wide separateness and 
low density 

Density variable, ac- 

cording to area 


Knowledge and life cen- 
tered about and colored 
by agricultural produc- 
tion and technics 


Slight 

Racial 

Owner and tenant 

Employer and laborer 

Old and new or aristo- 
crats and ‘‘poor 


More numerous 
Some not common to 
both populations 
Some common to both 
Split on economic, some- 
times on school 


Indefinite 

Interests draw on differ- 
ent areas 

Shows, fairs, etc., draw 
from far 


Village a cluster of cen- 
ters 

Interests numerous, and 
so centers for them 

Populations, farm and 
nuclear, may have some 


separate centers 


More because of: 
Greater population 
More interests 

Some community-wide 
Most not 


Likely more 

Population greater 

More interests 

Professional classes pres- 
ent 


Greater as whole 
Densest at center 
Outer density conditioned 
by size of farms 


Technics multiplied 
Culture more complex 
Outlooks tend to vary 
No name for the culture 
of the whole 


Greater than in open 
country 

Occupational 

Town vs. rural 

“‘Position’’ more in evi- 


dence 


Many common to whole 

Water, sewage, etc. 

Neighborhoods may have 
own 


Definite for city 
Suburbs 
Satellite cities 
Neighborhoods grade into 
each other 


Many in business center, 
common to all 

Neighborhood may have 
centers 

Industrial regions 


Some city-wide organi- 
zations 
Many local organizations 


A developed L. more fre 
quent. All tend thence 

Inequitably distributed 
throughout city 


Varies from city to city 
and with size 

Much higher than in 
smaller communities 


Multifarious. Culture 
dominated by industrial 
and commercial 

Some neighborhoods have 

distinctive 


Many classes due to busi- 
ness and occupational 
differences. Also racial. 
Also labor ranks in 
neighborhoods. *‘Uppet 
class”’ marked in places 


whites”’ 
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5. Developed leadership is much more 
plentiful in proportion to the population 
in large cities than in villages and country. 
The city attracts talent and it finds more 
and more ample fields for achievement. 
This is especially true in industrial, 
commercial, financial, professional, ar- 
tistic, and literary lines. But many 
localities within large cities are without 
any leadership whatever. This is particu- 
larly true of “‘neglected’’ neighborhoods. 
No doubt many of these localities might 
be working communities had they the 
requisite leadership. 

6. Distribution of population varies 
greatly from city to city and according 
to districts within a given city. The 
small cities ordinarily have lower densi- 
ties than do larger cities. However, the 
great cities vary widely in this respect. 
This may be shown by the figures pre- 
sented for a few of our own cities presented 
in Table III. 

In the wealthy residential districts of 
large cities the density is relatively low, 
but in the poor residential areas the den- 
sity is often insufferably high, manifesting 
itself in yardless homes and tall tenements. 

7. The cultural element of cities is 
approximately as varied as is the tech- 
nological. The larger cities present an 
overwhelming number and variety of 
technics or callings, a recent authoritative 
statement ascribing some thirty or forty 
thousand different callings to Greater 
New York. The differentiation in the 
industrial field is probably by far the 
greatest but there is a surprisingly large 
number of callings in the service field. 
All this tends to make a great diversity of 
individualities and perhaps it is only 
when crowd phenomena are present that 
the great city is really unified. 
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Local communities within a city are 
likely to have the character of the city 
to which they belong in this respect, 
only on a less variegated scale. Certain 
residential regions have no distinctive 
technic, other than leisure class devices 
and domestic callings, except of the im- 
ported kind. That is, the business inter- 
ests of the male head of the house is 
likely to give a technological color to the 
spirit, attitude, sympathies, biases, out- 
look, conversation, of the other members 
of the household. Certain other regions 
are locations of special industries and the 
dependent populations have the technics 
involved in such industries, so that their 
lives and outlook are tinted according to 
the occupations they follow. 

8. Class differentiation appears mildly 
in small cities in this country but is much 
more rife and apparent in large ones. 
Immigrant groups, racial groups, labor 
and capital groups, even groups and 
social stratification within labor ranks 
are symptoms. There is no commingling 
in a social way of rich and poor upon a 
fairly equal footing as there is in small 
communities. In the various infra-city 
communities, the situation is likely to be 
a replica of the city at large. Even an 
industrial community in which the em- 
ployers and superintendents do not reside 
will probably manifest several levels of 
social position’ within the ranks of the 
employees. 

What has been said relative to these 
three types of community may be con- 
densed into tabular form for comparative 
purposes (Table IV). It is recognized 
that this is a rough draft of the reality. 
Anyone who desires to add to or subtract 
from these particulars is welcome to 
do so. 
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A SOCIAL INTERPRETATION: SOUTH CAROLINA 
JOSIAH MORSE 


I 


OUTH CAROLINA,” says William 
S A. Schaper, “is in many respects 
unique. Her peculiar economic 
system and her peculiar social structure 
have given rise to many difficult political 
and constitutional problems. She stands 
related to the South in many respects as 
Massachusetts does to the North, as one 
of the fertile sources from which have 
spread many of the characteristic ideas 
and institutions of a section. Much that 
is typical of the South is here found in its 
purest and most accentuated form; whence 
it comes that a study of her local history 
often suggests the clew to the proper 
understanding of the South as a section. 
What is more, her local experience throws 
an interesting light on the stand that she 
took on national issues.’"! To under- 
stand this uniqueness and peculiarity Mr. 
Schaper goes back to the material and 
human sources and forces from which 
they sprang—the climate, soil, rivers, 
harbors, etc., which made the raising of 
indigo, rice, and cotton possible and 
profitable; the topography, which deter- 
mined the size and type of farms and 
therefore the economic, social and 
political status of their owners, and their 
chief interests; and most important of all, 
the action and reaction of the several 
human groups upon one another—the co- 
operations and conflicts of the white 
settlers from the different European stocks 
and social levels, the conflicts with the 


1 William A. Schaper, Ph.D., ‘‘Sectionalism and 
Representation in South Carolina,"’ Annual Report 
of the Amer. Historical Assoc., 1900, Vol. 1, pp. 237-463. 
The first section of this chapter is practically a con- 
densation of this very scholarly study. ; 


Indians and the adjusting of the Negroes 
to slavery—in this intermingling of nat- 
ural and human elements and forces 
he finds that the psycho-physical organ- 
ism of South Carolina, so to speak, was 
formed. Her later history was for the 
most part the developing and maturing 
of the embryo, whose future form and 
characteristics were determined at con- 
ception. 

South Carolina, like a certain Roman 
province made famous by Julius Caesar, 
is divided geologically and topographic- 
ally into three parts, significantly desig- 
nated as low, middle, and up country. 
It may therefore be said to be a State of 
three altitudes, three climates, three 
soils; and since these largely determine 
the economic and industrial activities 
of the inhabitants, which in turn shape 
and color their history, their character 
and culture, we may add, three peoples. 
Not separate and distinct peoples, to be 
sure. To a stranger, indeed, the people 
would have appeared to be practically 
homogeneous, so slight were their differ- 
ences. But these slight differences among 
men are oftentimes the very ones that 
cause the most trouble. Moreover, even 
when differences are more imaginary than 
real the fact that they are believed in 
and acted upon by the masses makes the 
psychological effect practically the same 
as if they were real. Popular delusions 
have played a large rdle in human history. 
The basic interests and occupations of 
the early settlers, their social and cultural 
levels, and even their national origins 
were sufficiently apart to have insured 
almost constant strife and jealousies, 
leading at times to deep enmities and 
threats of permanent political cleavages. 
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It would be idle to attempt to measure the 
lasting injury done the State, the extent 
to which its development along all lines 
was retarded by these early wranglings 
and cross purposes; certain it is that the 
amount is very considerable. Recent psy- 
chology has shown that individuals are 
strongly conditioned; that is, their habits, 
temperaments, characters, personalities, 
and all the rest are largely fashioned and 
fixed during the years of infancy and 
early childhood by the experiences then 
had. The same would seem to be true of 
States, in the measure that it is true that 
the State is the individual writ large. 

We shall have in the following pages 
considerable evidence that the conditions 
still obtaining in the three sections of the 
State though not entirely direct heritages 
of those that obtained in Colonial and 
post-Revolution periods are so to a large 
extent. Social heredity is no less a fact 
than individual heredity. 

Three vessels, containing several hun- 
dred persons and provisions for eight 
months sailed from England and reached 
what is now Charleston, about 1670. 
There and then South Carolina was 
conceived. That she was born and reared 
during her childhood in the low country 
is a fact of far-reaching consequences. 
A glance at her parents, the first colonists, 
will yield another fact of equal, if not 
greater significance. 

The passenger list of one of the vessels 
included 16 masters, owning from one to 
ten servants, and thirteen individuals 
without any servants. To induce Eng- 
lishmen to attempt to colonize this part 
of the new world, the proprietors, to 
whom the region between Virginia and 
Florida had been given by Charles II, 
offered any free man 150 acres and 150 
acres additional for each man servant 
and 100 acres for each woman servant. 
Thus, in the very first vessels we have in 


rough draft the prototypes of the large 
plantation and slave owner, the small 
farmer, who did most of his work himself, 
and the tenant class, or the poor white. 
This classification is not to be taken too 
literally; it is suggestive only. While 
the Old World class distinctions were 
transplanted into the New, the lines were 
not so rigidly drawn and character and 
ability found more frequent opportunity 
and surer recognition and reward. 

In 1671 a number of Negro slaves were 
brought from Barbados and a little later 
Indians were captured and enslaved. In 
1674 some Dutch colonists from New 
York arrived and five years later two small 
vessels of Huguenot refugees. Still later, 
the members of the Congregational Church 
at Dorchester, Mass., removed with their 
pastor to the neighborhood of Charleston, 
and in 1715 about 500 Irish came over 
and settled temporarily near Port Royal. 
Between 1730 and 1750 there was a con- 
siderable influx of immigrants including 
Swiss, Scotch-Irish, Germans, Welsh and 
Scotch. Such were the human elements 
that entered into the making of the 
State, and these may conveniently be 
classified into the three groups: planters 
and merchants, poor whites, and Negroes; 
or patricians, plebians and slaves, with 
the reminder that the first two groups 
were not crystallized into anything like 
the castes of India, or even of pre-war 
Europe. 

The government under which these 
groups lived is also worthy of brief 
consideration. The eight courtiers to 
whom Charles II granted all the land 
between Virginia and Florida engaged 
John Locke, noted philosopher and publi- 
cist, to draw up the form of government 
that was to obtain in their possessions. 
They wished to establish a landed aristoc- 
racy in South Carolina, to ‘‘avoid a 
numerous democracy,"’ as one of them 
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phrased it. In other words, South Caro- 
lina was to be a replica of rural England, 
with seigniories, baronies, and manors, 
presided over by lords proprietors, land- 
graves and caziques who had full juris- 
diction over their leetmen or serfs and 
vassals. 

It is not necessary to go into the intri- 
cacies of the complex form of government 
Locke drew up. The chief point of inter- 
est is that the powers and privileges of the 
nobility were made supreme. ‘“The plant- 
ers from the very first took a lively interest 
in politics and conceived an almost Spar- 
tan-like regard for the State because they 
realized that their very comfortable and 
even luxurious status depended upon their 
keeping control of the government and 
all its enforcing agencies."’ Viewing this 
aristocratic society in retrospect, at the 
close of the War Between the States, 
William Henry Trescott wrote: ‘The 
existence of large hereditary estates, the 
transmission from generation to genera- 
tion of social and political consideration, 
the institution of slavery, creating of the 
whole white race a privileged class, 
through whom the pride and power of its 
highest representatives were naturally 
diffused, all contributed to give a pecu- 
liarly personal and family feeling to the 
ordinary relation of the citizen to the 
Commonwealth. Federal honors were 
undervalued and even Federal power was 
underrated, except as they were reflected 
back from the interests and prejudices 
of the State.’’? So, while they lived and 
ruled after the manner of English lords 
and ladies on large estates with their 
spacious and elaborately furnished man- 
sions, preserving therein the customs 
and traditions, the class distinctions, 
deference to personal connection, and dis- 
respect for the trades of the mother 


2 William Henry Trescott, Memorial of J. Johnston 
Pettigrew, p. 8, 
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country, always keeping in close touch 
with her through commerce, travel, and 
attendance upon her colleges and uni- 
versities, the poor whites and the Negroes 
were engaged under overseers in the 
rather hard task of maintaining the 
material foundations of the aristocratic 
culture. 

Charleston was not only the political 
capitol of the colony, but its social, cul- 


tural and commercial capitol as well. 


However, only the planters and the mer- 
chants could afford to live there. The 
poorer immigrants had to settle in the 
hinterland, generally upon the banks of a 
stream. Thus, the middle country was 
settled by Welsh, German, and French 
Protestants, all of whom passed through 
Charleston. Another important fact is 
thac the numerous swamps in the low 
country prevented compact settlements 
and townships, such as obtained in New 
England, despite everything the propri- 
etors did to encourage their establishment 
and to discourage scattering among the 
colonists. In this forced separateness and 
isolation of the colonists is to be found the 
source of the individualism which has 
been characteristic of the State down to 
the present day, and is the key to much of 
its history. 

After 1755 the up country began to be 
settled by Scotch-Irish pioneers from 
Virginia, North Carolina, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania, who were attracted by the 
fertility of the land and its ‘‘remoteness 
from the Indian disturbances of the 
time.’’ Each family secured a small farm, 
ranging from fifty to three hundred acres 
in size, built a crude one-room log cabin, 
and began clearing and breaking-up the 
land. Belonging to the proletariat, they 
were accustomed to do their own work and 
to endure hardships. Their daily lives 
were lived on a plane but little above that 
of the Indians who preceded them, except 
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that they were more industrious than the 
latter. Removed from the civilizations 
both to the north and south of them 
and unable to reach these without great 
difficulty they soon lost the little civiliza- 
tion they brought with them, so that it 
became necessary to send teachers and 
missionaries to prevent their lapsing 
into barbarism. These same conditions, 
however, made for sturdy independence, 
respect for labor, and a natural democratic 
spirit—traits exactly opposite to those 
that characterized the cavaliers of the 
low country. From the very beginning 
and continuously thereafter the up country 
had to provide its own food, clothing, 
shelter, furniture, tools and implements; 
in other words, to engage in and develop 
the essential trades and industries as well 
as a diversified agriculture and stock 
raising for home use. ‘‘With the excep- 
tion of salt and sugar,’’ wrote Governor 
Drayton, ‘“‘little is imported, and car- 
penters, smiths, masons, tanners, shoe, 
boot, and harness makers, saddlers, hat- 
ters, millwrights, and all other tradesmen 
are conveniently situated throughout the 
country,’’ adding that ‘‘a number of 
smelting works, iron mills, oil mills, 
and flour mills had appeared in which 
water power was being used.’’ Indeed 
the up country was disparagingly re- 
ferred to as the ‘‘manufacturing section’’ 
by the low country planters. 


It is idle again to speculate what the 
subsequent history of the State might 
have been, had this germ of modern 
industry not been quickly stifled by cotton, 
which became so profitable a crop after 
Whitney’s invention of the cotton gin, 
as to acquire the title of king—a title it 
holds to this day. Certain it is that to 
this staple the low country owed its con- 
tinued prosperity and political suprem- 
acy, enabling it to perpetuate the slave 
economy and aristocratic society and 
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thus to continue to shape the character 
and destiny of the State. 

Meanwhile, the low country continued 
to shop in Europe, to depend upon the 
English merchants and manufacturers to 
whom it sent its slave-made indigo, rice, 
and later, cotton, in exchange for the rich 
variety of English imports and the prod- 
ucts of her factories. In 1745-46 an 
average of four or five vessels cleared 
from Charleston each week, many of 
them bringing back ‘‘clothing for them- 
selves (the planters) and Negroes; every 
sort of household furniture; all works in 
steel, iron, brass, copper, tin; some in 
gold, as watches and rings; many in 
silver, as plate of various figure and fash- 
ion; all works of leather and wood; 
vessels of earth, delph, china, or glass; 
every sort of sailcloth, cordage and rigging 
for ships or boats, every kind of tool and 
utensil; in short, everything that is useful 
or ornamental in life, every particular 
that a people that have no manufactures 
can want and will have as they are able 
to purchase it; every valuable and every 
trifling thing from bales of cloth, linen, 
silk, even to papers of thread, pins, and 
needles.’’* Surely no English gentleman, 
however fastidious his tastes, could have 
found fault with Charleston at any time 
between the middle of the 18th century 
and 1860. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that there 
was but little understanding and sym- 
pathy between the two sections, or that 
the low country men regarded the up 
country men as common intruders and 
treated them with suspicion and contempt. 
As one of the planters said: ‘They are 
strangers to our interests, our customs 
and our concerns.’ Economically, so- 
cially and culturally the gap between the 
two was far too wide to be bridged. 
Union of the two sections upon anything 


3 Governor’s Report, 1751. Quoted by Schaper. 
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like equal terms was hardly possible. 
The low country had everything to lose; 
the up country had little to give. There 
was therefore but one solution: the low 
country must keep the reins of govern- 
ment in its hands, regardless of the fact 
that the up country became increasingly 
the more populous section. Thus, for 
example, in the provisional congress of 
1774 the up country was allowed only 40 
out of 184 members, despite the fact that 
it had almost three-fourths of the white 
population of the State, and in the con- 
vention of 1789, called to revise the con- 
stitution along more democratic lines, 
after long and bitter discussion which 
resulted in establishing practically two 
seats of government, one at Columbia 
and one at Charleston, the low country 
succeeded in getting 20 of the 37 senators, 
though it had but little more than one- 
fifth of the white population at the time. 
Furthermore, the property qualifications 
of the governor, the members of legisla- 
ture and even of voters gave the planters 
an even greater advantage than is indicated 
by the above figures. But to have granted 
the up country representation upon the 
basis of population would, as Schaper 
points out, ‘‘have put the power of taxa- 
tion in the hands of the up country men 
while the low country men had the prop- 
erty. The tide-water leaders were al- 
together too shrewd for that." In all 
the early meetings and congresses the 
conflicting interests of the two sections 
were Clearly revealed. ‘‘It was a struggle 
for supremacy. The small farmers and 
free laborers were pitted against the 
planters and slavery. It was like the later 
sectional struggle, excepting that in the 
local contest slavery triumphed.’’ 
Necessity is the mother of invention in 
government as well as in other fields. 


4 Schaper, ibid., p. 360. 
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In order to protect their property interests 
the slave holding planters ingeniously 
worked out a form of government in 
which the power was completely central- 
ized in the legislature, which they always 
safely controlled. Though ‘“‘they had 
almost unlimited power to oppress the 
up country people, yet it must be recorded 
to their credit that they never used their 
power for that purpose, nor was a single 
charge of corruption brought against the 
government in the heated controversy 
which led to the reform in the representa- 
tion in 1808. Their administration seems 
to have been singularly fair and broad 
minded. It speaks well for the wisdom 
and manhood of the South Carolina 
planters." To the same handful of 
planters the country owes the theories 
of the concurrent majority and State 
rights, both designed to protect the inter- 
ests of the minority against the tyranny 
of the majority. However, when cotton 
became the important money crop it 
began to invade the middle and up 
country taking the Negro slaves along 
with it, thus greatly widening the area 
of the black belt. The result was that 
shop industries and manufacturing were 
nipped in the bud, as already mentioned, 
necessitating the emigration to the South- 
west and West of large numbers of white 
laborers and small farmers. Diversified 
farming was given up. The size of farms 
greatly increased. The building of roads, 
canals, railways speeded up greatly and 
the establishment of the State College 
at Columbia was hastened, all of which 
exerted a tremendous influence in bringing 
the two sections more closely together, 
unifying the sectional spirits into a State 
spirit and substituting a harmony of 
interests and viewpoints for the previous 
prejudices, differences and conflicts. 


5 Ibid., p. 380. 
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Cotton wrought a great transformation 
in the up country, economically, indus- 
trially and therefore politically and cul- 
turally. Through this staple the neces- 
sity of keeping the up country in political 
subjection was removed and the process 
of assimilating it to the low country put 
in operation. When their interests were 
like those of the low country men, 
they thought and acted as the low country 
men did, showing that the sectional 
animosities were in fact rooted in class 
and economic differences. Some three 
years, however, had to pass before it 
became feasible to distribute the political 
power more on a basis of population than 
property, during which time there was 
much able discussion on both sides, con- 
tributing valuable political and social 
philosophy not only to the history of the 
State, but to that of the nation as well. 


II 


In the fires of the War Between the States 
and in the even greater and more humili- 
ating disaster of the Carpetbagger— 
Scalawag—Negro misrule that followed, 
all previous issues and sectional differences 
were wiped out. The economic structure 
and its very foundations were in ruins, 
never to be rebuilt on the old lines. The 
atistocratic planter and political leader 
were on a political and financial level 
with the bourgeois farmer and merchant 
and in the alembic of common suffering 
aid humiliation the various divisive 
elements and forces disappeared. In 1876 
Wade Hampton became the governor of a 
white state unified as it had never been 
before. Politically, at least, the State 
became solid. But this was not to last 
long. Soon the up country leaders real- 
ized that the reins of government were 
again in the hands of the low country men. 
Charleston County enjoyed double Sen- 
atorial representation from 1876 to 1890, 
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which fact fairly infuriated the up country 
leaders and not only revived the old 
sectional prejudice, but fanned it to a~ 
white-heat. How to wrest the power 
from the low country and at the same 
time eliminate the Negro from politics 
became the all-important problem. Fin- 
ally, in 1886 a solution was found in the 
proposal to adopt for the State as a whole 
the county primary system that had been 
in use since 1876. It was not, however, 
until 1896, after ten years of violent 
agitation, that the first important political 
contest was decided by a direct State 
Primary. The establishment of the State 
Primary wrought the greatest political 
revolution in the history of the State, 
transforming it from a highly centralized 
autocracy to a democracy that borders, at 
times, on kakistocracy. It was also 
responsible for the one-party system, 
which brought on political degeneration 
through the too frequent substitution of 
personalities for genuine political issues 
and rustic entertainment for intelligent 
debate. The Constitution of 1895, ‘‘by 
requiring either an educational or a 
property qualification for voters,"’ prac- 
tically completed the elimination of the 
Negro vote, and since then the political 
contests have been between the two 
divisions of whites, but not the same 
divisions as formerly, though for political 
reasons the same old shibboleths are 
oftentimes employed by the leaders of the 
proletariat. 

However, there is another side of the 
picture that has not been presented, 
and that is, that the real source of discord 
was not so much the fact that the low 
country men wielded undue political 
power; because, as has already been 
pointed out, their rule was honest, able 
and high-toned. As one keén student of 
South Carolina political and social his- 
tory, himself an up country man, observes: 
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. . mever was State government 
in this Republic manned by officers of 
purer and loftier character, and of a higher 
average level of intelligence and ability 
than was that of South Carolina between 
1876 and 1890. In the slave period, 
democracy did not flourish, but the gov- 
erning class was a noble order of men of 
standards of personal integrity that seldom 
have been approached.’’® A social psy- 
choanalyst would probably find the 
irritating cause of the bitter sectionalism 
in the inferiority-complex existing in the 
‘minds of many of the up country men. 
This complex is easily engendered in the 
minds of the ‘‘outs’’ and “‘have-nots’’ by 
the ‘‘ins’’ and “‘haves,’’ but it must also 
be admitted that in social and cultural 
accomplishments and in political skill 
and acumen the up country men generally 
were not the peers of the low country 
men and that fact rankled subconsciously 
in their breasts, making it impossible for 
them to see any virtue in their opponents. 
To be sure, there were up country men here 
and there—men like Calhoun, Petigru, 
McDuffie, Langdon Cheves—who easily 
ranked and sometimes outranked the 
ablest among the low country men, but 
they were the exceptions rather than the 
rule. To quote again from the above 
mentioned observer: ‘“The true explana- 
tion of the violent and unreasoning 
prejudice against Charleston was that 
Charleston sent, year after year, between 
‘76 and ‘90, a group of seven or eight 
men to the Legislature who in intellect 
and parliamentary training could have 
held their own with any equal number 
on the American continent. Inevitably 
such men... . exerted commanding 
power as compared with even the equally 
able men to be found here and there in 
other county delegations, who rarely re- 


®W. W. Ball, An Episode in South Carolina Politics, 
p- 34. Privately printed. 
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mained in the Legislature for more than 
two or three terms.’ Another socio- 
psychological cause was the isolation and 
deadening monotony of the life of the up 
country man. The low country man 
had his Charleston to gratify his social 
needs and desires; the up country man 
could only find compensation for his 
involuntary inhibitions and repressions in 
the excitement that political dissensions 
afforded. Which is also the explanation 
of many present-day chauvinistic and 
reformistic organizations and movements 
throughout the country. Men are men, 
the world over and in all ages. Given 
the same or similar conditions in China 
three thousand years ago and in Europe or 
America today and the results will be 
almost sure to be the same. Had Mr. 
Ludwig Lewisohn realized this simple 
psychological fact, he probably would not 
have written ‘‘South Carolina: A Lingering 
Fragrance’’’ and made it so pungent. To 
the extent that we understand causal 
relationships in human affairs, we are 
dispassionate, and disposed, at least, to be 
just. 

In 1880, South Carolina began to catch 
her breath again, economically speaking, 
and since then, and especially since 1900 
she has made rapid progress along all lines, 
as the appended tables of statistics will 
show. But the phrase, ‘‘rapid progress,” 
has a relative as well as an absolute sig- 
nificance, and no loyal South Carolinian 
can view with complacency the relative 
standing of his State, despite the ravages 
of the war and the many post-war dis- 
couragements and handicaps. Particu- 
larly is this true in the matter of education, 
agriculture, farm tenancy, per capita 
wealth, labor conditions and crime. The 
causes of this relative retardation in 
progress are many and so interwoven and 


1 The Nation, July 12, 1922. 
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reciprocally related that it is difficult to 
separate them and assign to each an abso- 
lute rank in any scale of values. Mention 
has already been made of the natural 
divisions of the State, the national and 
cultural differences among the early and 
later settlers and the difference in their 


_ economic and political interests and ac- 


tivities, the largeness of the rural popula- 
tion, the conditions of their living and 
consequent complexes and repressions, 
the dominance of the planter class with 
their English habits and ideals, their 
emphasis upon the classics and contempt 
for business, manufacture and manual 
labor, and their influence upon the intel- 
lectual and cultural life of the state. 
Another cause of retardation is the in- 
adequate appropriations for public insti- 
tutions and agencies. The unwillingness 
to pay taxes is, of course, not peculiar to 
South Carolina; it is age-old and world- 
wide. The rich are no more exempt from 
itthan the poor. The desire to get some- 
thing for nothing seems to be a universal 
human trait. The consequence is a vicious 
circle: no appropriations, no schools, 
good roads, public health service, efficient 
government, etc.; no schools, good roads, 
public health service and the rest, no 
ability to make appropriations. One 
of the greatest needs of the State at the 
present time is a thoroughgoing reform 
of the crude, obsolete and entirely un- 
satisfactory tax system, under which some 
counties’ assessments are one-fifth of that 
in other counties, and much real and 
personal property escapes taxation alto- 
gether. The matter has been widely dis- 
cussed for a number of years and all think- 
ing persons are agreed that an early and 
intelligent solution which will place the 
burden more equitably upon property, 
business, industry, corporations and in- 
comes is essential, if the State is to make 
progress commensurate with its capacity. 
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But perhaps first place among the re- 
tarding causes should go to another 
economic factor. King, or rather Tyrant 
Cotton, has alone been responsible for the 
major portion of the ills of the State. 
Of course, but for the climate, the soil 
and the invention of the gin there would 
be no cotton in South Carolina, any more 
than there is in Wyoming or Montana. 
But these conditions having made cotton 
possible, it became in its turn responsible 
for the extension of Negro slavery, landed 
aristocracy, partly for the war, for farm 
tenancy, for the one-crop system, tor 
poverty, child labor, illiteracy and the 
many other ills that grow out of them. 
One need not be a Marxian to recognize 
the measure of truth that is contained in 
his philosophy of history. Because of 
cotton South Carolina has had until a few 
yeats ago a larger Negro than white 
population. The Negro has been the 
South’s anodyne, relieving it of the pains 
of hard labor, but alsoofthe many rewards 
thereof. The laws of nature are inexor- 
able, demanding always their pound of 
flesh, or a quid pro quo. Not only was 
the Negro responsible for the absence of 
the conditions that make for industrious- 
ness, organization of effort, initiative and 
inventiveness, through which the stand- 
ard of civilization is raised, but he be- 
came, in effect, a Chinese wall, shutting 
out desirable immigration for a century 
and a half. Population has moved stead- 
ily across the continent above the Mason- 
Dixon's line, carrying progress and pros- 
perity with it. Charleston, as we have 
seen, was a City of wealth, culture and 
refinement when buffaloes roamed at large 
and prairie dogs burrowed in the plains 
east and west of the Rockies. 

To politics and education the presence 
of the Negro has also been no less harmful. 
He is responsible for the sclerosis of poli- 
tics in the South, which has eliminated 
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it as a vital factor in national affairs; 
and locally, he has indirectly prevented 
dispassionate consideration of issues, en- 
abling many a demagogue to ride into 
high office on his back. The recognized 
necessity for maintaining two systems of 
schools has unavoidably kept both at a 
low level of efficiency. Again, his pres- 
ence is largely responsible for the measure 
of disregard for law and established 
authority that obtains, and of course for 
race conflicts. 
In charging the Negro with so much 
_tesponsibility, the implication is not 
intended that he has been wilfully or 
maliciously responsible. He has, indeed, 
been the unconscious and oftentimes un- 
willing agent through which these evils 
have been wrought. But the results are 
practically the same. It is not good for 
two races so different and unequal to have 
to dwell together in such large numbers. 
It matters not whether the inequality be 
native or acquired, real or artificial; the 
inequality brings about a social imbalance 
that is inimical to normal, wholesome 
growth. Ideally, the presence of a weak, 
unprivileged group should call forth the 
finer impulses in the hearts of the stronger 
—the impulse to protect, guide, serve, 
uplift—but practically (and this is true 
the world over), it has worked out the 
other way. In the first place, the strong 
being proud and jealous of their superior- 
ity live in constant dread of the deteriorat- 
ing and debasing effects of an infiltration 
of inferior blood into their veins, and in 
the second place, the weak constitute a 
standing and well-nigh irresistible tempta- 
tion to the strong to dominate and exploit 
them, the consequence being that the 
exploiter suffers even greater injury than 
the exploited. For nothing good, or 
beautiful, or true can come out of hearts 
filled with the spirit of oppression and its 
twin sisters, fear and hate. 
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But nature and “‘the course of human 
events’’ are now conspiring to bring about 
a quick transformation in the State. 
The boll weevil is pushing, and the de- 
mand for labor in the North, owing to 
the new immigration law, is pulling the 
Negro steadily out of South Carolina and 
the other cotton states. This, in time, 
will prove to have been a blessing in dis- 
guise both for the Negro and the South. 
Already the proliferous pest has done more 
to “‘solve’’ or rather advance the race 
question than have all the Interracial 
Commissions and Associations, North and 
South, in a decade of propaganda and 
education. Lynchings, for example, have 
dropped to 16 for 1924 and 1925 each, 
from 33 in 1923 and 57 in 1922. Even in 
Georgia, the worst offender, there were 
only two in 1925, and in South Carolina, 
none in the past two years. This is but a 
symptom of the improved status of the 
Negro since the advent of the emigration 
and it is safe to predict that his condition 
will continue to improve pari pass# with 
its continuance. Due credit, however, 
must be given the Negro for the marked 
decrease in his lawlessness during the 
past few years. His improvement in this 
respect is already being used by preachers, 
editors and reformers to point a moral 
to the white man. 

The boll weevil is also driving the small 
and incompetent white farm owner into 
tenant and thence into other employ- 
ments and industries, but more especially 
into the cotton mill, whose doors have 
always stood ajar to receive him and his 
family. 

Ill 


The prognosticator of human events 
is on a level with the weather prophet, 
but so long as men insist on being told 
what will be, there will always be found 
those ready totellthem. Turning fortune 
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teller, for the occasion, the writer sees in 
the palm of the State the following story. 

1. Many of the farms will fall into the 
hands of a few competent and efficient 
agriculturists, who will raise the industry 
to the level of modern business. The 
small farmer is going the way of the small 
merchant, the cigar store keeper, shoe- 
maker, tailor and other small-scale 
producers and entrepreneurs. Farming, 
because of its numerous ‘‘unknown quanti- 
ties’’ is more difficult to factor success- 
fully than is the average business. 
Nothing like the requisite amount of 
scientific knowledge, or of business ability 
in marketing and buying, of planning and 
organizing, of capital for improved imple- 
ments and machinery, etc., is possessed 
by the small farmer. When the standard 
of living was lower and the desires of 
men, women and children fewer, he could 
somehow muddle through from year to 
year, but now the attempt even to bring 
up the rear of the procession lands him 
into bankruptcy. 

2. Some of these bankrupts will become 
tenants or employees of the financier- 
farmer, working under his direction more 
regularly and systematically and therefore 
getting larger returns for themselves, 
not only in money, but in improved living 
conditions, than when they were owners, 
or rather progressive mortgagors. But 
the majority of the defeated farmers will 
probably go into the cotton mills. A 
number of the deserted farms will be taken 
up by farmers from the middle-west and 
west, who are now, thanks to the rapid 
development of good roads in this and 
other states and the Florida boom passing 
through South Carolina and discovering 
her low farm values, considering the soil 


fertility, climate, proximity to markets, 


ttc. 
3. South Carolina has already entered 
unmistakably upon a new era of industrial 
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development. In 1880 there were only 14 
textile industries in the State with a total 
capital of two and three-quarter millions; 
in 1923 the number had risen to 208 with 
a total capital of $165,820,520.00. The 
value of the annual products increased 
from two and a half millions in 1880 to 
$22.7,813,113.00 in 1923, or 682 per cent. 
During the same period the total 
wages increased from $380,844,000 to 
$41,307,216.00. In 1923 the value of 
manufactured products exceeded the value 
of farm products by $123,915,930.00. And 
these figures are now increasing in almost 
logarithmic progression. The cotton tex- 
tile industry in New England (except 
that part engaged in the making of very 
fine fabrics) is doomed, just as her farms 
were doomed a generation or so ago, and 
for the same reason, namely, the discovery 
that larger profits could be had elsewhere 
from the same investment of capital and 
labor. With the large development of 
hydro-electric power in the Carolinas 
and a labor supply homogeneous, in- 
dividualistic, non-union and non-striking, 
the manufacturers of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, harrassed by labor lead- 
ers representing class-conscious, resistant, 
and sometimes aggressive workers de- 
manding improved working conditions 
and increasing shares in the profits of in- 
dustry are finding a haven of peace and 
profit in the Piedmont of the Carolinas. 
How long it will remain such none can 
tell. Meanwhile, the prospect pleases, 
and China and India lie in the offing for 
future use. Which is not to say that 
South Carolina will not be a beneficiary 
of the transfer, nor that the manufacturers 
will bring here the same conditions which 
caused discontent and strikes in their New 
England mills. Men do profit, if very 
slowly, by experience, and the course of 
history is spiral. The conditions obtain- 
ing in the cotton mills and villages of 
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South Carolina would have been regarded 
Utopian in Old and New England a half 
or even a quarter century ago. Mr. 
Tannenbaum's The South Buries Its Anglo- 
Saxons is like the famous report of Mark 
Twain's death, ‘‘greatly exaggerated.”’ 
The South is not burying its cotton mill 
operatives; it is giving to those who have 
broken down and fallen by the wayside, 
partly because of their own limitations 
and partly because of changing economic 
conditions over which they had no con- 
trol, opportunities to live better and 
enjoy educational and social advantages 
they have not had before. The paternal- 
ism obtaining in the mill villages is merely 
a stage in industrial evolution, and under 
_ the circumstances, practically a necessity, 
however wrong it may be in theory. 
The cotton mills represent the first stage 
in the South's industrialization. Through 
them the next stage—diversified indus- 
tries—will inevitably be ushered in, and 
these by furnishing exits from the present 
blind alley will give greater economic 
self-determination. Meanwhile, the con- 
ditions will compare most favorably with 
those obtaining in coal mines, steel mills 
and not a few other industries. 

4. An outstanding characteristic of the 
present age is its love of comfort and 
luxury. A decade of unprecedented pros- 
perity has stimulated the desires of men 
like new wine. The rich and the near- 
rich are unwilling to submit to climatic 
and other physical discomforts, if their 
wealth can purchase escape therefrom. 
Vast hordes are migrating like birds, 
with the seasons, and all who can afford 
it and many who cannot are maintaining 
summer and winter homes. These facts 
plus the nation-wide construction of good 
roads and the multiplication of automo- 
biles are primarily responsible for Florida’s 
phenomenal boom. South Carolina's 
share in this boom is bound to increase 
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steadily, and that means not only added 
revenues but added human elements bring- 
ing new social and cultural influences 
which will make for broadened viewpoints 
and attitudes. 

5. With a 141 per cent increase in the 


high school enrollment for the decennium > 


1913-23, and with a 321 per cent increase 
in the value of all school property, a 327 
per cent increase in the total expenditures, 
and with our college and university dormi- 
tories and class rooms fairly bursting with 
students there is ample warrant for the 
assurance that the coming generations 
will be able to transmit to their successors 
a South Carolina greater in every respect 
than was transmitted to them, thus ful- 
filling the ancient Greek ideal of citizen- 
ship. Just as cotton has been the direct 
and contributing cause of most of the 
ills of the State so will education prove 
to be the direct and contributing cause of 
most, if not all of her progress. The 
formula for making progress is no longer 
a secret. It has been worked out and 
proved in the schools and colleges of all 
civilized peoples. But it is still in- 
sufficiently realized that the present day 
problem of education is to what it wasa 
generation ago as calculus is to algebra 
and that consequently the cost must be 
correspondingly greater. New forces 
have suddenly been released from Pan- 
dora’s box and are moving with ever 
increasing speed and power. Time has 
expanded and Space contracted bewilder- 
ingly to those who regulated their lives 
by them in the eighties and nineties of the 
last century, and these changes have 
necessitated numerous readjustments in 
personal, familial, social, economic, polit- 
ical, educational, moral, religious, na- 
tional and international and racial affairs. 
Of prime importance are the latter. 
The age of isolation and provincialism 
and their attendant prejudices and intoler- 
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ances is passing. For good or ill the 
destinies of the nations of the earth are 
being interwoven and the rising generation 
must be fitted to cope with these new 
world forces and conditions. The world 
is moulting and suffering the pains of the 
process. The best and broadest education 
is therefore now nothing less than imper- 
ative. That the people of South Carolina 
have a fair notion of the situation and of 
the present significance and value of 
education is evidenced by school statistics, 
though, of course, there is abundant room 
for improvement. A_ splendid oppor- 
tunity exists for an educational revival 
such as North Carolina had under the 
inspiration and leadership of such men as 
Walter H. Page, Governor Aycock, Presi- 
dent Graham, Superintendent Brooks and 
their associates. 

Thus, while South Carolina has yet far 
to go to catch up with her sister states in 
other sections, he must be purblind in- 
deed, who cannot see that the night has 
passed and her star is again in ascension. 
In the greatly improved appearance and 
condition of her cities and towns, with 
their paved and well-lighted streets, 
modern stores, homes, churches, schools, 
and other public buildings; well dressed 
men, women, and children; the good pro- 
portion of expensive cars, and in the large 
expenditures for luxuries, amusements and 
sports are evidences sufficient that from 
mountains to sea South Carolina is pulsing 
with fresh life and vigor and optimism. 
Moreover, though the distance between 
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two given points may be considerable, 
it is an axiom of Euclidian geometry 
(with apologies to Einstein) that a 
straight line. is the shortest distance 
between them, and that straight line is 
very often a diagonal. In other words, 
South Carolina, by cutting across lots, 
so to speak, will be able to make fifty 
years’ progress in ten or twenty. The 
discoveries and improvements in educa- 
tion, industry, government, and other 
lines of human endeavor, which have been 
made at great expense of time, energy, 
and money, elsewhere, South Carolina 
will be able to appropriate at once and 
without cost, thus receiving some return 
for her large contributions to the building 
of the nation during the first two centuries 
of its history. And doubtless the renais- 
sance will enable her to make even greater 
contributions to the future life and 
development of the country. Despite 
the temporary setback, shared with the 
rest of the country and due to the back- 
wash of the World War, with its flotsam . 
and jetsam of prejudices and issues which 
can in no wise contribute to her advance- 
ment, South Carolina is surely coming 
into her own again. New opportunities 
are arriving by automobile over good 
roads and copper wires are bringing kilo- 
watt fairies to perform modern miracles of 
industry. Never were prospects more 
promising. Undoubtedly, were Horace 
Greeley alive today he would—but 
Babbitt protests his thunder is being 
stolen. 
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HE view that nature has made or 
has unmade man is suggested by 
man's dependence upon nature. 

He is a creature of the earth’s surface. 
Only by keeping touch with her can he 
maintain life. Out of her womb is he 
born, from her he receives nourishment, 
to her embrace he ultimately returns. 
Yet her children have not received im- 
partial treatment. Some have nestled 
- in favored spots where bounteous nature 
fills all needs; others have been put down 
in hard places where life is a constant 
struggle with environment, a niggardly 
provider from whom blessings are wrung 
with sweat of brow and horny hands, or 
sought under dangerous and precarious 
conditions. 

Herodotus remarked that Egypt is the 
gift of the Nile. Though he meant 
geographical Egypt cultural Egypt was 
almost coterminous with it and the one 
could scarcely be separated even in 
thought from the other. Egyptian civili- 
zation depended upon the fertility of the 
land, a fertility attributable to inunda- 
tions providing a constantly renewed 
alluvium, and to a warm and abundant 
sunlight. Wheat is native to the Mediter- 
ranean area. It is plausible that nature 
herself provided the wild seed, covered 
it with a rich soil, watered it, and by the 
warmth of a southern sun nurtured it 
into a grain whose rare virtues were mani- 
fest. Thus were offered to the natives 
who dwelt along the turgid Nile advan- 
tages not vouchsafed those inhabiting 
colder and less happy regions beyond the 
Mediterranean. Nature had been kinder 
to those who dwelt along the river bank 
than to those whose abode was in desert 
or on bleak mountain height. Bodin 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ENVIRONMENT AND CULTURE 
W. D. WALLIS 


is ta. 
less ] 
thes 
stressed the fact that civilization is limited sam 
by degrees of latitude and of longitude, ow 
and also by altitude, noting the superior ne 
ity of plains and river valleys as seats of gies 
civilization. Inspired by Bodin, Mom 
tesquieu pointed to climatic zones as vei 
delimitations of culture. The natives in “* 
the tropics did not advance beyond a, 
savagery because heat was enervating ‘ 
and because every need was supplied by ll 
nature. Those living in frigid zones were ‘“s 
equally unfortunate, nature in that region sili 
being as niggardly as in the tropics she a? 
was beneficent, the polar inhabitans 
being forced by the inclemency of the ag 
region to spend most of their time and cad a 
energy in securing food and clothing. 
The temperate zones furnish the happy ce 
mean; here man’s needs are not fully nie 
supplied by nature; he must exert himself 4 4 y 
in order to satisfy them; the requisite tees 
labor stimulates without exhausting his 4 
efforts and capacities. For proof of his « ‘ 
assertion Montesquieu pointed to the 
geographical distribution of civilization f°) 
The centers of civilization lie within the J” “"°! 
temperate zone and diminish in quality "4 ci 
as we proceed toward the tropics of i ok 
toward the polar regions. In the present th vat 
century the views of Bodin and of Mon- seme 
tesquieu have been championed by Miss esa 
Semple and by Ellsworth Huntington, ar $ 
who describe the extent to which not only levine ry 
effort and ability but civilization as well Sige 
are matters of climate. dif , 
The dependence of civilization upon ae 
geographical environment must be af 
cepted. But these writers leave out of the a ia 
reckoning factors which are an intimate Yet a 
part of the situation. However favorable} 
the surroundings, the culture must have# 


attained a certain advance or no advantage 


ment exp! 


istaken ofenvironment. The Nile doubt- 
less had long been irrigating and enriching 
the soil of Egypt, scattering the land with 
wild grains out of which man was des- 
tined to make cultivated cereals. 

Nature may give the blessing but it is 
not really a blessing until man accepts 
it and learns to utilize it. Whether he 
does one or both depends upon himself 
as well as upon nature. Lucky accidents 
are not lessons to those not already alert. 
While the effects of climatic conditions 
upon mentality and upon physical stamina 
are not to be underrated, the fact remains 
that climatic conditions act differently 
upon different individuals as well as upon 
different civilizations. The balmy climate 
of Southern California has acted in one 
way upon the early Mexican-Spanish 
population, in another way upon the 
later European-American. Within cer- 
tain bounds, heat does not kill intellectual 
or physical effort but merely handicaps it. 

Again, by the theory of Montesquieu 
and of Huntington it is difficult to explain 
the shiftings in the centers of civilization 
from millenium to millenium, or even 
from century to century. Races which 
in the last thousand years have achieved 
greatness in art, literature, and science, 
lie within the cooler temperate zones. 
But what shall we say of the preceding 
thousands of years? 

Moreover, the shiftings of civilization 
within a given geographical area make it 
difficult to accept the hypothesis that the 
environment accounts for the civilization, 
since the same conditions yield widely 
different products. If the Nile made 
ancient Egyptian civilization, must we not 
say that it made the civilization of medi- 
eval times, and that of modern times? 
Yet these products are of the most varied 
character. 

In explaining everything the environ- 
ment explains nothing. We know that 
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in some parts of the world the climate 
has remained constant throughout thou- 
sands of years, whereas the civilization in 
that area has undergone manifold change. 
Whether we speak of the valleys of the 
Nile, the Euphrates and Tigris, the 
Rhine, or the Po, contrasts in successive 
civilizations stand out against a back- 
ground of a same geographical environ- 
ment maintaining itself through kaleido- 
scopic changes in social life, religion, art, 
and science. 

Huntington does not save the day by 
pointing to a change in climatic condi- 
tions in Palestine and Italy, changes 
which he assumes account for the shift- 
ings of civilization in those areas. The 
climatic changes have been trivial com- 
pared with the momentous changes in 
civilization which those lands have wit- 
nessed in the past three thousand years. 
The attempts to show the direct effects 
of environment upon national character 
must be rated equally unsuccessful. Gom- 
perz fails to convince us that the intellect 
of Greece was the outcome of a rugged 
interior and an indented coastline. His 
theory will not account for the fact that 
Greek civilization developed in the sixth 
and fifth centuries B.C., arts, sciences, 
and philosophies which culminated in a 
period of brilliancy never achieved pre- 
viously nor subsequently. Geographical 
conditions in Greece have not changed 
in any noteworthy respect, if they have 
changed at all; meanwhile, in this land 
of brilliant sunshine, civilization has 
waxed and waned, has died and found 
new birth. 

Nor can we accept Taine’s view that 
the spirit of English literature has been 
dictated by the environment. If the fogs 
and bogs of the North made morose and 
phlegmatic Saxons and Danes, how could 
they make light-hearted and vivacious 
Celts? When Sir William Ramsay as- 
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sures us that the rugged mountains of 
Anatolia could not fail to arouse the 
religious sense, and Draper and Miss Sem- 
ple declare that the monotony of the 
desert inspires belief in monotheism, we 
can only conclude that they have not read 
the evidence aright, because they have 
not read all of it. Must they not first 
explain why Mohammed arose when he 
did, and why the same desert region pro- 
duced monotheism in one century and 
polytheism in another? Must they not 
also demand that the deserts of China, 
of Australia, and of North and South 
America deliver up their secrets of a 
monotheistic faith? In a word, those 
who support the thesis that the geograph- 
ical environment is responsible for culture 
show nothing more than that culture 
must subsist in an environment, and that, 
given the culture and the environment, 
a correlation between the two can be 
made. 

The defenders of the view that geo- 
graphical environment constitutes the de- 
terminants of culture have been loth to 
define the meaning which they attach to 
“*geographical environment."’ Their use 
of the term shows that they employ it 
now in the sense of what exists for the 
culture in question, now in the sense of 
what exists for the civilized man but 
does not exist for the culture in question. 
The two meanings are not synonomous. 
Shall we say that the Alleghany Indian 
of two centuries ago lived in an environ- 
ment of coal, or that he lived in an en- 
vironment of a useless black substance 
which we call coal and which we recog- 
nize, but he did not, as a substance capa- 
ble of giving light, heat, and power? 
Was aluminum a part of our environment 
fifty years ago? There seems but one 
answer: Coal, a substance capable of 
giving light, heat, and power, was no 
part of the environment of the Alleghany 


Indian, though, as we now know, it was 
all about him; aluminum, a useful metal, 
was no part of our environment fifty 
years ago, though the substance, un- 
known, was about us on every side await- 
ing discovery and utilization. 

Civilization has created these portions 
of the environment. 

By environment we mean those things 
and influences with which we come into 
contact directly or indirectly. Though 
Captain Kidd's treasure lies buried at my 
doorstep, so long as I am uninfluenced by 
its presence it can not be said to constitute 
apartofmyenvironment. Atsome future 
date knowledge may make it such. 

Some yeats ago, accompanied by a 
friend, I boarded a train at Bischofsheim, 
in southern Germany. We rode through 
a beautiful country romantic with his- 
toric associations. Our enjoyment of 
these was now and then interrupted by 
the conversation of two ladies from Iowa, 
mother and daughter. The burden of 
their talk was: What should they do 
with the chicken-house and the back 
porch when they returned to their Iowa 
home? They had no eye for scenery nor 
for historical associations. Our physical 
bodies passed through the same physical 
surroundings, but our environments were 
as far apart as mediaeval Germany and the 
henroost in Iowa. 

America was no part of the environment 
of the ancient Roman nor of the mediaeval 
Londoner, but today America is part of 
the environment of the inhabitants of 
these cities. Civilization created this 
change in environment. The new en- 
vironment of America gave us a new 
civilization, but the old civilization of 
Europe gave us the new environment, the 
Americas. The nature of the actual 
environment of a people can not be settled 
by the cartographer. How can he de- 
scribe the environment of the New 
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Yorker? The environment of some New 
Yorkers is the region of Long Island 
Sound and Hudson River. But many a 
New Yorker lives in an environment as 
large, almost, as the national boundaries. 
Not only do his wanderings make this 
actual: he may travel as far in a museum 
or with a book as others with an unlimited 
ticket. Nor do we forget the subtle and 
indirectness of the geographical influ- 
ences. These so-called influences, how- 
ever, are merely the medium in which 
human forces and motives find resisting 
fulcrum. 

By adapting itself to environmental 
influences human life shows its reasonable- 
ness, its balance, its ingenuity, its free- 
dom. It makes the most of them in order 
that it may rise above their compulsions. 
Without geographical environment civili- 
zation is as impossible as war without 
gravitation, but environment does not 
explain nor cause civilization more than 
gravitation causes or explains war. The 
shiftings in the center of civilization 
from one region to another, and the 
various Changes in civilization which a 
given geographical area witnesses can be 
explained only by reference to the human 
life there resident. This human life 
possesses cultural traits received from 
another geographical horizon which it 
will transmit to some further region. 
The environment which accounts for 
these shiftings is a culture environment 
overleaping geographical barriers or even 
annihilating them and setting up new 
ones. 

At one time to some peoples rivers 
are a means of separation; at other times 
and to other proples they are a means of 
communication. What the geographical 
tavironment signifies, which is almost 
¢quivalent to saying what the geograph- 
ical environment is, depends upon the 
peoples concerned. They create it to a 
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much larger extent than it creates them. 
Countries once the white man’s grave 
have been made habitable. Mortality 
decreases as man remakes the environ- 
ment. In regions where formerly environ- 
ment had complete mastery of man he has 
subjected it to his will and now is its 
master. As Buffon expressed it: ‘“The 
more, therefore, he observes and cultivates 
nature the more means he will find of 
making her subservient to him and of 
drawing new riches from her bosom with- 
out diminishing the treasures of her in 
exhaustible fecundity."’ To attribute 
social advance to geographical environ- 
ment is to place ourselves by the side 
of the old lady who marvelled at the provi- 
dential way in which big rivers were made 
to run past big towns. The teleology is 
inverted. 

Man is not an automaton, but a creature 
with a will. As Kirchoff says: 


The suggestions thrown out by the nature of his 
birthplace sometimes find him a docile, sometimes an 
indifferent pupil. What is now the world-harbor of ' 
New York once served the Indians as nothing but a 
hunting place for edible mollusks. On the same 
rock-bound coast that educated the Norwegians into 
intrepid sailors, the Lapps are at present eking out a 
paltry existence as fishermen... . . If, however, 
man ventures to pit his strength against the ele- 
mental power of the sea; if he goes further and elects 
as his vocation the sailor's struggle with storm and 
seething breaker, then the poet's word in its full 
significance may be applied to him: ‘‘Man’s stature 
gtows with every higher aim."’ The mariner’s 
trade steels muscle and nerve, it sharpens the senses, 
it cultivates presence of mind. With each triumph 
of human cleverness over the rude forces of nature it 
heightens the courageousness of well-considered, 
fearless action. 


Geographical environment is the cradle 
in which man’s genius awaits the prompt- 
ings of motives which give him mastery 
over his fate. 

In many ways he is and always has 
been dependent upon the geographical 
environment; he can no more escape it 
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than he can dodge the forces of gravita- 
tion; the one as surely as the other fashions 
him and accounts for some of his charac- 
teristics. It may be that our arboreal 
ancestors,—if they were arboreal!— 
climbed down from the trees because the 
trees were degenerating in that area, 
forced to earth while our unfortunate, 
because too fortunate, simian cousins 
remained within their leafy bowers. 

Man, possibly, is an example of the 
fact that unfavorable environment in the 
end may prove to be a favorable one, 
eliciting potencies which else lie dormant 
or atrophy in disuse. Conformity to 
environment can not guarantee survival, 
much less can it ensure progress. When 
one speaks in terms of conformity to 
environment one thinks of mollusks and 
the smaller parasites, admirably adapted 
to the environment. The failure or re- 
fusal of higher forms to conform closely 
with environment is a distinguishing 
trait. Or shall we say they conform to 
different environments, though these en- 
vironments lie within the same latitudes 
and longitudes, as drawn by the cartog- 
rapher? The oyster and man live in 
much the same environment if only they 
knew it, but knowing it or not knowing 
it is the element which makes the environ- 
ment what it is. The dyne of selection 
is as important as the array of things upon 
which selection operates. 

Rational selection of environment is 
taken for granted when it is alleged that 
environment is a determining factor in 
economic, social, or political life, that it 
makes or unmakes a people, determining 
whether a given tribe or nation is to rise 
to prominence in world affairs or is to 
sink into inoffensive and powerless rivalry 
for a place in the sun. 

Undoubtedly certain environments are 
favorable and other environments are 
unfavorable; yet, the advantages they 
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offer are conditional upon the response 
of the culture. Man can do well where 
conditions are unfavorable; he can do 
poorly where conditions are favorable. 
He is more than a creature of the environ- 
ment, or he is no human being. The 
story of his conquest of nature and of his 
utilization of her forces is evidence that 
he is a creator as well as a creature of 
environment. What he has become is to 
be explained in part by nature, but much 
more by nurture; it is more a matter of 
race than one of place. 

The murders committed by Labrador 
Eskimo have an environmental back- 
ground, for they are committed at the 
time of the year when the seasons most 
dispose to outrage. 

In the dark days of midwinter, when 
polar winds blow and the men can not 
go out to hunt, they sit inside the huts, 
gorge with meat, and take little exercise. 
A congested body harbors an irritable 
nervous system, the amiable, good-natured 
Eskimo becomes sullen and moody. Men- 
tal depression reflects his gloomy sur- 
roundings. Old slights and grudges 
which he recalls in this abnormal condi- 
tion assume exaggerated proportions. 
Under such conditions most of the murders 
occur. We see no objection to consider- 
ing this a case of the influence of geo- 
graphical environment. But it must be 
recalled that not all Eskimo subjected 
to these conditions commit murders, and 
that all peoples subjected to these condi- 
tions do not react to them as do the 
Eskimo. 

With advance in civilization man is 
able more and more to escape the exactions 
of the environment, to impose his will 
more masterfully upon nature, to conquer 
his conqueror. The correlation between 
man’s economic life and his geographical 
environment is not evidence of the influ- 
ence of physical environment. The cof 
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relation shows the extent to which man 
has adapted himself to the environment, 
the extent to which he has compelled 
it to minister to his needs, to serve his 
purposes, to respond to his will. We 
do not find canoes in the Saharah desert. 
If the converse of the picture is that the 
environment does not drive man to build 
canoes, the obverse is that enterprises 
other than canoe-building ensure salva- 
tion. 

Moreover, where geographical condi- 
tions are the same or similar we do not 
find a same and often not a similar reac- 
tion. 

The reaction to the geographical en- 
vironment depends not so much upon the 
nature of the environment as upon the 
nature of the culture transplanted to the 
environment. : 

Adaptation to physical environment 
depends upon the will, the training, the 
social inheritance of those who inhabit a 
given locality. If we wish to predict 
what a people will do when they move 
into a new environment, it is more im- 
portant to know the people than to know 
the place—or better, one must know 
both. 

Nietzsche leaves out of the reckoning 
an important factor when he declares: 
“If thou knewest a people’s need, its 
land, its sky, and its neighbor, then 
wouldst thou divine the law of its sur- 
mountings, and why it climbeth up that 
ladder to its hopes.’’ The people them- 
selves are one of the factors in their 
progress, and usually the most important 
of the factors. As Horace says, ‘They 
change their sky, not their spirit, those 
who travel across the seas.”’ 

Within limitations which shift with 
the civilization, almost any kind of cul- 
ture can flourish in almost any kind of 
physical environment. But culture can 
not flourish independently of surrounding 
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cultures. Savagery can not persist indefi- 
nitely when its neighbors are civilized 
peoples. Civilization can not maintain 
itself in a sea of savagery, but ultimately 
will give way to savagery or bring savag- 
ery into line with civilization. 

An analysis of the geographical en- 
vironment does not afford as valuable 
insight into the culture of a people as 
does a knowledge of the culture of its 
neighbors. The distribution of cultures 
confirms this induction. There is a geo- 
graphy of culture as clearly marked, as 
distinct in demarcating outlines, as differ- 
ent in content, as is the physical geogra- 
phy. 

. The lines which mark out culture areas 
are not coterminous with those which 
delimit river, valley, mountain systems, 
plateaus, plains. Culture boundaries in 
some Cases to an extent respect geograph- 
ical lines, as, for example, in aboriginal 
North America; yet in the main, culture 
lines cross and interpenetrate geographical 
boundaries as though the latter did not 
exist. Where geographical features im- 
pose limitations the limitations are re- 
spected; but not until we know the cul- 
ture do we know the limitations. Geo- 
graphical features donot break up civilized 
America as they do, or did, aboriginal 
America. 

To a forest-dwelling people the region 
of wood imposes limiting conditions upon 
the construction of houses; yet the Eskimo 
disregard such limiting conditions, finding 
at hand other materials out of which to 
make habitations. 

Were the Eskimo isolated groups, not 
intermingling and not exchanging articles 
in trade, their isolation would be pointed 
to as imposed by environment. But they 
rise above these specious limitations and 
do trade, travel, visit, and intermingle. 
Were art wholly absent from their culture 
the lack of suitable materials for the 
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operation of the artistic impulse would be 
pointed to as responsible for the absence 
of art. Here again they rise above our 
expectations, refuse to acknowledge ob- 
viously limiting conditions, are artists. 
The limiting conditions can not be in- 
ferred apart from the culture which in- 
habits a given environment. To this 
extent the poet is right: “In thine own 
breast stands the star of thy fate.”’ 

Physical environment is not a matter 
apart from social development, nor one to 
which the culture can be indifferent. The 
culture shows its wisdom by acquaintance 
with environment and by making the 
most of it. If ‘being influenced’ by the 
environment means making the most of it, 
then it is the part of wisdom to be influ- 
enced. Adaptation to environment illus- 
trates the freedom and rationality of the 
group. With advance in civilization man 
attains relative freedom from environ- 
ment. He may acquire freedom by chang- 
ing place of abode, escaping to regions 
where the preferred environment is to be 
found, though this at best usually is a 
matter of individual rather than one of 
group choice; or he may protect himself 
through his own devices from the in- 
clemency and extremes of the environ- 
ment. 

Man learns to make nature do his bid- 
ding. Where there is dearth of rainfall 
he supplies rivers of irrigating canals. 
The water which will not come from the 
heavens shall be induced to come up 
through the earth. The wilderness and 
the desert are made to blossom like the 
rose; in the dreariest wastes man induces 
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nature to be prodigal of her blessings. 
As man develops power, as his devices 
become more ingenious, environment is 
reinterpreted and remade. 

In early stages of social development 
nature may determine man’s activities; 
later he gives the emphasis to the environ- 
ment. He no longer trembles at nature's 
threat for he can throttle the threat in 
its utterance. Sun, wind, and wave are 
made to generate power which man uses 
to his enhancement. As a factor in 
progress physical environment is impor- 
tant in the case of two peoples of the 
same level of culture, possessing the same 
handicrafts, the same mechanical ability. 
As between widely diverse cultures differ- 
ences in environment do not much matter, 
The superior advantages of the physical 
environment of North America mean much 
to the culture of Canadians and to the 
peoples of the States; they mean much 
less to the Spanish in Mexico; they mean 
still less to unenlightened Indian tribes. 
The environment of Australia is a factor 
in the social evolution of Europeans who 
now govern that continent; it is a much 
weaker factor in the life of the aborigines. 
In one case the culture is able to utilize 
the environment, in the other it is not. 
The importance of physical environment 
to social evolution is in direct proportion 
to the advance of the culture. It is the 
lever as well as the fulcrum, but its lever- 
age is determined by the civilization. 
As Voltaire says, though climate has 
influence, government has a hundred times 
more, and religion in conjunction with 
government has still more. 
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I 
eh TO the present time most of the 


conclusions of sociology have 

been derived from more or less 
cursory observations by men interested 
in social problems. Unfortunately, ob- 
servations of this kind and the generaliza- 
tions drawn from them too frequently 
reflect the desires or fears of the observer 
rather than the facts as they are. That is, 
the conclusions of sociology are frequently 
statements of what someone thinks ought 
to be, or ought not to be, rather than a 
statement of whatis. The difficulty with 
much current sociological literature is 
that many hypotheses and theories by 
virtue of long standing and repetition by 
eminent men have become accepted as 
statements of fact. The fact that Aris- 
totle made some statement and that the 
subsequent respectable writers on the 
subject have accepted or repeated this 
statement is frequently regarded as con- 
clusive evidence of the validity of the 
statement. In the absence of more scien- 
tific conclusions, these statements of 
opinion are, to be sure, of great sig- 
nificance and a new science will necessarily 
have to rely on a great many such formula- 
tions, at least as working hypotheses. 
But too frequently these hypotheses are 
regarded as established facts. The result 
is that many proposed investigations are 
discouraged as attempts to prove the 
obvious. It is only comparatively re- 
cently that the need for extensive and 
painstaking scientific inquiry into the 
validity of the generally accepted con- 
clusions of sociology has been emphasized. 
So far, the science consists chiefly of con- 
clusions and very little scientific data. 


One of the conclusions very generally 
agreed on by writers in the field is the 
conclusion that the most powerful, if 
not the all important factor in influencing 
public opinion, and consequently the 
votes of a community, is the newspaper. 
A survey of opinions on this subject 
(they are stated not as opinions but as 
established facts) yields a great number of 
emphatic and unqualified statements to 
this effect.’ For example: 


. They [the newspapers] create great men 
out of next to nothing and destroy the reputation of 
men truly fit for leadership. They decide questions 
of war and peace. They carry elections. They overawe 
and coerce politicians, rulers, and courts. When 
they are virtually unanimous, nothing can withstand 
them? (Italics mine.) 

. the great body of readers take the paper 
satiousty and i its influence goes a long way in making 
public opinion for them.* 

. . . « Since the newspapers exercise so vast a 
power they should be held to corresponding responsi- 
bility. Since they are the public par excellence, they 
should be subject to a public regulation adequate 
to secure the public welfare... . . Every daily 
paper that enjoys more than a specified circulation 
should by constitutional amendment be required 
to place a certain amount of space in every issue at the 
disposal of each of the four parties—whenever there 
are four—that cast the highest vote at the last State 
election.‘ 

The American press has more influence than it has 


1Some recent writers, such as Robert E. Park, 
have qualified this assumption by emphasizing the 
tendency of the press to reflect, rather than to make, 
public opinion. See also ‘“The Waning Power of the 
Press,’ by F. E. Leupp, Atlantic Monthly, February, 
1910. 

Yarros, V. S., Press and Public Opinion,” 
A. J. S., November, 1899, p. 32. 

*Groves, E. R., Social Problems and Education, 
p- 380. 

Elsewhere (p. 377). Groves admits that the press 
“‘more often echoes public opinion." 

* Hayes, E. C., “The Formation of Public Opin- 
ion,’ Jr. of Applied Soc., September-October, 1925. 
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ever had in any other time in any other country. 
No other extra-judicial force, except religion, is half 
so powerful.§ 


In nearly every case of such pronounce- 
ment, the author makes no reference to 
the data, if any, on which he bases his 
statements. There is good reason for 
this. So far as the present writer has 
been able to discover there are no scientific 
data on the subject. The most that can 
be found is a considerable number of 
opinions, many of them eloquently ex- 
pressed. But brilliant style and great 
learning will not permanently serve as a 
substitute for data. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to 
approach quantitatively, one aspect of 
this problem, namely, the question of the 
direct influence of newspapers on public 
opinion on certain specific public issues. 
The aim is to discover to what extent a 
person's attitude on public questions, on 
which the press is assumed to be so influ- 
ential, correlates with the attitude on 
these questions of the newspaper to which 
he is most frequently exposed. For this 
purpose 940 of the residents of the city of 
Seattle were selected at random.’ 590 


§ Irvin, W., ‘““The American Newspaper," Collier's, 
January 21, 1911, p. 18. 

6 “Evidently the newspaper is an institution that 
is not yet fully understood. What it is, or seems 
to be, for any one of us at any time is determined by 
our differing points of view. As a matter of fact we 
do not know much about the newspaper. It has 
never been studied.’ Robert E. Park *‘The Natural 
History of the Newspaper,” A. J. S., November, 
1923. 

™The sample was compared with the general 
adult white population of the city (according to the 
census of 1920) with respect to nativity, citizenship, 
and occupations, and was found not to vary from the 
general population in these characteristics, by more 
than 14 per cent in any one respect. The proportion 
of the sample reading each paper (see Table I) also 
corresponded closely to the proportion of the total 
circulation of each paper. This was true except in 
the case of The Star, which has 30 per cent of the total 
daily circulation of the papers in the city, but which 


men and 350 women were interviewed 
and schedules filled out with their an- 
swers. For the purpose of this inquiry, 
four public questions which had been 
prominently before the electorate within 
the last eight months preceding the 
investigation were selected and each 
person asked his position on these ques- 
tions. In a different connection the per- 
son was asked what newspaper he read 
most frequently. The results of this 
part of the inquiry are shown in Table I, 
which indicates the degree of relationship, 
or lack of relationship, between the read- 
ers’ attitude on a public question and the 
attitude of the newspaper which each 
group read most frequently. 

Table I shows no significant relationship 
between the attitude of the newspaper 
and the attitude of the reader on the 
questions investigated. On the question 
of the city manager plan, which had been 
rejected at the polls about four months 
before this investigation was begun, 
The Times took a vigorous position against 
the measure. Fifty-two per cent of its 
readers agreed with their newspaper in 
this position. The Post-Intelligencer took 
a favorable stand on the question, and 50 
per cent of its readers agreed in this posi- 
tion. So far there is a slight indication 
of correlation between the attitude of the 
paper read most frequently and the atti- 
tude of the reader. When we consider 
The Star, however, this correlation be- 
comes negative, 55 per cent of the follow- 
ers of this paper being opposed to the city 


had only 14 per cent of the total circulation in the 
sample, and in the case of the Union Record which has 
12 per cent of the total daily circulation in the city 
but only 3 per cent in the sample. While there is 
reason to believe that this sample is for the present 
purpose representative of the great bul« of the popu- 
lation of the city, there is no need to insist on this 
point as the results are sufficiently significant as 
applied only to the class here investigated. 
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manager plan, although the paper en- 
dorsed the plan. In the case of The 
Union Record the most positive relationship 
is shown, 72 per cent of its readers agree- 
ing with the newspaper's attitude. Only 


the common factor which accounts for 
both the attitude of the paper and of 
its readers. Among those who follow 
out of town papers we find, as might be 
expected, a greater degree of indifference 


TABLE I 
Betwzen THE AtTiTuDE oF THE NEWSPAPER AND THE ATTITUDE OF THE READER ON PusLic 
Quzstions (Seattle) 
PUBLIC QUESTIONS 
Rainier Valley Political last 
PAPER READ MOST FREQUENTLY AND PER CENT 1 presiden cial 
OF WHOLE SAMPLE READING EACH PAPER 
j 
por | per'| por'| per'| per | por | per | por | per'| per'| per | per | por 
cont | cent | cent | cent | cont | cent | cont | comt | cont | cent | cent | comt | cont | cont 
Against Against Against Coolidge 
Times (99 pet |s2| 6 18 | 76| 6 75 | 35 10 4 | 66] 7| 
For Friendly Friendly No stand 
Post-Intelligencer (33 per cent).......... 50 | 40 | 9 22 | 65 | x2 m|15| 2 16 | 53 | 8 | | 20 
For No stand For La Follette 
35 [55 | 9 24 | 69 | 7 79 | | 8 20 | 49 | 8 2 | 39 
Against Against For La Follette 
Union Record (3 per 20/72] 72] 86] 7] 10] 27] 34] 17] 33 
Out-of-town paper (14 per cent)....... 4t | 43 | 16 | 23 | 6x | 15 | 6x | 25 | 14] 15 | | 4] 30 
Notes on Table I 


1. The city manager plan had been rejected at the polls four months before this investigation was made, 
55 per cent of those voting being opposed to the plan as proposed. The Rainier Valley Line and the Skagit 
Project were definitely proposed municipal ownership and development projects before the city council at the 


time of the investigation. 


2. A statement of the attitude of each newspaper on each of the public questions involved was secured 
from the editor of each paper except The Times. The attitude of the latter was determined from the paper 
itself as it attacked vigorously all three of the proposed city measures. 

3. The vote for president in Seattle at the last election was as follows: Coolidge, 55 per cent; La Follette, 


38 per cent; Davis, 7 per cent. 


4. The table was worked out separately for men and women but no significant differences in the two groups 


were evident. 


3 per cent of the whole sample were 
readers of the Union Record, however, 
and as it is the organ of organized labor, 
there is reason to believe that this third 
factor, namely the union organization, is 


to the question, but an approximately 
even division on the question among 
those who expressed themselves. 

On the question of the purchase of the 
Rainier Valley Street Railway line by the 
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city, the results are more difficult to 
analyze due to the lack of a positive stand 
on the questions by two of the papers. 
But the results reflect the same situation 
as found on the previous question, namely, 
that the correlation between the attitude 
of the newspaper and that of the readers is 
too small to be regarded as significant. 
We do find, it is true, a slightly greater 
percentage opposed among the readers 
of the two papers which were opposed 
to the measure. As compared with the 
group reading out of town papers, the 
difference between this group and the 
readers of the Times is 15 per cent, with the 
complicating factor that a much larger 
proportion of the former failed to answer 
the question. A truer measure of the 
difference perhaps is the difference between 
the Times (positively opposed) and the 
readers of the Star (no stand), a difference 
of 7 per cent. Obviously, the small 
difference makes causal connection ex- 
tremely doubtful or at least extremely 
small. 

In the case of the next question, namely 
the question of the Skagit Project (a 
proposal to enlarge and develop the city’s 
hydroelectric power plant) we have the 
most striking example of the lack of cor- 
relation between the attitude of news- 
papers and the attitude of its readers. 
The Times vigorously opposed this proj- 
ect and yet 75 per cent of its readers 
favored the project, which was the 
attitude of practically the same percentage 
of readers of the papers friendly or favor- 
able to the project. The Union Record 
again shows the most positive relation- 
ship, undoubtedly due to its being the 
organ of a special group. 

Finally, the relation between the atti- 
tude of the newspapers and the attitude 
of the voters in the last presidential elec- 
tion appears to be entirely negligible. 
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The Times supported Coolidge, and 66 
per cent of its readers indicated the same 
attitude. Fifty-three per cent of the 
readers of the Post-Intelligencer, which 
took no stand on candidates, also indicated 
a preference for the Republican ticket. 
At the same time the proportion of 
readers of the latter paper who indicated 
their preference for Davis and La Follette 
were practically the same as in the case of 
the Times. The difference in the percent- 
age of readers supporting Coolidge in the 
case of these two papers can be accounted 
for almost entirely on the basis of the 
larger percentage of the readers of the 
Post-Intelligencer who failed to indicate 
their preference. Again, the proportion 
of La Follette supporters among the 
readers of the Star, which supported La 
Follette, was no greater than the propor- 
tion supporting this candidate among the 
readers of the other two papers, one of 
which was indifferent, and the other 
vigorously opposed to this candidate. 
In the case of the Union Record we find the 
greatest scatteration between different 
candidates, but in view of the fact that 
the city as a whole is regarded as heavily 
Republican, the 34 per cent support of 
La Follette among the readers of the 
organ of organized labor, indicates again 
that in a homogeneous group of this kind, 
there tends to be a closer correspondence 
between the attitude of the newspaper 
read by such a group and the attitude of 
the group. Its special position as an 
organ of special group, however, intro- 
duces an element which invalidates to 
some extent the comparison of it with 
ordinary newspapers. 

The results, as far as this study is con- 
cerned, indicates unmistakably (1) that 
a modern commercial newspaper has little 
direct influence on the opinions of its 
readers dn public questions, It probably 
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seeks to discover and reflect that opinion 
rather than to make it. (2) The stand 
of a newspaper on public questions is a 
negligible factor in the reader's estimation 
in selecting his newspaper. (3) Only 
when a paper is the organ of some homo- 
geneous group does a slight correspond- 
ence between the attitudes of the news- 
paper and its readers appear. (4) News- 
paper opinions are perhaps themselves 
the products of the various forces which 
make opinion in a community. Of these, 
the newspaper is undoubtedly one, but its 
influence as such has perhaps been grossly 
overestimated or at least the nature of 
this influence has been misunderstood. 


II 


Further light on the attitude of people 
towards newspapers, in so far as the ques- 
tionnaire method is reliable in revealing 
such attitudes, was secured from a ranking 
by each person of the different departments 
of the newspaper on the basis of its rela- 
tive interest to the reader. This part 
of the inquiry is obviously open to the 
objection that few persons are capable or 
willing to give the actual facts in such 
cases, but tend to respond with the con- 
ventional attitude. The difficulty of ade- 
quately classifying the contents of a 
newspaper is also a complicating factor. 
The results, however, may have some 
degree of validity and hence are briefly 
submitted here. 

For the group as a whole, the interest 
value of different departments was ranked 
as follows: (1) General News, (2) Edi- 
torials, (3) Cartoons, (4) Advertising, 
(5) Sports, (6) Communications from 
readers, (7) Radio, (8) Puzzles. The 
order was the same for both men and 
women and corresponded closely, except 
that the women’s rating of advertising 
was relatively high and their rating of 


sports relatively low as compared with the 
rating by the men.® 

A ranking of the types of news on the 
basis of interest value gave the following 
order for the group as a whole: (1) 
Politics, (2) Disasters, (3) Graft, (4) 
Financial, (5) Crime, (6) Theater, (7) 
Marriage, (8) Society. The order was 
the same for the male as for the female 
group, but the women ranked graft, 
financial news, and crime relatively low, 
and theater, marriage, and society news 
correspondingly high. 

Finally, in response to the question, 
“Do you think the papers reliably report 
the news of the world,’’ 44 per cent 
answered ‘“‘Yes,’’ 44 per cent, “‘No,” 
9 per cent ‘‘Fairly,’’ and 3 per cent failed 
to answer. The estimated time spent 
reading newspapers daily was as follows: 
less than 15 minutes, 11 per cent; 16 to 30 
minutes, 37 per cent; 31 to 45 minutes, 
13 per cent; 46 to 60 minutes, 24 per cent; 
61 minutes and up, 8 per cent; no answer, 
4 per cent. 

Il 


The interest in the question of news- 
paper influence on public opinion has 
centered largely around the relationship 
between election success of candidates 
for office and their newspaper support 
in the campaign. This relationship and 
influence has been variously estimated 
and ranges from the view which holds 
that the two are directly, positively, and 
causally related, to the view which 


®The method employed was the same as was 
employed by Hotchkiss and Franken of New York 
University in a similar study in 1921. “Newspaper 
Reading Habits of Business Executives and Profes- 
sional Men in New York.’’ Copyrighted 1922 by 
New York Tribune. The findings in this study, and 
others cited in this report, agree in general with 
those of the present study, except that the Seattle 
group shows a much higher appreciation of cartoons. 
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holds that there is little or no relationship. 
The former view is undoubtedly more 
generally held. But much evidence may 
be adduced in support of either position. 
There is, on the one hand the unquestioned 
fact that candidates for mayor and other 
offices in many cities have been elected 
in the face of the united opposition of 
all or nearly all the aewspapers.° There 
is on the other hand apparently clear 
cases where newspapers have been very 
influential in causing public reforms. 
These latter cases, however, have fre- 
quently been cases where the great rdle 
‘of the newspaper has been that of exposing 
conditions not generally known and caus- 
ing agitation over them. But the ques- 
tion as to the nature and degree of the 
relationship existing in cither case may 
still be said to be open. 

As a more general and indirect approach 
to this problem, an attempt was made 
to ascertain the general relationship 
between the political alignment of various 
counties and states as evidenced by their 
votes, and the avowed political affiliation 
of the newspapers of these areas, stated in 
terms of the total circulation of all the 
papers of each party affiliation. For the 
state of Washington a study was made of 

the circulation of newspapers located in 
the different counties and the political 
alignment of these counties in the last 
gubernatorial election. This was obvi- 
ously an imperfect method due to the 
fact that many newspapers circulate out- 
side of the county of their location. The 
problem is further complicated by the 
fact that a great many papers prefer to 
list themselves as Independent. This is 
especially true of papers in small town 
and rural areas, where a paper must ap- 
peal to all factions for financial support. 
Nevertheless, the three counties which 

* See Bernays, Crystallizing Public Opinion, p. 71 and 

following for a summary of such cases. 
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returned the heaviest majorities for the 
Democratic candidate for governor in the 
last election had combined Democratic 
circulation of 851 as against 300 Repub. 
lican, and 3334 Independent. Likewise, 
the three counties returning the heaviest 
Republican majorities were found to 
have no Democratic newspapers. 

A similar comparison of the usual 
political classification of different states 
shows a more positive tendency for states 
of usually heavy Republican or Demo- 
cratic majorities to have the bulk of its 
newspaper circulation listed as of the 
same respective party affiliation. In this 
connection the most significant finding 
was the fact that the so-called doubtful 
states, ¢.g., Indiana, have an unusually 
large percentage of their newspaper circu- 
lation listed in the independent column. 

The fact that there seems to be, as was 
to be expected, a positive relationship 
on the whole between the avowed polit- 
ical affiliation of newspapers in a given 
area with the usual political complexion 
of that area, does not, of course, prove 
anything as to the influence of the news- 
papers in causing the political attitude 
of the people among whom it circulates. 
It is quite as reasonable to assume that 
the paper locates and takes its stand in 
accordance with the prevalent public 
view, thus being a reflector rather than a 
creator of public opinion. In view of the 
fact that the modern newspaper is prima- 
rily a business enterprise, the latter is a 
much more reasonable conclusion. This 
correspondence, therefore, on which many 
assumptions as to the direct power of the 
press in politics is based, furnishes very 
little legitimate ground for such assump- 
tions. In the first place, it is at most an 
indirect and general approach to the 
question of the relationship between 
newspaper support and the success of a 
given candidate in a given election. In 
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the second place, the conclusions drawn 
from part one of this study, as well as 
numerous cases where candidates win in 
spite of unanimous newspaper opposition, 
throw very serious doubt on the assumed 
causal relationship. Certainly newspaper 
support cannot be regarded as in any way 
essential to political success, and its power 
in a negative way, namely, in refusing all 
publicity to a candidate, is perhaps more 
important than its positive stand for or 
against a candidate or an issue. 

The conclusions here set forth, es- 
pecially in part one of this paper, seem 
justified on the basis of the present study 
as well as from facts of general observa- 
tion.’ Whether these results will hold 


10For such facts see Bernays, Crystallizing Public 
Opinion, p. 71ff. Also McKenzie, “Community 
Forces: A Study of the Non-Partisan Municipal 
Elections in Seattle.’’ Jr. of Soc. Forces, Jan., 1924, 


PP- 272-3. 


true of other cities and especially of small 
towns and rural areas is a question which 
only further inquiry can reveal. There 
is reason to believe, in fact, that the influ- 
ence of the press on the people of large 
Cities on questions such as those here 
investigated is far less than in small towns 
and rural areas, due to the number and 
frequency of other contacts in the city 
through reading several newspapers and 
through clubs, unions, and personal and 
group influences. This paper does not, of 
course, pretend to answer in any complete 
or conclusive way the question of the 
newspaper's influence. Obviously this 
study has made no attempt to evaluate 
the more subtle and far-reaching influence 
of the newspaper through suggestion and 
repetition and possible suppression of 
news. The more general validity of the 
conclusions remain to.he tested by further 
study. 


ANTHROPOLOGY, A NATURAL SCIENCE? 
ROBERT REDFIELD 


CIENCE, broadly speaking, is the 
S systematic investigation of ob- 
served phenomena. It is recog- 
nized that this investigation may be 
directed towards one of two distinct 
and opposable ends. It may be the aim 
of such investigation to discover and set 
out specific sequences, temporal or spatial, 
of objects or events. History and ge- 
ography are scientific disciplines of this 
sort. They are sometimes called descrip- 
tive sciences. In fact all sciences are 
descriptive, but the events or objects 
of the historical-geographical sciences 
are described as they are encountered in 
time or space, and each datum is unique 
and not subject to verification. 


The term natural science, on the other 
hand, is often reserved for scientific 
investigation which seeks to classify data 
and to reduce a wide range of observed 
phenomena to a brief statement or for- 
mula. This formula is termed a natural 
law. It is, of course, not a law at all: 
it compels nothing. It is merely a short- 
hand description of phenomena observed 
to recur.1 It is the processual counter- 
part of the generic concept. It is tested 
pragmatically, not by any standard of 


1 Karl Pearson: The Grammar of Science, 77; A. D. 
Ritchie: The Scientific Method, 55; Hobson, The 
Domain of Natural Science, 26; L. L. Bernard, **Scien- 
tific Method and Social Progress,"’ Amer. Jour. Soc., 


July, 1925. 
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absolute truth.? Physics and chemistry 
are sciences of this sort. 

Among recent general sociological 
books, this distinction is explicitly set 
forth in Park and Burgess, Introduction to 
the Science of Sociology, pp. 12-24, and is 
recognized in C. M. Case, Omtlines of 
Introductory Sociology, xvi-xvii. 

But while the facts of history and of 
natural science are of distinct characters, 
history and natural science do not remain 
distinct, but in certain regions of inquiry 
the one tends to become the other. 
Geography, in its established phase, is a 
purely descriptive (i.e., depictive) science, 
but nevertheless it is forever tending to 
reduce its data to types and is thus forever 
passing over into natural science.* Even 
the historians do not in every case confine 
themselves to events. In becoming a 
‘comparative historian,’’ Professor F.. J. 
Teggart has sought to ‘‘do for human 
history what biologists are engaged in 
doing for the history of the forms of 
life.’’* So he calls his book The Processes 
of History. History, to him, is to become 
a natural science, i.e., sociology. 

From the point of view of this distinc- 
tion it is interesting to consider the 
methods of anthropology. Unlike 
sociology, anthropology has no roots in 
philosophy. It arose out of a scientific 
interest in primitive and prehistoric man. 
Anthropological science thus grew up 
around a body of materials and not 
around a defined method. For this reason 
its relation to history and to natural 
science did not at once become clear. 
Its interest in this connection lies in the 
fact that anthropological method has been 
both that of history and that of a natural 
science. Certain of its workers and cer- 


2 Vaihinger, The Philosophy of ‘‘As If,’’ 215. 
7 As, for example, Jean Brunhes: Human Geog- 


raphy. 
“F. J. Teggart: The Processes of History, 1918. 
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tain of its schools have inclined to one 
of the two methods, while others have 
inclined to the other. In a paper defining 
the field and principles of anthropology, 
Boas simultaneously embraced both 
methods. 

In this sense, anthropology is the science that 
endeavors to reconstruct the early history of mankind, 
and that tries, wherever possible, to express in the 
form of laws ever-recurring modes of historical 
happenings.’ 

The natural science method was once 
the anthropological method. In the early 
days, when anthropologists wrote under 
the dominance of the evolutionary view- 
point, before Boas had appeared to reduce 
their hypothetical schemes to unsound 
conjectures, anthropologists employed the 
comparative method, and were thereby 
natural historians or natural scientists, 
Tylor, for example, declared that to many 
educated minds (but not to Tylor). 
there seems something presumptuous and repulsive in 
the view that the history of mankind is part and 
parcel of the history of nature, that our thoughts, 
wills and actions accord with laws as definite a 
those which govern the motion of waves, the com- 
bination of acids and bases, and the growth of plants 
and animals.® 

Although Tylor did not entirely over- 
look the fact that the culture of any group 
has been largely determined by the ex 
periences of that group, his interest lay in 
reducing human behavior to types. — 


In studying both the recurrence of special habits 
or ideas in several districts and their prevalence 
within each district, there come before us ever 
reiterated proofs of regular causation, producing the 
phenomena of human life, and of laws of maintenance 
and diffusion according to which these phenomena 
settle into permanent standard conditions of society 
at definite stages of culture.’ 


5 Franz Boas: Anthropology, 8. 
®Edward B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, 7th eda 


1924, 2. 
TIb., 13. 
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Tylor, and his contemporaries, sought 
to reduce cultural data to classes, and to 
tell the history of the development of 
such classes. So, for example, as has 
been pointed out by Park and Burgess, 
Westermarck’s History of Human Marriage 
is, more exactly, a natural history of 
human marriage. Westermarck calls his 
method ‘‘comparative sociology:”’ 


Its ultimate object is, of course, the same as that 
of every other science, namely, to explain the facts 
with which it is concerned, to give an answer to the 
question, why?* 


Thisinterest in a search for fundamental 
social laws was halted when the assump- 
tions of the evolutionistic anthropologists 
were pointed out and their central fallacy 
made clear. As early as 1896 Franz Boas? 
showed that this fallacy lay in the false 
assumption that the same phenomena 
are always due to the same causes, and 
in the conclusion therefrom that there is 
one uniform pattern of cultural evolution 
applicable to all groups. In a paper in 
which he made this criticism of the com- 
parative method, as then practiced, Boas 
announced the program for future anthro- 
pological investigation—a program which 
was to be faithfully followed by American 
anthropologists for a generation :!° 


The immediate results of the historical method 
are, therefore, histories of the cultures of diverse 
tribes which have been the subject of study. I fully 
agree with those anthropologists who claim that 
this is not the ultimate aim of our science, because 
the general laws, although implied in such a descrip- 
tion, cannot be clearly formulated nor their relative 
value appreciated without a thorough comparison 
of the manner in which they assert themselves in 
diferent cultures. But I insist that the application 


*Edward Westermarck, The History of Human 
Marriage, 5th ed., Vol. I, p. 2. 

*Franz Boas, “The Limitations of the Com- 
patative Method of Anthropology,” Science, N.S., 
Vol. IV, No. 103, p. 304. 

0 Boas, op. cit., 907. 
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of this method is the indispensable condition of 
sound progress. The psychological problem is 
contained in the results of the historical inquiry. 
When we have cleared up the history of a single 
culture and understand the effects of environment 
and the psychological conditions that are reflected 
in it we have made a step forward, as we can then 
investigate in how far the same causes or other 
causes were at work in the development of other 
cultures. Thus by comparing histories of growth 
general laws may be found. This method is much 
safer than the comparative method, as it is usually 
practiced, because instead of a hypothesis on the 
mode of development actual history forms the basis 
of our deductions. 


Similar reactions to evolutionistic an- 
thropology took place in England and in 
Germany, and anthropology became a 
historical science. During the first quar- 
ter of this century anthropologists have 
been engaged largely in determining the 
distribution of specific traits of specific 
peoples, and in offering hypotheses as 
to the histories of specific groups without 
written records. They have been dealing 
with events. In Kroeber’s Anthropology 
he states that ‘‘anthropology has been 
occupied with trying to generalize the 
findings of history’’" but in fact the 
pages which follow this statement gener- 
alize very little upon history; they are 
history. The historical method employed 
by recent American anthropologists has 
been clearly formulated by Kroeber: 

It is historical in the sense that it insists on first 
depicting things as they are and then inferring 
generalizations secondarily if at all, instead of plung- 
ing at once into a search for principles. It may not 
seem historical in the literal conventional sense 
because the ethnologist’s data are not presented to 
him chronologically. He is therefore compelled to 
establish his time sequences. This he does by com- 
parisons, especially by taking the fullest possible 
cognizance of all space factors—geography, diffusions, 
distributions. As soon, however, as he has re- 
constructed his time sequences as well as he may, he 
follows the methods of the orthodox historian. 
He describes, giving his product depth through 


A, Krocber, Anthropology, 5. 
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consideration of environmental and especially of 
psychological factors; but he describes only. It is 
each unique event that holds his interest, not the 
common likeness that may seem to run through events 
but which he finds, as he remains objective, to dilute 
thinner in proportion as he scrutinizes more accu- 
rately and finally to melt into intangibilities. . .. . 

In essence, then, modern ethnology says that so 
and so happened, and may tell why it happened thus 
in that particular case. It does tell, and it does not 
try to tell why things happen in society as such.” 


At the same time Kroeber kept in mind 
a more remote end of cultural anthro- 
pology in natural science: 


As long as we continue offering the world only 
reconstructions of specific detail, and consistently 
show a negativistic attitude toward broader con- 
clusions, the world will find very little of profit in 
ethnology. People do want to know why.” 


In general, recent American anthropol- 
ogists have been practical field workers 
who have had little occasion to stop and 
reflect upon their methods and distinguish 
the historical interest from that of natural 
science. Of those who have appreciated 
that there is here a fundamental differ- 
ence in the logical character of facts, 


L. Kroeber, Review of Lowie’s Primitive 
Society, American Anthropologist, N.S., Vol. 22, 1920, 
377; 380. 

The identification of ethnology with history is 
likewise made by Lowie (Culture and Ethnology, 82- 
83): “A given culture is, in a measure at least, a 
unique phenomenon. In so far as this is true it 
must defy generalized treatment, and the explanation 
of a cultural phenomenon will consist in referring it 
back to the particular circumstances that preceded it. 
In other words, the explanation will consist in a 
recital of its past history... . . 

So, too, a historian: ‘‘It seems, then, that while 
there is a clear-cut distinction to be made between 
the subject matter of anthropology and that of his- 
tory, and while there is a wide difference to be 
noticed in the literary form assumed by the typical 
statement of results in the one study and the other, 
the fundamental methodological portion of the two 
is identical.” F. J. Teggart, “Anthropology and 
History,” Jour. Phil., Psych. and Sci. Method, Vol. 19, 
1919, 693. 

148 Kroeber, op. cit., 380. 
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Kroeber has made the clearest statements, 
He did not, however, make the sharp dis- 
tinction immediately. His ‘‘Eighteen 
Professions,’’ published in 1915, is an 
affirmation by an anthropologist that his 
method is historical. Kroeber felt the 
fundamental difference between the 
method of history and the method of 
natural science, but in this paper he as- 
sumed that cultural phenomena were in- 
capable of treatment by a natural science, 
He called all natural science ‘‘biology.” 
‘*Anthropology today includes two studies 
which fundamental differences of aim and 
method render irreconcilable. One of 
these branches is biological and psy- 
chological; the other, social or historical, 
. In what follows, historical an- 
thropology, history and sociology ate 
referred to as history. Physical an- 
thropology and psychology are included 
in biology.’’ He concludes: *‘In fine, the 
determinations and methods of biological, 
psychological or natural science do not 
exist for history, are disregarded by 
consistent biological practice. Most bi- 
ologists have implicitly followed their 
aspect of this doctrine, but their subse- 
quent success has tempted many his- 
torians, especially sociologists, anthro- 
pologists and theorists, to imitate them 
instead of pursuing their proper comple- 
mentary method.’"!4 
But in a later paper,'® Kroeber made a 
clear distinction between the historical- 
geographical and the natural science 
methods. ‘‘Data may be viewed directly 
as they present themselves; or we can seek 
to pass through them to the processes 
involved.’’ In the realm of the “‘supet- 
organic,’’ ‘‘culture history”’ is ‘‘depiction 


4A. L. Kroeber, “Eighteen Professions,"’ Am# 
ican Anthropologist, N. S. Vol. 17, 1915, 283-288. 

16 A. L. Kroeber, “The Possibility of a Social 
Psychology," American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 23) 
1917, 633-650. 
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of phenomena,”’ while ‘‘social psychol- 
ogy’’ is ‘formulation of processes."’ In 
this paper Kroeber acknowledges the 
possibility of a natural science of the 
superorganic, and sociology is no longer 
included with history: ‘There is no a 
priori reason visible, accordingly, why a 
science of cultural mechanics, or social 
psychology, or sociology, is impossible”’ 
(p. 640). Such a sociology must, he says, 
consistently view ‘‘social phenomena and 
forces as cultural, and not as aggregations | 
and products of psychic phenomena and > 
forces’’ (p. 650). 

Now the interesting fact is that though 
modern anthropology is primarily his- 
tory, it does tend in various regions of 
inquiry to become this ‘‘social psy- 
chology’’ or ‘“‘sociology’’ of which 
Kroeber speaks. It does occasionally 
“pass through data to the processes in- 
Physical anthropology, of 
course, has long since advanced beyond a 
mere taxonomic classification of biological 


types of the human species, and frequently 


directs its attention to the processes 
whereby somatological change takes 
place. Primitive linguistics early sought 
out types and processes. Archaeology 


‘remains closest to history. It is the 


ethnologist who deals with the phe- 
nomena of the superorganic.'’ At first 
the method of the ethnologist was simply 


Yet even here the work of Jane Harrison (al- 
though she is not an anthropologist), is a case where 
archaeological materials are treated essentially by 
the method of a natural science. The aim there is 
to describe the myth and religion of an extinct people 
so far as may be determined from archacological 
evidence, as types of behavior occasioned by certain 
fundamental human motives. Jane Harrison: Pro- 
legomena to the Study of Greek Religion, Cambridge, 
England, 1908; Themis, A Study of the Social Origins of 


| Greck Religions, Cambridge, England, 1912, Mythology, 


Boston, Mass., 1924. 

“Culture is, indeed, the sole and exclusive sub- 
ject matter of ethnology.” Robert M. Lowie, 
Culture and Ethnology, 5. 
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depictive. Ethnology came to be dis- 
tinguished from ethnography, the latter 
term meaning descriptive (depictive) eth- 
nology, only when ethnology came to be 
something besides mere description. 
Ethnologists do reduce their data to types, 
and they do arrive at formulations of 
processes. 

Anexample of how descriptions of proc- 
ess are almost inevitable in considering 
ethnological problems could be found in 
almost any modern ethnological writing, 
but we may take a paper by Edward Sapir 
entitled ‘Time Perspective in Aboriginal 
American Culture: A Study in Method.’’?* 
Dr. Sapir is there unequivocal in his view 
that modern anthropology is a purely 
historical science: 


Cultural anthropology is more and more rapidly 
getting to realize itself a strictly historical science. 
Its data can not be understood, either in themselves 
or in their relation to one another, except as the end- 
points of specific sequences of events reaching back 
into the remote past. Some of us may be more 
interested in the psychological laws of human de- 
velopment that we believe ourselves capable of 
extracting from the raw materials of ethnology and 
archaeology, than in the establishment of definite 
historical facts and relationships that would tend to 
make this material intelligible, but it is not at all 
clear that the formulation of such laws is any more 
the business of the anthropologist than of the his- 
torian in the customarily narrow sense of the word. 

. . . Granting that the labours of the folk- 
psychologists are justifiable in themselves, the main 
point remains that so-called primitive culture con- 
sists throughout the phenomena that, so far as the 
ethnologist is concerned, must be worked out histor- 
ically, that is, in terms of actual happenings, however 
inferred, that are conceived to have a specific se- 
quence, a specific localization, and specific relations 
among themselves. 


Sapir presents an exhaustive outline of 
means whereby the relative priority of 
cultural elements in defined cultures may 
be determined. Such, for example, are 


18 Canada Dept. of Mines, Memoir go, Ottawa, 
1916. 
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“*principles of necessary presupposition,"’ 
“relative firmness of association,”’ ‘‘cul- 
tural elaboration and specialization,”’ etc. 
But this leads him to express in general 
formulae the recurrence of phenomena 
which may be relied on to establish such a 
chronology, and the refinement of such 
formulae leads to the statement of natural 
“‘laws."' Thus, in inquiring into the 
limitations upon the information to be 
obtained from interpretation of the ge- 
ographic distribution of culture traits, 
he is led to make this statement: 


A culture element is transmitted with maximum 
ease when it is conceptually readily detachable from 
its cultural setting, is not hedged about in practice 
by religious or other restraints, is without difficulty 


assimilable to the borrowing culture, and travels — 


from one tribe to another living in friendly, or at 
least intimate, relations with it, particularly when 
these tribes are bound to each other by ties of inter- 
marriage and linguistic affinity and are situated on an 
important trade route. 


Here the ethnologist has stated a 
“natural law,”’ the description of processes 
originating as a sort of by-product of the 
historical account. The descriptive 
formulation just quoted is made not as an 
end, but as a means of finding out what 
happened in a certain place at a certain 
time. The processes of diffusion are de- 
fined as a guide to the historical in- 
vestigator. But there is a tendency, with 
certain ethnologists, for these processes 
to become a scientific end in themselves, 
and at this point ethnology has become a 
natural science. The process of diffusion 
is the process most extensively treated by 
ethnologists, but a wider and wider field of 
explanatory science tends to be developed 
bythem. This tendency is clearly marked 
in Clark Wissler’s Man and Culture.’® 
This is in a very large measure an attempt 
to formulate culture processes. Particu- 


1° Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 1923. 
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larly in the chapter, ‘“The Rationalization 
of Culture Processes’’ does Wissler antici- 
pate an explanatory science of cultural 
phenomena, which shall have for its end 
control 

Another ethnologist whose interest 
was in a large measure that of a natural 
scientist is W. H.R. Rivers. It is particu. 
larly interesting to note this fact, in view 
of the attempt of the extreme diffusionists 
to identify his work completely with their 
own. Elliott Smith and W. J. Perry 
are simply historians (perhaps some of 
their American critics would prefer to 
say, mythologists!); they conceive it their 
task to tell the story of the migration of 
culture elements from the supposed Egyp- 
tian center. Rivers had a broader inter- 
est. Inanearly paper,*! Rivers is ostensi- 
bly inquiring into the problem of what 
folkways are more easily borrowed, as a 
means to the ‘‘analysis of cultures,’’ that 
is, the determination of historical se- 
quences in certain defined areas. But in 
reading the paper there is always a feeling 
that Rivers is interested in these matters 
of process in themselves. Writing nine 
years later, in his Social Organization, 
Rivers discusses this aspect of ethnology 
without reference to an ultimate historical 


purpose. He begins by saying: 


I am one of those who believe that the ultimate aim 
of all studies of mankind, whether historical or 
scientific, is to reach explanations in terms of the 
ideas, beliefs, sentiments and instinctive tendencies 
by which the conduct of man, both individual and 
collective, is determined.™ 


20"So conceiving culture to be the expression 
of the most distinctive phase of man’s original nature, 
anthropology secks to comprehend and formulate 
the modes and conditions of this expression in just 
the same way as we now deal with other phenomena” 
(Op. cit., 327). 

#1 W. H. R. Rivers, Ethnological Analysis 
of Culture,"’ Nature, 1911, 358-60. 
Rivers, Op. cit., 3. 
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He then proceeds to study social organi- 
zation ‘‘as a process,"’ and from his data 
educes general formulae descriptive of 
recurrent phenomena in the field of social 
organization. As his Social Organization 
is a description of the processes whereby 
forms of social grouping come into being, 
so his Medicine, Magic and Religion is 
essentially a natural history of curative 
practices, describing the process of their 
change from irrational to rational be- 
havior. Rivers studies, by comparative 
ethnology, ways of behavior stimulated 
by the crisis of disease, i.e., ways of curing 
the disease; this part of the book is a 
description of the process whereby merely 
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expressive behavior gives way to a rational 
therapeutic treatment. 

Anthropology, therefore, although in 
large measure a historical science, ever 
and again tends to become a natural 
science. To what extent its contribution 
to a nomothetic science of human behavior 
will remain independent, or will become 
merged with other disciplines having 
this method and interest, remains uncer- 
tain. It is probable that. for some time 
its important contribution will remain the 
collection of a wide variety of invaluable 
data. Upon these data sociologists and 
social psychologists are in a large degree 


. dependent. 
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TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


in any af 


Ken include material of three kinds: (1) 
special projects, working programs, 
field; (3) study and research. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH—SIGNIFICANCE AND TECHNIQUE 
T. L. KIBLER 


HE whole field of research in the 
social sciences has, in recent 
years, undergone a remarkable 

transformation. The development of the 
large scale business unit, the increasing 
concentration of population in the cities, 
the intensity of competition, and the 
complexity of social relations under the 
conditions resulting, have all tended to 
the creation of acute economic and social 
problems, the satisfactory solution of 
which is intimately bound up with human 
welfare. 

These problems are international—and 
they are intensely local. Federal, state 
and municipal, governments, trade asso- 
ciations, and private industry, are coming 
to recognize them as affected with public 
interest, and even with individual and 
corporate survival. 

Social well-being can not be considered 
apart from economic well-being. The 
most serious social problems arise out of 
economic mal-adjustments. Economic 
problems are, in their larger aspect, social 
problems in their most acute form. 
Whether unwholesome economic condi- 
tions are traceable to ignorance, or in- 
competence, or unfair competition, or 
faulty machinery of commerce, or govern- 
mental laxity, or restrictions, or encroach- 
ments, the modern socialized state and the 
private producer as well, are compelled 
to take stock looking toward remedial 
measures. 


This whole situation gives rise to the 
gradual evolution of an entirely new 
attitude toward what is significantly 
coming to be regarded as the profession of 
business. Even now the conditions essen- 
tial to the successful administration of 
any large business enterprise involve 
specialized qualifications of a high order. 

Educators at large have for some time 
viewed ‘‘with alarm’’ the growing tend- 
ency of the state and of business itself 
to give recognition to the professi 
nature of the function known as business 
administration. Many liberal arts folk 
have and do utterly deplore the tendency 
to commercialize education involving, 
as they say, a movement away from what 
they conceive to be essentially cultural. 
One might think that they longed for the 
return of the days of the cloister, when 
scholarship and learning were prized, 
not for their contribution toward the 
amelioration of life's hardships and the 
elevation of the standard of living, but 
rather for the aesthetic joys and satis 
factions growing out of the consciousness 
that they “‘are not as other men.” 

Schools and colleges of business them- 
selves have not always been backward in 
apprehending the dangers involved in an 
effort to turn out graduates properly quali- 
fied to enter business careers. Camps of 
contending factions have been fairly 
divided. Out of it all has grown a fait 
compromise of the curriculum to those 
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demanding, on the one hand, a high degree 
of vocationalization, and, on the other, a 
high degree of liberalization. It is clear, 
however, that the problem has not yet 
been completely solved. 

In many quarters, opinion is crystalliz- 
ing in favor of, (1) broader background 
in the fields of literature and the exact 
sciences; (2) resort to the laboratory of 
the business world as a means of acquaint- 
ing students with business routine and 
procedure; (3) emphasis upon fundamental 
principle in the class room with frequent 
resort to practical problems for purposes 
of illustration and the stimulation of 
thought in the application of theory; and 
(4) the development of the research view- 
point and technique as an essential condi- 
tion to the determination of correct theory 
as well as to the training of men for 
constructive leadership. 

The limitations upon this paper will 
not permit of the discussion of the first 
three points although each might readily 
be correlated to the subject of business 
research, its purpose, methods and tech- 
nique, and its place in the organization 
and scientific administration of any form 
of business enterprise beyond the most 
crude and elementary. 

The admission of research to an impor- 
tant place in modern business practice at 
once contributes a new poise and signifi- 
cance to business education. So soon as it 
becomes possible to use business experi- 
ence as a guide to business policy, business 
operations become subject to a consider- 
able measure of scientific control. The 
stigma hitherto attached by the elect 
to business education loses much of its 
sting in the face of the application, to 
the determination of business policy, 
of the scientific concept expressed in the 
term ‘‘precision.”’ 

A well-founded body of knowledge is 
atising which discloses relationships of 
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cause and effect, subject, to be sure, to 
modification and interpretation growing 
out of variations in human and environ- 
mental factors. If the business unit is 
large, it must adopt such administrative 
methods and machinery as will enable it 
to inject through the whole organization 
a high degree of coérdination and control. 
Raw materials and stock must often be 
procured and labor contracts made for 
months in advance. The market for 
buying and selling must be appraised. 
Price changes, crop conditions, transporta- 
tion rates, risk, credit, labor—all having 
to do with foreign and domestic competi- 
tive status—must be anticipated and inter- 
preted. The production program of the 
industry in question must be timed to the 
capacity of the market to absorb the 
product at prevailing competitive prices. 
Furthermore, if the business is to continue 
on a sound basis, such prices must nor- 
mally contain in themselves all the 
expenses of production including adequate 
profits to cover the risks involved in the 
enterprise. These conditions necessitate 
the most rigorous control of the whole 
production and marketing program. 

In spite of the many variable factors 
above intimated, a sort of business tech- 
nique is rapidly taking form. Business 
procedure, while it must ever remain 
flexible and adaptable to different types 
of enterprise, and to different environ- 
mental conditions, is, in many respects, 
yielding to a certain standardization in 
method and procedure. This standard- 
ization is being effected through empirical 
studies involving minute scrutiny of 
business phenomena in all its phases. 
The research student is testing abstract 
theories by resort to actual practices, 
and, where a sufficient amount of quan- 
titative data can be made available, he is 
approaching his problems, aposteriori, 
and building up his case in a manner 
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quite comparable to that employed in the 
physical laboratory. 

There is no thought, of course, that the 
application of scientific method to the 
determination of business policy and pro- 
cedure, will leave no place for the exercise 
of discretion and judgment; nor that 
initiative and aggressive leadership will 
ever be assigned a minor rdéle in business 
development; nor even that business rou- 
tine and procedure can be cast into a mold 
and delivered complete to the student con- 
templating a business career. 

It is true that laws as interpreted are 
matters of fact and that business must 
accommodate itself to prescribed limita- 
tions; that a considerable part of business 
technique itself has become standardized 
through processes of experiment and evolu- 
tion under the critical eye of the research 
specialist. As a result, many hitherto 
difficult phases have resolved themselves 
into rote and routine through the applica- 
tion of recognized ‘‘fundamental princi- 
ples’’ as a guide to business practices. 

The subjection of modern experience to 
scientific analysis and appraisal by re- 
search specialists acting either for the 
state or private interests has given rise 
to a great body of literature in the fields of 
accounting, marketing, finance, manage- 
ment, commerce and _ transportation. 
Meanwhile, governmental and business 
agencies are busy assembling additional 
statistical and documentary data which 
are being subjected to minute scrutiny in 
an effort to discover new principles and 
tendencies that may serve to bring about 
still greater economies in productive and 
distributive processes. 

Such studies as the above contribute 
to the clarification of the atmosphere 
for the freer and more confident exercise 
of initiative and aggressive leadership. 
The zone for the exercise of discretion 
and judgment becomes thereby narrowed, 
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but highly refined. The business man, 
with a thorough grounding in principle 
and approved practice, is in a position 
to attack the problem that is peculiar to 
his business and to concentrate all his 
thoughts upon its solution. Thus scien- 
tific precision finds its place in business 
processes. 

The average mind will ultimately ac 
cept ‘‘best practice’ as a guide. The 
alert mind, striving for competitive ad- 
vantage, will not accept any conclusions 
as final and ultimate. Business is essen- 
tially dynamic, and progress in method 
and procedure must ever be coincident 
with the abandonment of standardized 
concept and the blazing of new trails, 
Competitive advantage, in fact often 
arises out of successful experiment. Bus- 
iness research makes its contribution to 
progress by its continued search for truth 
and its evaluation of every possible 
condition or circumstance that may have 
a bearing upon the attainment of the 
desired result. 

In the light of the above, schools and 
colleges of commerce are giving increasing 
attention to the subject of business te- 
search. Time was when the student was 
not called upon to develop research 
technique in any field until he had entered 
upon graduate work proper. This most 
vital phase of preparation is now almost 
uniformly being pushed back into the 
work of the junior and senior years. An 
increasing amount of attention is being 
given to the whole problem of method 
and procedure in the assembly, organiza- 
tion and analysis of data, the evaluation of 
evidence, and the preparation of business 
documents and reports. The approach is 
coming to be quite comparable to that 
involved in the preparation of a legal 
brief except that the student is urged to 
approach his problem from the stand- 
point, not of the case that is to be 
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proved, but rather of the truth that is 
to be found. 

The nature of the subject matter facing 
business research offers a most unique field 
for the development of the view point 
of the scholar. The problems involved 
are frequently so delicate, and the interests 
so vital and far-reaching, as to demand 
the highest order of skill and integrity on 
the part of him who undertakes to find the 
truth and assert it. The research student 
should therefore be urged to isolate his 
problem, to abstract himself from it, to 
objectify the issue, and to devote himself 
to its solution through exhaustive in- 
vestigation, critical analysis, and un- 
prejudiced appraisal of authorities. 

It is a difficult task to develop in the 
mind of the student, an impersonal view- 
point toward any problems in which he 
has other than a merely scientific interest. 
Perhaps only those of the strongest char- 
acter and greatest aptitude may hope to 
attain it. This is especially true of those 
who would essay to enter the field of 
business research. It is almost invariably 
the business aspect of all problems, 
whether of a private, institutional, or 
governmental, nature, that renders most 
difficult the uncovering of the truth. 

In the physical sciences, the immediate 
and ultimate personal advancement of 
the investigator, as well as the employer, 
is usually conditioned upon accurate 
test, observation, and conclusion. The 
very nature of the problem compels the 
impersonal viewpoint. The investigator 
is dealing with compounds and elements 
which are themselves objective. He per- 
forms his function when he weighs his 
clements, creates certain conditions of 
moisture, temperature, pressure, purity, 
and so forth, and then simply makes 
correct observation and tabulation of reac- 
tions. All this is tedious and exacting, 
but it is not a strain on the moral fibre 
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of the investigator. Similar observations, 
having more or less force, may be made 
with regard to other fields of learning, 
leading almost invariably to the conclu- 
sion that it is the investigation of the 
business aspect of all problems that 
requires the finest poise and balance, as 
well as the highest order of devotion to 
truth. 

The reason for the above conclusion is 
obvious: The investigator of business 
problems is one with an interest. He can 
scarcely be oblivious to the conclusions 
he draws because those conclusions are so 
frequently colored by his real, or apparent, 
interest; it is likewise with labor. The 
investigation of wages, salaries, com- 
petition, location of an industry, price 
movements, taxation, tariff, ship subsidy, 
railroad rates,—all, involve financial inter- 
ests that almost invariably modify, if 
they do not dominate, the nature of the 
conclusions reached. It can often be 


shown that the finding of the truth and 


the proclamation of it promote the 
ultimate interest even of the individual, 
or group, apparently affected detriment- 
ally. A pity it can not always be shown 
—save for this: That the refinement of 
character and the strengthening of the 
moral sinew for even more exacting tests, 
are accomplished only under stress where 
the selfish interests are not obviously 
served. 

Much emphasis should be placed on 
method, or the technique of research. 
The novice approaches his work with 
little idea of the necessity of definition 
and clear specification of the exact prob- 
lem; not only so, but he knows little 
about how to organize his material to 
keep check on his authorities, etc. The 
following steps seem fairly clearly de- 
fined: Definition of problem; outline of 
treatment; preparation of bibliography; 
assembly of material, meanwhile develop- 
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ment and modification of outline as the 
investigation proceeds; and, finally, an- 
alysis, evaluation and findings. It is not 
intended to leave the impression that the 
above steps are separate and distinct from 
each other, or that they should be taken 
in the order named. They frequently 
merge into each other and must be carried 
along simultaneously as indicated in the 
discussion to follow. 

The importance of definition of the 
problem, with limitations clearly pre- 
scribed can not be too much emphasized. 
It is always preferable to narrow the issue 
to those particular phases of the larger 
problem that have not been covered by the 
contribution of others. This means that 
the research student must be thoroughly 
aware of what has already been accom- 
plished as set forth not only in his native 
literature but also in the literature of 
other peoples. The literature of the 
subject is therefore an essential back- 
ground if one would make a contribution 
to it. It should be mastered and its con- 
tribution briefly summarized in an intro- 
ductory statement. The student is then 
in a position to grasp the problems in- 
volved and clearly to define that particular 
phase which it is his intention to attack. 
The fact that further study may necessitate 
a shift in specifications or objective renders 
none the less important the above pro- 
cedure; otherwise the study is haphazard 
and rudderless. 

The investigator may find as he delves 
further into the subject that the phase 
chosen has already been covered in whole 
or in part; or he may find that it is too 
marrow or too broad; or that source 
material is unobtainable, or even that the 
subject is of such minor significance as to 
be scarcely worthy of elaborate study 
and analysis. Such findings may justify 
more or less refinement of the theme, or 
even the abandonment of it. 
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ment of subject matter and bibliography 
will be greatly facilitated by building 
up two sets of files which may be desig- 
nated respectively as ‘‘content,”’ and 
“bibliography,” files. The content file 
should be arranged in the order of the 
carefully prepared outline. Separators 
should bear in the upper left hand corner 
the topics and subtopics appearing in the 
outline. The complete file of separators, 
each bearing a single topic or subtopic, 
will then constitute the complete outline. 
The cards used may be 3 x 5, or larger as 
convenience may dictate. 

It goes, without saying, that the bibli- 
ography should be carefully developed 
along with the content file. In the 
arrangement of the bibliography files the 
alphabetical order should be observed. 
Where it is necessary to cover a large 
amount of secondary material, it is perhaps 
advisable to classify the bibliography 
into, ‘‘source material’’ and ‘“‘secondary 
material.’ ‘ile former should be clearly 
differentiated from the latter. The sub- 
ject itself often determines the nature of 
the distinction. No fast and tight line 
may be drawn. In source material, we 
usually include such as the following: 
Data assembled without prejudice by 
governments, private industry, or in- 
dividuals in their direct contact with the 
problem under investigation; decisions 
and reports of duly constituted govern- 
mental agencies and private institutions; 
and books of account and statistical data 
prepared as guides to business or govern- 
mental policies. Secondary material usu- 
ally includes books, periodicals, news- 
papers, etc., that represent the inter- 
pretation by some individual or group of 
individuals of material of the first order, 
or of other material of a secondary nature. 
Some of this material may be highly 
authentic but it can not be regarded as 
original source material. It should al- 
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ways be used with caution and should be 
wholly eliminated from that part of the 
findings upon which the student relies 
for his original contribution to the subject 
in hand. 

It is obvious that the reasons lying 
behind the assembly of any data or the 
preparation of any report have much to do 
with the weight to be assigned in the 
evaluation of authorities. So soon as it 
becomes apparent that the investigator is 
straining his facts to build up a case, the 
data in question partakes of the nature of 
secondary data, and should be so regarded. 
The closest scrutiny and the finest dis- 
crimination are required in the assignment 
of material to its proper class. Even 
when so classified, it will often be found 
necessary to make many exceptions to the 
general rule in order that the true weight 
of the various contributions may be 
appraised with the minimum of error. 
It may even be found that material held 
as secondary for certain purpuses, assumes 
the importance of material of the first 
order for other purposes. For instance, 
an expert may be employed by an un- 
principled business concern to draft a 
report on the relation between the cost of 
living and the wage scale, favorable to a 
wage decrease. The report would be 
secondary material of the lowest order 
from the standpoint of the findings; 
it would be source material of the highest 
order in a study of the wage policy of the 
concern in question. 

It is good practice, in the preparation 
of the bibliography, to include a brief 
statement showing the contribution of 
the source or authority to the subject 
under investigation. Such a statement 
is not only essential as a guide to the 


selection of a proper research topic; it 


also helps the critical student and the 
reviewer to appraise, at a glance, the scope 
and authority of the work and at the 
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same time guides him in any search he 
may care to make in the same, or a related, 
field. 

With tentative outline complete, and a 
definite plan in mind for the systematic 
arrangement of content and bibliography 
files, the student is ready to proceed 
with his investigation and his assembly of 
material. If the plan above proposed be 
followed, he may range over the whole 
field of his subject without confusion, 
simply entering his notes in the content 
file in the appropriate place as indicated 
by the topical separators. Each separate 
sheet or card so inserted should bear at its 
upper left hand corner the topic or sub- 
topic, or a brief identification symbol 
determined upon, so that it will find its 
proper place in the content file; and at 
its lower left hand corner the source 
of the data which for economy of time 
may also be indicated by an appropriate 
symbol. An additional sheet or card 
bearing the source reference should at the 
same time be prepared for the bibli- 
ography file. 

The above procedure may seem slow 
and tedious but in the long run it saves 
time and reduces errors and omissions to a 
minimum. Furthermore, the method con- 
tributes to a well-balanced treatment of 
the whole subject, a mere glance through 
the files indicating at once those phases 
of the subject that require additional 
investigation. 

The mere compilation of material should 
be avoided. Quotation marks should 
seldom be used. If the statement in 
question assumes peculiar significance 
only because it is attributable to a particu- 
lar individual, it may be quoted; or if it is 
desired critically to analyze and interpret 
a dictum, the precise words may be given 
as a protection both to the source and the 
critic. Seldom if ever should mere de- 
scriptive, or clearly factitive, material 
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appear within quotations. The state. 
ment should be assimilated as it is gleaned, 
It should then be entered, with the appro- 
priate authority, in the files in the lan. 
guage of the investigator. This language 
should be precisely, or as nearly so as 
practicable, as it is to appear in the final 
report or treatise. The mental effort 
must be made sometime and it is more 
economical, and withal, more scientific 
to masticate the material as it is assem- 
bled; otherwise the entire process is post- 
poned until the assembling process has 
been completed. The isolated data te 
moved from their context may not then 
be properly interpreted; not only 540, 
but the task of assimilating the raw, or 
semi-finished material then becomes such 
an arduous one, that it is apt to be neg. 
lected, resulting in a document that isa 
mere compilation rather than a scholarly 
and scientific treatise. 

The analysis of data, evaluation of 
authorities, and the formation of conclu. 
sion, can not be sharply separated from the 
assembly and organization of material, 
The processes should be carried on simul- 
taneously. If the method of assembling, 
digesting, and organizing, as sketched 
above, be followed, together with the 
development of reference and _ bibli- 
ography, as suggested, the work will be 
all but completed by the time the material 
has been assembled. This applies even 
to conclusions, which are emerging con- 
stantly, as the comparative study of 
authoritative data proceeds. 

In transmitting notes from the content 
file to the text, care should be taken to 
carry references throughout the body of 
the treatise so that the reader may deter 


mine at a glance the authority upon { 
which a given statement rests. This may 
be conveniently indicated by placing 4 
reference symbol at the conclusion of the 
statement, directing the reader to the 
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corresponding symbol at the bottom of 
the same page for the authority upon 
which the statement rests. 

The student may now review his files, 
supplementing or eliminating as may be 
necessary, and further apply himself to the 
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final, critical evaluation of his authori- 
ties, and the refinement of his conclusions: 
Then he has merely to look to the 
smooth, logical coérdination of his theme, 
and the polish of his expression, and the 
work is done. 


FINDING THE TRUTH ON CURRENT ISSUES 
JEROME DAVIS 


§ STUDENTS of social facts we 
find a continual necessity of con- 
sulting secondary sources about 

contemporary social events. It is not 
always easy for any of us to turn quickly 
to just the material we need, although 
we have probably had a long experience 
in the laboratory of social facts. Our 
intellectual tools have been sharpened 
and resharpened through a long ‘“‘use 
process."" This is not so true of the stu- 
dent of social science who is passing 
through his “‘initiation’’ experience. As 
we were blundering along in the initial 
stages it would have been of great assist- 
ance to most of us if we could have had 
summarized references to standard second- 
ary sources. The following outline is 
given in the hope that it may be of some 
value primarily to the beginner in the 
social field. The source material might 
obviously have been expanded to much 
greater lengths and other references might 
have been included, but the attempt has 
| been made to keep the entire list within 
a relatively brief compass while covering 
a wide range of different types of subject 
Matter, so as to meet the needs of students 
with a wide variety of differing interests. 


I, INDEXES 


1. Public Affairs Information Service. The 
best guide to public questions. 
2. Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


(Poole’s Index prior to 1900). Indexes 
monthly the articles that appear in im- 
portant periodicals. 

3. The Industrial Arts Index. This is 
like Readers’ Guide, but lists articles in 
technical periodicals. 

4. International Index to Periodicals 
(Readers’ Guide Supplement prior to 1920). 

5. 4. L. A. Index to General Literature 
(for separate articles included within 
composite volumes). 

6. Subject Index to Periodicals (since 
1915). 

7. Book Review Digest. Gives references 
to reviews of recent books. 

8. New York Times Index. A classifica- 
tion of items in the daily press as they 
appeared in the New York Times. 

9. United States Catalogue (American 
Catalogue prior to 1912). A list of books 
published in the United States arranged 
by author and subject and supplemented 
by the Cumulative Book Index which is 
monthly except August. 


Il. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS! 


A. Of the United States 


1. Bureau of the Census. The decennial 
census gives the facts about population 


1The various publications issued by the League 
of Natiors should not be overlooked especially 
those of the International Labor Office which also 
issues a monthly International Labor Review. 
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(distribution, composition, occupation), 
agriculture, manufacturing, and mining. 
Annual publications of the census deal 
with: births, financial statistics of cities 
and states, as well as mortality figures. 
In addition, there are various special 
reports issued at infrequent and irregular 
intervals such as: Wealth, Debt and Tax- 
ation, 1913; Marriage and Divorce, 1867- 
1906;, Negro Population in the U. S., 1790- 
1915; Prisoners and Juvenile Delinquents 
in the U. S., 1910; and Religions Bodies, 
1916. It publishes a Weekly Health Index 
and a monthly Survey of Current Business 
jointly with the Bureau of Standards and 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

2. U. S. Trade Commission. Has in the 
past issued reports against unethical 
business practices. Control has for the 
time being shifted to those who are not so 
much interested in publishing their in- 
vestigations. 

3. Interstate Commerce Commission. Gives 
statistical reports on the railroads. 

4. The Federal Reserve Board. Issues a 
monthly Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

5. The U. S. Public Health Department. 
Special health reports, notably a series of 
leaflets against venereal disease. 

6. The Department of Labor. Issues the 
Monthly Labor Review ($1.50 a year). 
The most important periodical in the 
labor field. Special bulletins of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics are very im- 
portant. They can usually be secured free 
of charge. The reports of the Women’s 
Bureau and the Children’s Bureau are 
especially important. 

7. The Department of Agriculture. Valu- 
able for rural problems. Issues a weekly 
on Weather, Crops and Markets and a Year- 
Book. 

8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Issues an annual Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States, a Commerce Year- 
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book, a Monthly Summary of Foreign Com 
merce, and weekly Commerce Reports. 

9. Annual Report of the Commissioner. 
General of Immigration. Valuable for those 
interested in immigration problems. 

10. Report of U. S. Commission on Indus. 
trial Relations, 1915. Important though 
old. 

11. United 'States Bureau of Education, 
Publishes a Bulletin at frequent intervals 
on such special subjects as Rural Educa- 
tion, Educational Research, Americanization 
in the United States. In 1925 there were 
over 40 members. 

12. Congressional Record. Verbatim re 
port of all the proceedings of Congress 
including many speeches which are never 
delivered. Indexed rather badly. 


B. State Labor Departments 


Nearly all the states have some indus- 
trial bureau, although the title varies. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin have especially 
good departments. For example, the New 
York Department of Labor publishes the 
following: 

1. The Industrial Bulletin, a monthly 
magazine dealing with such _ subjects 
as the Schenectady car line strike; de 
pression and recovery as they affect differ- 
ent lines of business; the average earnings 
of men and women in representative fac 
tories; working hours; the labor market; 
comparison of the average weekly earnings 
in New York State factories with the cost 
of living in New York State, etc. 

2. Special Bulletins, on various sub 
jects, e.g., 


Bul. 100. “The Telephone Industry,” July 


1920, 96 pp. i 
Bul. 112. ‘Economic Value of Maintaining 


Clean Windows and Lighting Fixtures,"” June 


1922, 15 pp. 
Bul. 117. “The Outer Wear Knit Goods Indus 


try,"’ March 1923, 19 pp. 
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Ill, SCIENTIFIC AGENCIES OR FOUNDATIONS 


1. Harvard University Committee on Eco- 
nomic Research furnishes the Harvard 
Economic Service to business men,—‘‘an 
experiment by an educational institution 
in the application of economic science to 
American business management . . 
not maintained for private gain but for 

motion of economic research."’ 

2. Pollak Foundation for Economic Research 
(Newton, Mass.) “‘is privately endowed 
for the purpose of studying the means 
whereby the economic activities of the 
world may be so directed and the products 
so distributed as to yield to the people 
generally the largest possible  satis- 
faction.’ Prints books at low cost, such 
as “The Making of Index Numbers,"’ 
by Irving Fisher; “Cycles of Unemploy- 
ment,’" by Wm. Arthur Berridge; ‘Bank 
Credit and Business Cycles,’’ by O. M. W. 
Sprague; and “‘Profits,"” by Foster and 
Catchings. 

3. The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc. (New York) was organized in 
1920 “‘in response to a growing demand 
for exact and impartial determinations 
of the facts bearing upon economic, social 
and industrial problems.’’ The Board of 
Directors has represented upon it “‘the 
principal viewpoints from which eco- 
nomic, social and industrial problems are 
regarded."" Among its substantial studies 
has been one on “Income in the United 
States,"” and another on “Growth of 
American Trade Unions, 1880-1923.” 

4. The Institute of Economics (Washing- 
ton, D. C.), ‘‘conducted with the sole 
object of ascertaining the facts about 
current economic problems and of inter- 
preting these facts for the people of the 
United States in the most simple and 
understandable form’’ and ‘‘without re- 
gard to the special interests of any group.” 
Among important publications are “‘Ger- 


many's Capacity to Pay,’’ by Moulton 
and McGuire, and “‘Miners’ Wages and 
the Cost of Coal,’’ by Lubin. 

5- The Russell Sage Foundation (New 
York) has a Department of Industrial 
Studies ‘engaged in the study of industrial 
conditions affecting both men and women. 
It aims to discover facts which may be a 
guide for public opinion and a basis for 
constructive action to improve conditions 
of work.’’ Recently published a study of 
unemployment, as well as a report on 
employee representation in the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company. 

6. The American Association for Labor 
Legislation (131 E. 23d St., New York) 
has the support of those interested in re- 
search and education with respect to 
needed labor legislation. It investigates 
such matters as workmen's compensation, 
laws limiting the hours of labor, un- 
employment insurance, health insurance, 
and other governmental measures, and 
is engaged in urging its views upon the 
state legislatures and the national govern- 
ment. The Association issues the Amer- 
ican Labor Legislation Review, a quarterly 
publication containing significant ma- 
terial on the labor problem, and numerous 

phlets. 

7. The Bureaw of Social Hygiene, Inc. 
(370 Seventh Ave., New York). For the 
study, amelioration, and prevention of 
prostitution and social diseases. 


IV. PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS ON A SELF- 
SUPPORTING BASIS 


1. The National Industrial Conference 
Board is perhaps the leading research 
organization of the organized employers 
in the country. It is supported ‘by and 
from national and state industrial asso- 
ciations’’ such as the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, the American 


Paper and Pulp Association, thé National — 


Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Association, 
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and perhaps a score of others. It has 
published over two hundred special re- 
ports in the field of industrial relations, 
one of special interest being ‘Changes 
in the Cost of Living,” issued frequently 
and valuable as a comparison with a 
similar series issued officially by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. It makes 
extensive surveys of special problems 
such as employee representation. It also 
publishes its data in graphic form on 
charts. The Industrial News Survey is the 
official periodical of the organization. 

2. The American Management Association 
(20 Vesey St., New York): formerly the 
National Personnel Association, before 
that the Industrial Relations Association 
of America, and originally the National 
Association of Employment Managers. 
It publishes material on the more detailed 
problems of labor, such as labor vurnover, 
employee education, and other phases of 
personnel administration. 

3. A Group of Organizations attempting 
to help business men to forecast business 
conditions includes Babson’s Statistical 
Organization, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; 
the Brookmire Economic Service, New 
York; Moody's Investor's Service, New 
York; Poor's Publishing Company, New 
York; the Business Barometer Dial, New 
York; the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
and the Standard Statistics Company, 
New York. For description of each of 
these, for list of some ‘‘important original 
compilations of statistics’’ published by 
the business corporations which compile 
them or by such journals as Bradstreet's 
and Dun's Review, the Journal of Commerce, 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
etc., and for other related data, see chapter 
by Oswald W. Knauth on ‘‘Statistical 
Indexes of Business Conditions and Their 
Uses”’ in Business Cycles and Unemployment, 
a publication of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. 
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4. The Labor Bureau, Inc. (New York) 
“is a group of technicians rendering pro- 
fessional service to labor organizations 
or to others working for some public 
purpose of benefit to labor.’’ On its 
staff are economists, statisticians, engi- 
neers, and accountants. The reports issued 
are particularly useful in checking with 
those of the employers. Since its organ- 
ization it has served over three hundred 
labor unions. 

5. The Workers Education Bureau (476 
West 24th St., New York) helps to spread 
education among the workers and is 
largely, although not entirely, supported 
by the trade unions. 


V. ASSOCIATIONS REPRESENTING ONE PAR- 
TICULAR CLASS OR GROUP 


1. When impartial scientific testimony 
is not available, it is frequently necessary 
to go directly to the particular group 
involved. Indeed, it is usually wise to 
secure their opinion even on what pur 
ports to be a scientific report. If the 
question relates to a particular branch of 
industry, there is probably an association 
of the employers and perhaps a union 
which can be consulted. The periodicals 
of these organizations are especially im- 
portant. Among the special trade jour 
nals of the employers are: 


Coal Age 

Iron Age 

Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
Railway Age 

The American Contractor 
Automotive Industries 


2. Publications of Organized Labor. (a) 
The American Federation of Labor (Ninth 
Street and Massachusetts Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) is the chief organization. 
The American Federationist, which is pub- 
lished monthly, is its official journal. 
It also issues pamphlets and leaflets ex 
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pressing its attitude on current issues. 
The Proceedings of the Annual Convention, 
containing the Report of the Executive 
Committee, is especially valuable; it 
contains a record of the voting strength 
of each union, and since each vote stands 
for an average of 100 paid-up members 
in the preceding year, this indicates the 
progress in union membership. The pub- 
lished ‘‘List of Organizations Affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor’’ 
gives the chief unions, with the names 
and addresses of the officers. 

(b) A specially valuable source of in- 
formation on industrial relations problems 
of the individual trades are the magazines 
published by the labor unions. For exam- 
ple, the following: 


The Advance of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers 

The Paper Makers Journal 

Shoe Workers Journal 

The Leather Workers Journal 

The Textile Worker 

The United Mine Workers Journal 

Labor (official weekly of the sixteen railroad 
crafts) 

The Locomotive Engineers Journal 

The Federated Press Labor Letter 


3. Many business corporations maintain 
their own, sometimes extensive, research 
departments. 

Banks. Each of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks publishes a bulletin of 
value. The National City Bank of New 
York, the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, and the Cleveland Trast Com- 
pany are among those which publish 
monthly bulletins. The Chase National 
Bank, New York, publishes occasional 
pamphlets on current economic subjects 
by its well known economist, Benjamin 
Anderson, Jr. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company (New York) does research work 
“for the use of Bell System executives 
only,’’ not for general use. 
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The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(New York) has an excellent research 
department in the field of health. Most 
of its bulletins and charts can be secured 
free. 

4. Some of the unions have undertaken 
to get facts in their own behalf. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America (NewYork) collects information 
on wages, on the development of the labor 
bank movement, on its unemployment 
insurance agreement, ‘‘and other data of 
interest to the labor movement and to the 
clothing industry.’’ It also maintains 
a great deal of educational work, which 
includes public forums, debates, classes, 
and special publications. 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union (New York) has a research depart- 
ment to collect facts about the industry. 
It also maintains a Workers’ University 
in New York City as well as educational 
classes in other centers. 

The United Mine Workers in 1921 created 
a Nationalization Research Committee 
to study the nationalization of mines and 
to submit a plan. The results of their 
work appeared ia the pamphlet, ‘‘How to 
Run Coal.” 

The Railroad Brotherboods often use well- 
known economists to make special in- 
vestigations. 

5. Two general organizations that seck 
facts in behalf of the people: 

The People’s Legislative Service (Washing- 
ton, D. C.), a “‘voluntary organization of 
citizens,’’ one of the tasks of which is to 
supply ‘“‘progressive members of both 
houses of Congress with facts and figures." 

The National Popular Government League 
(Washington, D. C.), a non-partisan 
organization, aims to ‘build the needed 
new and guard the valid old.’ It has 
published in popular form facts on the 
Ontario experiment in the hydro-electric 
field and on ‘‘the economics of war and 
diplomacy.” 
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6. Foreign Policy Association (3, W. 29th 
St., New York). Conducts forums on 
international problems, with representa- 
tives from both sides. 

7. National Council for Prevention of War 
(532 17th St., Washington, D.C.). Prob- 
ably the most important peace organiza- 
tion. 

8. American Association for International 
Conciliation (407 W. 117th St., New York). 

9. World Peace Foundation (40 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mass.). 

10. American Birth Control League (104 
Fifth Ave., New York). Founded to 
educate the public to the need for a con- 
trolled birth rate. 

11. Fellowship of Reconciliation (Bible 
House, New York). An organization of 
those who believe in substituting good- 
will for violence. 

12. American Civil Liberties Union (138 
W. 13th St., New York). Wherever free- 
dom of speech, freedom of press, or free- 
dom of assemblage is threatened, the 
union offers its aid. It also does large 
publicity work in behalf of civil liberty. 

13. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (69 Fifth Ave., New 
York). One of the most important or- 
ganizations working for the Negro. Issues 
a monthly, The Crisis. 

14. The Co-operative League of America 
(167 West 12th St., New York). Or- 
ganized to spread the knowledge of the 
consumers coéperative movement. Pub- 
lishes a monthly, Co-operation. 


VI. FACT-FINDING AGENCIES OF THE 
CHURCHES 


1. The Interchurch World Movement Steel 
Strike Commission investigation repre- 
sents the best-known field study made by 
a church body. Established in 1919, 
it employed experts, held hearings, con- 
ducted inspection trips in the strike areas, 
and published reports after their official 


adoption in ‘“The Steel Strike of 1919” 
and ‘Public Opinion and the Steel 
Strike." 

2. The Federal Council of Churches Re- 
search Department. Investigations by this 
body have included a study of the Beth- 
lehem steel strike in 1910, of the Musca- 
tine strike in button factories in 1912, 
of the Lawrence textile mills strike in 
1919, a survey of the logging camps of the 
Pacific Northwest in 1919, and a study of 
deportations in 1921. The Council had 
a prominent part in the investigation of 
the Denver tramway strike in 1921, and 
in 1923 carried on a study of the employ- 
ees’ representation plan on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. It has published reports 
of these field studies and other pamphlets 
containing important economic facts. It 
prints a weekly Information Service costing 
two dollars a year which summarizes 
outstanding social events or reviews 
important new books. 

3. The National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence studies current events and reports 
in the industrial field and publishes 
summaries in its weekly news sheet. It 
codperated in the Denver tramway strike 
investigation. 

4. Institute of Social and Religious Surveys 
(370 Seventh Ave., New York) makes 
scientific studies of religious problems. 
It has made notable investigations on 
theological education, rural and urban 
religious life, and religious education. 

5- The Church League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, an organization of members of the 
Episcopal Church, conducted an investi- 
gation of the strike of the Associated Silk 
Workers in Paterson, N. J. 

6. Social Service Secretaries of Religious 
a. Baptist: Rev. John W. Elliott, 1701 Chestnut 

St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
b. Baptist: Rev. Frank A. Smith, 23 E. 26th 
St., New York City. 
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c. Congregational: Rev. Hubert Herring, 14 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

d. Disciples: Rev. Alva W. Taylor, 821 Occi- 
dental Building, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 

e. Episcopal: Rev. Charles N. Lathrop, 28:1 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 

f. Lutheran: Rev. William Freas, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

g. Methodist: Rev. M. P. Burns, 1701 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

h. Methodist: Rev. Harry F. Ward, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

i. Methodist Episcopal South: Rev. A. C. Zum- 
brunnen, 706 Church St., Nashville, Tenn. 

j. National Catholic Welfare Council, 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 

k. Presbyterian: Rev. John McDowell, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

1, Reformed: Rev. James M. Mullan, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

m. Seventh Day Baptist: Rev. Harold R. Cran- 

dall, 3681 Broadway, New York City. 


VII. YEAR-BOOKS 


1. The American Year-Book (Macmillan) 

2. The American Labor Year-Book (7 E. 15th St., 
New York). The best hand-book on Amer- 
ican labor 

3. The Labour Year-Book (London) 

4. Annuals of the various encyclopedias, cs- 
pecially of the Encyclopedia Americana 

5. Social Progress, A Handbook of the Liberal 
Movement, with the current facts from the 
liberal point of view (114 E. 31s¢ St., New 
York) 

6. The Statesman’s Year-Book (Macmillan) 

7. The World Almanac (The New York World) 


VIII. PERIODICALS 


The following list of certain periodicals 
with which students should be familiar 
is not intended to be exhaustive. Others 
could be substituted for many that are 
listed, and each student will want to add 
those periodicals which he himself has 
found to be useful. The aim has been, 
first, to cite certain scientific publications 
with which every one in the sociological 
field should be familiar; then, certain more 
popular publications which are to a large 
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extent controversial in character. 
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It is 
the theory of the writer that if the student 
of social problems is to keep open-minded 
on current social events he must read ‘‘the 
other person's point of view."’ In other 
words, the more violently he opposes the 
views advanced by the New Republic, 
the more in duty bound he is to read it. 
If, on the other hand, he firmly believes 
in the New Republic, he must carefully read 
some conservative antidote. 
(a) Important Scientific Publications: 


American Economic Review 

American Journal of Sociology 

American Labor Legislation Review 

The Annals of American Academy of Political 
and Social Science 

International Journal of Ethics 

The Journal of Political Economy 

Journal of the American Statistical Association 

The Journal of Applied Sociology 

Political Science Quarterly 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics 

Social Forces 


(b) Other Periodicals: 


American Federationist 

American Child 

American Journal of Public Health 

Birth Control Review 

Co-operation 

Christian Century 

The Family 

Federated Press, Labor Letter (156 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago) 

Foreign Affairs 

Industrial Management 

International Trade Union Review (Amsterdam, 
Holland) 

Locomotive Engineers Journal 

Labor Age 

Labor 

The Manchester Guardian (weekly—England) 

The Monthly Labor Review 

The New Leader (London) 

New Leader (New York) 

Nation 

New Republic 

Searchlight 

Social Service Bulletin (150 Fifth Ave., New 
York) 
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Survey 

Survey Graphic 
The Standard 
World Tomorrow 


Addresses and circulation for all period- 
icals in America can be found in Ayer’s 
Newspaper Annual. 


IX. COMMUNITY INSTITUTIONS OR ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 


While all the organizations listed below 
will not be found in any one community, 
sociological students will find that at 
some time in their study they will want 
to know most of them: 

1. The Charity Organization Society. 
This society is called by a variety of differ- 
ent terms in different localities. Some- 
times the name is merely reversed; for 
instance, The Organized Charity Asso- 
ciation. Whatever the name, the student 
should be familiar with its work and 
should secure from it a list of all the public 
and private welfare organizations of the 
community. 

2. Outstanding Public Welfare Institu- 
tions. 

3. The Courts. 

4. The Jail. 

5. The Central Trades Council. 

6. The Various Union Headquarters. 
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7. The Socialist Headquarters. 
8. The Communist Headquarters. 
g. I. W. W. Headquarters. 
10. The American Farm Bureau Feder- 


atign. 
11. Any Local Co-operative. 
12. The Chamber of Commerce. 
13. The Manufacturers Association. 
14. Any Open Shop Organization. 
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Victims of a real social revolution, the 
middle classes of America are passing 
away. The plutocratic ideal that rules 
this land judges wealth only by those 
things that can be purchased and dis- 
played, and the men and women who 
believe that privacy and intellectual 
recreation and some measure of personal 


service are necessities, while automobiles 
and jewelery and fine clothes are luxuries, 
find themselves becoming yearly a smaller 
and more contemptible minority. This 
is ‘The Plight of the Genteel,’’ as de- 
picted in tragi-comic paragraphs by Kath- 
erine Fullerton Gerould in Harper's for 
February. The poverty and threatened 
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extinction of those people who in the past 
have furnished the country its leaders 
alarms none but themselves; and their 
only salvation lies in definitely renouncing 
the standards of the mob, cultivating a 
Spartan simplicity of life, and holding 
grimly to those intangible distinctions 
they consider of most genuine worth. 


Under the educated, civilized exterior 
of the grown man or woman lies a deep 
substratum of infantile traits and tenden- 
cies. Few of us are able to recognize the 
universality of cause and effect, and a 
great deal of primitive mentality comes 
strangely to the surface in times of stress. 
We indulge a host of petty superstitions; 
tush to buy quack medicines and quack 
religions; follow absurd fashions in dress; 
think and talk chiefly in catch phrases; 
put ourselves in the hands of mediums, 
palmists, and crystal-gazers; are subject 
to waves of unreasoning mass emotion; 
celebrate by getting drunk or making all 
the noise we can. And much more, in- 
stanced by D. Fraser Harris in the January 
Contemporary Review as clear evidence of 
“Childishness in Adult Life.”’ 


Science affects life not only through 
material inventions and discoveries but 
by acting directly on the imagination. 
During most of the last century physics, 
with its mechanistic view of the world, 
tuled men’s minds; today the organic, 
evolutionary view of biology is para- 
mount. Tomorrow psychology, ap- 
proached by way either of behavior or 
psycho-analysis, is likely to take their 
place. Its power over political life will 
lie in discovery and control of the im- 
pulses on which men act. Social life is 
based now on the single economic motive 
of acquisitiveness; but if other motives, 
such as sex, love of power, vanity, and 
tivalry can find generous outlets and be 
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trained for the good of life human happi- 
ness will be immensely increased. Such 
is the thesis of an arresting paper on 
“Psychology and Politics’ by Bertrand 
Russell in the March Dial. 


This problem merges into that of *‘Free- 
dom in Society,’’ upon which Mr. Russell 
turns his keen glance in Harper's for the 
same month. The obstacles to liberty, 
he says, are of two sorts, physical and 
social. Community life diminishes the 
physical while it creates new social ob- 
stacles; and the question becomes one of 
making the best terms with both. The 
rights to food, drink, health, housing, 
clothing, sex, and parenthood being the 
bare minimum of freedom, no person may 
possess further comforts or luxuries at the 
cost to another of these necessities. The 
implication of this statement are consider- 
able, and the author, like a contemporary 
Mill, pursues them closely through the 
fields of politics, economics, race relations, 
and personal intercourse. The transfor- 
mation of character by means of education 
is the only genuine road to freedom. 


Social hygiene is a new name for old 
ideas. It recognizes that man and society 
are organisms, potentially able to make 
and keep themselves whole. Julian S. 
Huxley shows in the Nineteenth Century 
for February how effectively its aims can 
be approached through biology. Biology 
can give us the evolutionary view, that 
improvement comes through the longest- 
range adaptation on the widest scale. 
It can tell us the truth about the all- 
important yet entirely normal fact of sex. 
It can show us how to prevent disease 
and promote the active principle of 
health. And it may shock us by proving 
that while individual health is increasing, 
racial health, its deterioration masked by 
sanitation, good housing, and better 
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medical treatment, is declining through 
slower multiplication of good stocks 
and faster reproduction of defective 
stocks. 


Last August Harry Elmer Barnes de- 
scribed all too briefly, in the American 
Mercury, the present state of sociology in 
this country. The Modern Quarterly for 
February contains his elaboration of this 
subject, together with a historical sketch 
of its development from such unexpected 
sources as Madison and Calhoun, through 
the classic period of Ward and Sumner, 
to the current era of Giddings, Small, 
Ross, and their disciples. Our greatest 
need is a first-rate, vigorous graduate de- 
partment in some university, where talents 
now cramped by undergraduate teaching 
may find wider scope. 


In somewhat similar fashion Frank W. 
Blackmar analyses ‘“The Sociology Com- 
plex’’ in the January-February Journal of 
Applied Sociology. He points out that the 
science is in the restless confusion of 
biology before 1859, with no unified 
principle and method yet in sight. It 
offers splendid opportunities to young 
scholars of high mental endowment. 

. W. G. Binnewies reports a sta- 
tistical scaly of what he terms rural social 
distance, in which several hundred women 
students expressed their relative prefer- 
ence for farmers, business men, and pro- 
fessional men as husbands and for six 
types of country or city life... .. 
Commercial vice areas in cities, Walter C. 
Reckless has found, can be described and 
explained by various factors which serve 
also as indices to their location. Among 
these factors are cheap theaters, rescue 
missions, crime, certain foreign colonies, 
an excess of unmarried men, declining 
population, and the combination of high 
land values and low rents. 
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Democracy, since the war at new grips 
with a revived autocratic spirit, must 
rest on four fundamental conditions: g 
healthy cultural environment, steady and 
suitable employment, more equitable dis. 
tribution of wealth, and fairer representa 
tion of interests in government. Its 
enemies maintain that the present waste. 
ful and cruel social order is the normal one, 
that the great mass of men are biologically 
incapable of carrying it on, and that the 
rule of the few has been the past and will 
be the future reliance of civilization, 
But history, science, and faith in mankind 
alike deny these claims. Autocracy is 
fighting a losing battle, and in industry, 
its last stand, the barriers are going down. 
‘The Coming of Democracy”’ is a spiritual 
challenge to the Christian spirit, declares 
Charles J. Bushnell in the January-Febm- 
ary American Review. 


Frank H. Hankins is rather less hopeful. 
Democracy, together with the Christian 
tradition and a large surplus of wealth, 
he says in the same issue, has brought 
about our vigorous humanitarianism, 
which is working toward the elimination 
of the best and preservation of the poorest 
stocks. Though acquired characters are 
never transmitted, the proved inheritance 
of physical and mental traits argues the 
extreme importance of reducing the num 
ber of defective individuals, now being § 
encouraged to breed faster than ever, who 
will corrupt the future vigor and integrity 
of the race. Uncritical efforts to help 
those who seem to be most in need will be 
swamped by their very fecundity. There 
is here a deep conflict between humatg 
sympathy and racial improvement. 


A no less fundamental cleavage is dis 
cerned by W. B. Mahan between olf 
educational ideals and the actual values 
of our national life. ‘The Newer Dis 
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cipline’’ of the schoolroom emphasizes 
liberty, happiness, and the expansion of 
personality. We analyze the child, de- 
clares the author in the same number, 
in order to find out what he wants instead 
of trying, as the older Puritan system did, 
to fit him into a definite social pattern. 
Yet American society remains Puritan at 
heart: liberty is a pretentious mockery, 
force at the bottom of our ethics, and 
reason only a device for recognizing the 
good sense of conformity. Would not an 
honest realism tell the children the truth 
about the life they are growing up into 
and, putting aside false idealism, prepare 
them to become a part of it? 


Drawing his conclusions from a study 
of well-known musical families, Jon A. 
Mjoen finds in the January Eugenics Re- 
view that heredity is the largest single 
factor in producing this and presumably 
other talent. ‘‘Genius as a Biological 
Problem’’ depends not only on the ability 
of the father or mother but on the charac- 
ter of both parent stocks for two or three 
generations and on the combination of 
congenital traits thus produced. When 
the latter two factors are not taken into 
account the distribution of talent within 
a single family often appears to be arbi- 
trary. 


§ The problem of immigration is one of 

qualities, not quantities. Had it been cut 
off in 1850, there would be today just as 
many people here and in Europe as there are, 
for natural fertility adjusts itself quickly 
to economic needs. However, immigra- 
tion is an asset in increasing the ratio of 
producers to total population, which 
explains in part why America is more 
prosperous than Europe, and Massachu- 
setts than South Carolina. Also, mixed 
breeds are stronger and more resourceful 
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than pure, provided there be not too much 
or too rapid a mixture. To disregard 
these facts, which are well supported by 
experimental evidence, and to consider 
immigration solely as a political or indus- 
trial issue, is to fall into serious error, 
says Ezra Bowen in the Scientific Monthly 
for January. 


The preceding article is a discussion of 
“Infant Mortality and the Survival of the 
Fittest,’’ in which Charles Herrman at- 
tempts to mediate between those who 
would reduce the death-rate among chil- 
dren and those who hold that such reduc- 
tion is futile if not injurious to the race. 
Mortality he argues, is due either to 
hereditary defects or to accidental (i.e., 
largely preventable) causes, and it is only 
the second sort that we have been able to 
control. Hence a high mortality sacri- 
fices the unfortunate as well as the unfit. 
Natural selection is still effective, and 
until we learn how to influence the germ 
plasm and immunize against infections 
we shall not greatly interfere with its 
operation. It is thus possible to be both 
humane and sound in the biological 
faith. 


Sociologists, judges, and physicians 
have been taking it as proven that low 
mentality is one of the chief causes of 
delinquency. The Binet-Simon tests, as 
introduced to this country by Goddard 
and applied enthusiastically to school 
children, Negroes, foreigners, and prison- 
ers, have been responsible for this dogma. 
But, as Margaret W. Curti argues in the 
February issue, all these earlier experi- 
ments are now under suspicion, since the 
tests were poorly standardized, based on 
too few individuals, too difficult for the 
adolescent years, and often given hap- 
hazardly by ill-trained workers. 
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LL who are interested in the de- 
velopment of history in this 
country will watch with great 

interest the efforts now being made by 
the American Historical Association to 
raise an endowment fund of one million 
dollars to enable the Association to carry 
on and extend its work for national his- 
tory. This is a very large country and it 
is going to be still larger; and the sum 
asked for is none too large for the purpose 
in view. History has a great many con- 
tacts with present day life. It reaches 
into the remote past and enters into the 
actual present. It deals with all kinds of 
human activity, with political action, 
with social forces, with religions and the 
services of the churches to mankind, with 
the progress of science through their 
influence on human living, and with many 
phases of nature in relation to the life of 
mankind. The army of men who touch 
these lines of activity is so vast and so 
complex that the Association that has the 
task of aiding and arranging their efforts 
is bound to be one of the most important 
parts of society’s organic life. 

It is just this kind of task that this great 
national organization of historical schol- 
ars has to assume. The future is with the 
men who organize their forces. Not that 
they will displace the work of the individ- 
ual, but that they will co-ordinate it 
within its own sphere, giving aid where 
aid is needed, and making suggestions 
guiding the lines along which develop- 
ment may be made. The realization by 
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the historians of their function in this 
field is one of the hopeful things in the 
present day march of events. 

The canvass which is announced is 
under the direction of an Endowment 
Committee of which the Hon. Albert J. 
Beveridge is chairman and Professor 
Solon J. Buck is secretary, with an office 
at 110 Library, Columbia University, 
New York. The immediate purposes for 
which money is asked of the public 
embrace the grant of small sums to enable 
scholars to pay the expenses of actual re- 
search, the advance of small sums to bring 
out books of scholarly importance which 
commercial publishers will not publish 
without some kind of guarantee, the pro- 
motion of a wider effort in the preserva- 
tion of historical materials, and money 
for the support of the many activities of 
the Association. By careful efforts in 
the past the Association has been able to 
collect from its own members an endow- 
ment fund of fifty thousand dollars, and 
efforts are being made to raise a like sum 
in the present appeal from the same source. 
It is felt that such a contribution by per- 
sons who are in general men of small means 
will represent a considerable amount of 
sacrifice. For the remainder of the fund: 
needed the appeal is to the general public. 
Of the many millions given yearly by the 
American people in the promotion of 
various forms of effort for the benefit of 
society, the Association makes its plea 
for a modest portion. 
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the National Conference of 
\V \ Social Work meets in Cleve- 
land this spring, ten years 
will have passed since Dr. Abraham Flex- 
ner propounded at the Baltimore Confer- 
ence—his famous question “Is Social 
Work a Profession?’’ It has been a dec- 
ade marked by rapidity of expansion— 
by outstanding inventions in social work 
practice—by conflicting theories regarding 
the future course of its development. 
At first in the backbround, latterly coming 
to occupy a position of first importance, 
has been Dr. Flexner’s query, not only 
as a question to be decided for its own 
sake—but equally for its relation to most 
of the other problems with which social 
work is confronted. 
His own qualified denial of ten years 
ago, put Social Workers on the defensive, 
and until the last two or three years, 
most of the discussion of the professionai 
characteristics of social work, has been 
an attempt to prove—within Dr. Flexner’s 
own premise—that social work was indeed 
worthy of professional status; that it did 
have ‘‘a communicable technique,”’ and 
those other characteristics which he laid 
down as essential to any professional 
group. 
Gradually, however, there has come 
about a change in interest and activity. 
While respect for Dr. Flexner’s pro- 
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fessional standards has not diminished— 
the academic controversy is giving way to 
a positive acceptance of responsibility for 
focusing the development of social work 
along those lines which a regard for pro- 
fessional calibre demands. The successful 
establishment of the American Association 
of Social Workers as a professional organ- 
ization—a new division of the National 
Conference of Social Work on Professional 
Standards and Education—the rapid in- 
crease in the number of professional Train- 
ing Schools are but surface indications 
of a definite change in point of view among 
the social workers of the country. Pro- 
fessional status has become less a subject 
for debate and more a responsibility for 
action. Any citation of the particular 
problems to which this newer point of 
view must be directed necessarily invites 
amendment. But that in any considera- 
tion of present day social work—the 
following at least are of outstanding 
importance—few will, I suspect, deny. 


RELATIONSHIP TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Every one of the major professions has 
its roots in certain of the abstract sciences, 
Medicine in Biology, Zoology, Anatomy; 
Engineering in Physics and Chemistry. 
From these sciences comes the knowledge 
about the materials and forces with which 
the practitioner is working. Without 
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them his technique might be entirely mis- 
applied. Indeed discoveries in these fun- 
damental sciences periodically revolution- 
ize practice in the fields to which they 
contribute. 

Already Sociology and the other Social 
Sciences have to their credit numerous 
achievements and their indirect contribu- 


tions to practical social work have been — 


many—not the least of which is the grad- 
ual insistence that the social worker 
himself be imbued with the scientific 
spirit. Not the coldness of indifference, 
for the true scientific spirit is anything 
but that, but the constant willingness to 
face facts as they are, to maintain a critical 
attitude towards the problem with which 
he is working, to proceed always from the 
known to the unknown without prej- 
udice or preconception. It is an essential 
professional characteristic and in so far 
as social workers do accept it, social sci- 
ence can claim the credit. 

But there is a further responsibility for 
practical relationship. While abstract 
science and its professional application, 
must always be distinct, yet they are 
halves of the same whole. Social Science 
must come to social work for much of the 
material which it is to study, Social Work 
to Social Science for its findings. One 
of the most hopeful signs in the whole 
field of social work is the increasing con- 
tact that there is between these two 
groups—Social Scientists are coming to the 
National Conference of Social Work, 
and Social Workers going to the meetings 
of the American Sociological Society. 
Such journals as the American Journal of 
Sociology and the Journat oF Sociar 
Forces are making intelligent efforts to 
draw upon the practitioner in social work 
as well as the academic group for their 
contributions. The progressive professor 
of sociology today is doing everything 
he can to develop a vital contact both for 
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himself and for his students with the 
practical work of his city. 


RESEARCH 


With the acceptance of scientific ap- 
proach to social work is coming—and 
should come—an increasing use of the 
research method. 

It may be a general survey of social 
conditions, housing, recreation, families 
and the like, preliminary to the formation 
of a practical program. It may be—and 
this kind of research is rapidly increasing at 
the moment—with the intent of evaluat- 
ing present work in terms of standards 
which are recognized; it may be an inten- | 
sive study of methods with a view to their 
change and improvement, or a modifica- 
tion of the standards of evaluation which 
have previously been accepted. But the 
central point is that careful and scientific 
research should be an integral part of the 
professional approach to the task of social 
work, and as a matter of fact the amount 
of research being carried on by social 
agencies, for specific and particular pur 
poses, is growing each year by leaps and 
bounds. 


METHODOLOGY 


Methodology, a skill in putting into 
practice the information and knowledge 
at his command, an ability to analyze, 
diagnose and treat the situation with 
which he is confronted and to translate 
this skill in such terms that it can be 
passed from one to another is a first 
essential of professional attainment. If 
social workers must be born and not 
made, Social Work is obviously not 4 
profession. 

Actually, of course, social work has 4 
developing methodology. Case work 
gives us the best example of it—aa 
analysis of processes and standardization 
of routine that goes far beyond anything 
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in the other fields of social work. But 
in group work, research, health work 
and other fields of social work, it is 
developing. Ways of doing things are 
being analyzed, experimentation in pro- 
cedure carried on, the elements of skill 
discovered. 

The methodology of social work is 
perhaps the biggest single item to which 
professional social workers must give 
attention. Dealing always with com- 
plicated situations, the means by which 
their complexities are unraveled, is not 
only extremely difficult of analysis, but 
equally difficult of generalization and 
standardization. But that it is possible 
has been demonstrated. 


STANDARDS OF PERSONNEL 


One of the first things which any group 
becoming professionally self-conscious 
must do is to set certain standards for 
itself, in terms of which its members 
can attain professional status. It was 
one of the first things to which the Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers— 
the professional organization in Social 
Work gave attention. 

Actually, of course, even the standards 
of that Association depend almost entirely 
upon the interpretation put upon them. 
In general their stipulation is simply 
that a person to be a member of the Asso- 
ciation must have a fair education and 
some experience in a social agency. None 
of the controversial questions about the 
fields of social work are answered, for 
example whether Y. W. C. A. work is 
social work, whether experience as a 
public health nurse is qualifying experi- 
ence. Experience must have been in an 
agency of ‘“‘recognized standing’’ and 
training in an ‘‘accredited Training 
| School for Social Work,’’ but neither of 
these general terms have been given 
definitions. 
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What actually happened of course 
was that the Association was confronted, 
as has been every other professional group, 
with the practical necessity of setting such 
standards as would enable it to include all, 
or nearly all, of the people in the field who 
looked upon themselves as professional 
social workers, relying on the gradual 
refinement in content of the general 
phrases to bring about the steady raising 
of personnel which is essential. It was 
a perfectly sound procedure, and a surpris- 
ing number of people have been barred 
from membership in the Association, by 
even these extremely minor requirements. 

But standards of personnel are obviously 
not simply a matter of the membership 
requirements of the professional Asso- 
ciation. They go back to the efforts 
which each individual agency makes to 
improve its staff, to general recruiting 
policies, to the salaries which are paid, 
training available and the like. A mini- 
mum standard for professional recognition 
there must be, but to rest on that is not 
enough. In every field of social work 
there needs to be kept to the forefront 
the need for better people, better trained 
and better equipped. 


TRAINING 


Progress in training for social work 
has been in recent years, unquestioned. 
There are some twenty-three training 
schools listed as members of the American 
Association of Training Schools for Social 
Work. The value of their training is 
being increasingly recognized by agencies 
employing workers. The content of the 
instruction is steadily improving. The 
number of students being graduated grows 
annually, and to the development of that 
training the representatives of the pro- 
fessional group have made distinct con- 
tribution. 

Yet there are pressing and perplexing 
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questions. Standards of Training in terms 
of both organization and curriculum are 
exceedingly various, the problem of secur- 
ing satisfactory field work, has in only 
a very few instances been worked out 
successfully. Teaching material, even in 
the case work field is still meagre, in the 
other fields of social work it is almost 
non-existent. There is need also of a 
developing teaching personnel, who com- 
bine thorough academic background and 
teaching experience, with the professional 
training and practical experience of social 
work, 

One of the most useful things which the 
American Medical Association has done, 
is to establish an approved list of medical 
schools, which meet with certain stand- 
ards adopted by that organization. The 
Bar Association during the past several 
years has been making exhaustive studies 
of legal education, the recommendations 
of which have been the subject of extended 
controversy within that organization. 
These are indicative of the relationship 
which professional social work will and 
should have to its training schools. 
The kind of training provided must be 
dependent on careful analysis of the task, 
that analysis and the final judgment as 
to the effectiveness of the training pro- 
vided by our schools, must in the long 
run come from the professional group 
itself. 

STANDARDS OF WORK 

In any consideration of the important 
problems with which professional social 
work is confronted, standards of work 
should occupy a correlative position with 
standards of personnel. For it is indeed 
peculiar to social work, that to a far 
greater degree than in any other pro- 
fession it must measure itself. The cli- 
ent, in most fields of Social Work, is not 
in position to demand efficiency, for he 
does not pay for the service which is 


rendered him. The donor who supports 
social work is not, as a rule, nor can he be, 
sufficiently informed about the results 
which either are or should be obtained, 
to pass an intelligent judgment. 

The steady development of standards 
which will be recognized—of tests which 
will be of practical help in evaluating 
work, constitute an obligation upon social 
workers who are striving to attain pro- 
fessional status. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Such an obligation implies the accept- 
ance of ethical concepts by the professional 
group itself. Whether those concepts 
take the form of a detailed and specific 
code, or whether they express rather a 
spirit and point of view; the need of some 
formulation which will gain general 
acceptance from social workers is a real 
one. 

Discussion of this need, indeed, has 
been common during the past few years, 
although it has as yet produced no definite 
results. Different chapters of the Amer 
ican Association of Social Workers have 
Committees discussing the question— 
and it has proved one of the most fruitful 
sources of Chapter activity. Within the 
case work group, there has been even more 
discussion, hinging mainly around the 
responsibilities of the case worker to her 
client. Miss Richmond at the National 
Conference of Social Workers in Washing- 
ton conducted a round table discussion 
based on case material which she had 
collected. 

While Social Work is too new to have 
a developed ethical code, the spirit of 
service which the pioneer social workers 
of a generation ago brought to it has had 
a profound influence on present-day think- 
ing and it is from that point of departure 
that concrete ethical principles should 
spring. 
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PROFESSIONAL ESPRIT DE CORPS 


It is still not too unusual to hear an 
executive or a worker in some social 
agency announce with pride that he is 
not ‘‘a social worker,"’ that his work is 
‘not ‘‘charity,"’ and by virtue of some such 
intangible differentiation, try to set him- 
self upon a higher pinnacle than those 
that surround him. Fortunately such 
expressions are heard with increasing 
tarity. For within that broad field whose 
inclusion in social work admits of little 
question, the person who endeavors to 
enhance his own position by casting 
reflection upon the rest of his profession, 
is defeating his own purpose—is making 
the task of his fellows just so much the 
harder. 

Consciousness of, and pride in, pro- 
fessional kind, is one of the very finest 
things that comes with professional de- 
velopment. An esprit de corps is the 
essence of any successful group, a feeling 
of kinship with people who are doing 
the same thing, who talk the same lan- 
guage, are interested in the same objective. 
There is no greater loneliness than that of 
the isolated, and the pioneer social worker 


who feels that he or she is battling alone, 
against odds that frequently seem over- 
whelming, with few who even understand 
her problems—to such, the development of 
professional esprit de corps with its em- 
phasis upon the unity of task and interest, 
brings renewed inspiration, and the en- 
couragement of that feeling of professional 
kinship is second to none amongst the 
present day responsibilities of the pro- 
fessional social worker. 

Professional recognition for social work- 
ers will not merely come by going into the 
highways and byways, and saying, ‘‘Go 
to, now we are professional.’ It must be 
conditioned on a steady development of 
those characteristics which are implied 
in that term. It is this assumption of 
responsibility which is at the moment 
the most important thing. No one, least 
of all Social Workers themselves, should 
expect to see social work spring full-blown 
into the position which law and medicine 
occupy in the Community. But every 
one, particularly Social Workers, should 
see to it that they assume direction of 
those activities and policies which lead 
to that position. 


A STUDY OF HOMICIDES IN SEATTLE, 1914 to 1924 
CALVIN F. SCHMID 


I. SOURCE AND COLLECTION OF DATA! 


HE data used in this study of 
homicides in King County, Wash- 
ington, for the ten-year period, 

1914 to 1923, inclusive, were taken from 


1T have included under the term “homicide” the 
killing of a human being by a human being, exclusive 
of abortions, excusable homicides, and vehicular 
accidents and other deaths caused by culpable neglect. 
For the definition and classification of ‘‘homicide™ 
according to the criminal. code of the State of Wash- 


the death records at the coroner's office. 
Needless to say, the task of collecting the 
material was fraught with much difficulty 
and labor. The paucity of the data along 
with their imperfections, inadequacies, 


ington, see Remington's Compiled Statutes of Washington 
(1922), Vol. 1, Sec. 2390-2406. 

In cases where the exact cause of death is doubtful, 
i.e., where the coroner's inquest shows certain deaths 
as homicidal or suicidal, or homicidal or accidental, 
I have considered them as purely homicidal. 
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and limitations are the inevitable obsta- 
cles one has to encounter in attempting 
a study of this kind. Thanks te the new 
system of death records established at the 
coroner's office a little over a decennium 
ago, we are enabled to get much valuable 
information concerning homicidal deaths 
that would, otherwise, either have re- 
mained obscure or unknown. 


II. TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
HOMICIDES 


The period covered in this study is 
that of 1914 to 1923, inclusive, or ten 
years. Of the total of 252 homicides 
for this period, 186 were males and 66 
were females. 

(a) King County in general. First, in 
order to understand the conditions under 
which the homicides were committed, 
it will be necessary to make a hasty 
survey of the outstanding characteristics 
of the region under consideration. King 
County, with an area of 2111 square miles, 
and a population of 389,273, surpassing 
that of any county in the state, is situated 
in the west-central part of Washington. 
In its physical features it is characterized 
by a great diversity of topography, rang- 
ing from high mountains in the east to 
lofty plateaus and fertile valleys in the 
west. As a result of this topographical 
diversity there is a great variety of occu- 
pations and communities, with such dis- 
tinctive features as agriculture, mining, 
logging, manufacturing, commerce, and 
recreation. 

Table I compares statistics of population 
and the rates and ratios of homicidal 
offenses in the various civil divisions in 
King County for the decade, 1914 to 1923, 
inclusive. 

A very noteworthy yet expected fact 
exhibited by the above table is that the 
overwhelming majority of homicides is 
concentrated in the densely populated area 
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of Seattle. It will be observed that there 
is a marked difference between the number 
of homicides and the rate per 100,000 
of population in the above enumeration; 
although Seattle had 84 per cent of the 


TABLE I 


Tererroriat Disrrisution or Homicipgs 1n Kino 
County, Wass., 1914 To 1923, INcLustve 


MINOR CIVIL DIVISION 
(TOWN, CITY, OR PRECINCT)* & : 
King County (totals)............. 389,273] 252) 6.5 
Mayas precinct. 198} 1150.5 
Black Diamond................ 1,711] 
Bryn Mawr (Black River pre- 
Cedar River precinct........... 647| 1115.5 
Cumberland precinct........... 580} 1117.3 
Des Moines precinct............ 751] «1113.3 
Duwamish precinct............ 860] 
Factoria (Newport precinct).... 107} 1193.5 
Greenwood precinct............ 1167.2 
Haller Lake precinct........... 592] 2)33.8 
Kenmore (Bothell precinct 
Kennydale precinct............. 646] 1115.5 
Lake City precinct............. 326] 2/61.4 
Riverton precinct.............. 1,035) 9.6 
Skykomish (Martin Creek pre- 
Spring Brook precinct.......... ‘1113.9 
Sunnydale precinct............. 1,21 1] 8.2 
Unclassified (outside of Seattle). : 9 


* Since the Census Reports give the population 
only of incorporated places and precincts, it was 
found necessary to use the precinct population statis- 
tics for many of the unincorporated places. 


homicidal crimes yet its rate of 6.7 is the 
lowest. It should be noted, however, 
that because of an extremely small popu- 
lation and the large base upon which the 
rate is computed, the results for some 
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of the minor civil divisions may be some- 
what illusory and exaggerated. Consider- 
ing the county as a whole, with its popu- 
lation of 389,273 and 252 homicides for 
the ten-year period, we have 6.5 as the 
rate per 100,000 of population. Among 
the larger civil divisions which appar- 
ently had a clean record for this period 
are: Redmond precinct 1,172 population, 
Oak Lake precinct 1,459, Warren precinct 
1,564, Enumclaw precinct 1,993, and 
Renton city 3,301. 

(6) Distribution of homicides in Seattle. 
By referring to Chart 1, the exact location 
of the homicidal crimes can be seen. 
Perhaps the most outstanding fact evi- 
denced by this map is that almost 25 per 
cent of the crimes are concentrated in a 
very small area, about four blocks wide 
and ten blocks long. This territory, as 
circumscribed above, can be divided 
roughly into two districts viz., the upper 
(east) and the Jower (west). The upper 
part is characterized by a motley number 
of cheap hotels and rooming houses, 
old frame residences, many of which are 
now used as houses of prostitution, and 
a large variety of retail stores. This 
section also includes Seattle’s ‘‘China- 
town,”” typified by its ‘‘joss’’ houses and 
commercial establishments. The per- 
manent denizens of this district consist 
chiefly of foreigners, of which the major- 
ity are Japanese and Chinese. Many 
of the migratory workers and dispossessed 
transients of various types room in this 
section, but spend most of their time in 
the lower section. 

The Jower section still possesses the same 
stigma, and not without some reason, 
which it carried during the old ‘‘red-light 
days.’’ In area it is comparatively small 


—about two blocks wide and about three . 


blocks long. It is a community within a 
community, isolated and apart, for the 
conventionally proper never visit this 


district save under exceptional circum- 


stance, possibly for sight-seeing or chang- 
ing of street cars. This section is char- 
acterized by its ubiquitous vampire estab- 
lishments seemingly designed for the 
exploitation of the migrant worker, for 
it is he who is the chief habitué of these 
parts. Pool and card room, gambling 
dens,? cheap hotels with their quotas of 
courtesans, sex practitioners, dance halls, 
burlesque vaudeville shows, restaurants, 
employment offices, pawn shops, drug 
stores with their window displays of 
venereal disease nostrums and sex specifics, 
social welfare institutions, and missions 
of various denominations constitute the 
organizations, both for good and for 
bad, of this section.® 

Directly northwest of the above desig- 
nated section, extending in length for a 
distance of about fifteen blocks, and, in 
width, measured from the harbor line, 
about six blocks, is situated the important 
business district of Seattle. In this sec- 
tion, it will be observed there are approxi- 
mately twenty homicides. To the north 


2In a recent investigation of this entire area, 
including the supper and Jower sections, by four fellow- 
students, approximately fifteen lottery establish- 
ments, operated in every case by Chinese, were 
found. These gambling ‘‘joints’’ are quasi-clandes- 
tine in character, and are arranged characteristically 
in the following fashion: A store-room facing the 
street, ostensib.y a grocery or export establishment 
with a few shop-worn goods on the shelves, serves 
as an entrance; there is usually a man in front of the 
entrance who plays the double réle of look-out and 
solicitor. From the store-room there is a dark alley 
or hallway leading into an artificially-lighted, dingy, 
poorly-ventilated, and, in consequence, very un- 
sanitary room which is the gambling den proper. 
The equipment is very meager, consisting generally 
of a counter or desk, sometimes enlosed in a wite 
cage, and a few chairs. The living quarters of the 
proprietor and family are often next to the gambling 
room. 

3Cf. J. H. Geoghegan: The Migratory Worker in 
Seattle, Chapt. I; A Master's Thesis at the University 
of Washington. 
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and east of this section, varying in dis- 
tance from ten to twenty squares, are the 
old residential districts in which are now 
located a large number of hotels, apart- 
ment houses, retail stores, garages, 


_schools, and churches. The districts desig- 


nated as Madrona, Capitol Hill, North 
Broadway, and Queen Anne contain the 
largest sections of the fashionable resi- 
dential areas of the city. In the extreme 
west of this portion of the city, we have 
Fort Lawton, a government barracks, and 
Magnolia Bluff, a district comparatively 
new and not thickly settled. It should 
be noted that all along the waterfront 
there are docks, wharves, and warehouses 
of various kinds. To the north of the 
section just described is located Ballard, 
characteristically known as the home 
of the workingman; there are also several 
shingle and lumber mills within this area. 
East of this section are situated Phinney, 
Green Lake, Fremont, Wallingford, Uni- 
versity, and Laurelhurst, which are pre- 
dominantly residential in character, al- 
though along the shores of Lake Union 
are located a number of industrial plants, 
chiefly lumber mills. 

Coming back to the central part whence 
we started and going southward along 
the waterway to the city limits, taking in 
practically all of South Seattle and George- 
town, then crossing to the west side and 
including all of Youngstown and Harbor 
Island, we have within this area the most 
important industrial establishments of 
Seattle. Beacon Hill, Mt. Baker, and 
part of Rainier Valley constitute the 
better residential sections in the southern 
part of Seattle. Most of Rainier Valley, 
Rainier Beach, Columbia, and South Park 
contain residential sections along with 
many truck gardens operated chiefly by 
Japanese and Italians. West Seattle and 
Fautleroy, which include many recently 
settled areas, are exclusively residential. 


In conclusion, we may summarize the 
salient points in this discussion concern- 
ing the territorial distribution of homi- 
cides in the city of Seattle as follows: 
First, about 25 per cent of the homicides 
were concentrated in a district less than 
ten blocks long and four blocks wide; 
with a population of 6,863 people, of 
whom less than 20 per cent are females, 
precincts Nos. 214, 215, 216, and 217, 
which constitute the large part of this 
district had 4o homicidal crimes, or 
relative to 100,000 of population, 58.0. 
Secondly, there is a fairly large percentage, 
about 20 in number in the business district. 
Thirdly, computing the homicide rate 
of the residential sections north of Lake 
Union and the Lake Washington Canal 
with a population of 81,800 people, of 
whom over 50 per cent are females, and 
12 homicidal deaths during the decennium, 
1914 to 1923, inclusive, we have the very 
low figure of 1.5 per 100,000 of popula- 
tion. Fourthly, in the industrial and 
residential sections in the southern part 
of Seattle there are about 52 homicides, 
which may well be considered dispropor- 
tionate. 


Ill, YEARLY AND RACIAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
HOMICIDES 


The following tables along with Chart 
2, are summaries of the facts which I wish 
to present under the third sectional 
heading.® 

It will be seen that the yearly number 
of homicides occurring during this period 
shows a marked variability—a minimum 


*In view of the fact that the age and sex com- 
position of the two sections are totally different, 
the crude rates are not at all comparable. Since 
adequate statistics of population are not available, 
we are compelled to forego the computation of 
specific rates. 

® It should be carefully noted that the following 
analyses are for homicidal victims. 
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of seventeen in 1918 and a maximum of 
thirty-five in 1915. To attribute this 
variation to any specific cause or causes 
would, I believe, be unwarranted. The 
average annual number of homicidal crimes 
is 25.2, or a rate of 6.5 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation. Table III presents for this same 
decennial period the homicide death rate 
according to races. 

A most noteworthy fact exhibited by 
Table III is the excessive homicide death 


rate of the Oriental and Negro elements. | 


TABLE II 
Yearty Disrarsution or Homicrpgs Kino County, 
Wass., wits Warce Is Compinep THE 
Ractat DistrisuTIon 


Num-| Per 
ber | cent 


rf 


Total | 194 | 77.0% 
1914 | 28 90.3 
1915 | 85.7 
1916 | 20/ 91.0 
1917 | 23 | 74.0 
| 11 | 64.7 
1919 | 29 | 87.0 
1920 | 19 82.6 
1921 | 13 | 65.0 
1922 | 13 §9-1 
1923 8 | 44-4 


* Average per cent. 


z 
N run pw pd | 


The greater homicidal frequency, relative 
to the general population, of these races 
can possibly be explained on the following 
_ grounds: First, the environmental condi- 
tions, most notably of the Chinese and 
Japanese, and in some instances of the 
Negroes, are more conducive to crime 
than those of the average population. A 
great number of the Orientals in Seattle 
live under bad conditions in the “‘worst”’ 
part of the city, and often pursue such 
occupations as keepers of cheap hotels 
and lodging houses, pawn-shops, second- 


hand stores, gambling dens and the like. 
Secondly, the Negroes and Orientals con- 
sist of a large percentage of unmarried 
adult males;’ in suck a group we find not 
only a high homicidal death rate, but 
also a high rate of criminality.’ Thirdly, 
tong wars, exclusively among the Chinese, 
have claimed several of the homicidal 
victims. Fourthly, due to the compar- 
ative smallness of population, the homi- 
cide rate as noted above tends to give a 
somewhat exaggerated view of the actual 
number of homicidal deaths both among 
the Negroes and Orientals. 


TABLE III 
Homicipg Rats sy Racgs 


389,273 
372, 901 
12,314 
3,109 


493 
546 


IV. SEASONAL DISTRIBUTION OF HOMICIDES 


One of the most significant facts shown 
by the study of homicidal crimes in King 
County is the exact antithesis of the com- 
monly stated generalization that crimes 
against the person almost invariably 
reach their ascendency during the warmer 
months of the year. As graphically 
depicted by Chart 3 it will be seen that the 
smallest number of homicides occurred 


* This is clearly shown by populational statistics 
for Seattle. Statistics of age and sex composition by 
counties are not available for 1920. 

™See below, Sec. v. Also, Maurice Parmelee: 
Criminology (1923), Pp- 237-249. 

® Richmond Mayo-Smith: Statistics and Sociology 
(1910), pp. 271-272; John Lewis Gillin: Crissinelogy 
and Penology (1926), pp. 83-84. 
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during months of June and July, while minimum 39.9. Secondly, the great in- 
the largest number occurred during the flux of seasonal and migratory workers 


months of December and January. 


into Seattle from October until May, 


=1920 192) 


Cuart 2 


FEB. MAR, APR, 


MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. 


AO 


Cuart 3 


Weather conditions may be an im- 
portant factor in determining the extent 
and kind of crime, i.e., crimes against the 
person or property, but there are other 
more potent factors in this area that ex- 
plain the apparent discrepancies. First, 
by reference to Table IV, it will be seen 
that the temperature is comparatively low 
and equable—a difference of less than 24 
degrees between the maximum 63.7 and 


with consequent widespread unemploy- 
ment, produces conditions prolific of 
crime.® 


® The large amount of unemployment during the 
winter as compared to the summer is clearly shown 
by the records of various welfare agencies dealing 
with homeless men. Daring the summer months 
most of the agencies entirely discontinue relief work, 
while during the winter months a single agency 
may take care of as many as 150 men per day. 
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V. DISTRIBUTION OF HOMICIDAL VICTIMS BY 
AGE AND SEX 


By consulting Chart 4 and Table V a 
better idea of the more significant features 
of this section can be obtained. 

First, it will be observed that the per 


cent of males killed by homicide, as 


compared with females, increases with 
the age, while, the per cent of females 
killed by homicide decreases with age. 
Secondly, the age-graph presents a fairly 
smooth curve of normal distribution, the 


TABLE IV 


Disrrisution or Homicipss KING 
County, Wasu., 1914 To 1923, Inctusive 


29 | 11.5 | 39.9 
22 8.7 | 44.8 
28 | 11.1 | 49.5 
17 6.7 | $4.6 
14 5-6 | 59-5 
14 | 5.6] 63.7 
19 | 7-5 | 63.7 
16 | 6.4] 58.7 
ax | 8.3] 52.2 
32 | 12.7 | 41.8 


* Temperature, based on records for the last 33 
years, was taken from a Weather Bureau Bulletin: 
Annual Meteorelogical Summarx with Comparative Data, 
Seattle, Wash., 1923, p. 2. 


peak being between the ages of thirty 
and forty years. Thirdly, the homicidal 
frequency among the males far exceeds 
that among the femaies. Comparative 


statistics of population by sex derived 
from the United States Census of 1920, 
together with comparable figures of the 
homicides according to sex distribution 
are shown in Table VI. 
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VI. CONJUGAL CONDITION OF HOMICIDAL 
VICTIMS 


Table VII indicates the distribution of 
homicides with respect to conjugal status, 

Although Table VII shows a fairly 
large percentage of unclassified, yet it 
suggests an important fact: There is no 
appreciable difference in the number of 
victims of homicide between the married 


TABLE V 


Victims or Accorpine to Acs AND Sax, 
1914 TO 1923, INcLUsIVE 


60-69 
70-79 4 | 80 I | 20.90 1.9 
Unclassified 8 | 88 3.6 


TABLE VI | 
Disraisution or Homicrpan Victims sy Sex 


| 
NUMBER 
HOMICIDES 
(x 
RA\E PER 


8.93 
3.66 
and unmarried. Because of lack of ade- 
quate statistics further analysis is impos- 
sible.!® 


208,773 
180, 500 


VII. OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF HOMI- 
CIDAL VICTIMS 


I wish to present under this heading the 
occupations of those killed by homicide 


10 Statistics of marital condition by counties are 
not available for 1920. 
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in King County during the ten-year period, 
1914 to 1923, inclusive.!! ‘‘House wives”’ 
heads the list with 33; ‘‘no occupations,"’ 
which consists mostly of young children, 
is second with 25; ‘“‘laborers’’ closely 
follows with 22; next in order, numeric- 
ally, are ‘‘students’’ with 11; ‘‘policemen"’ 
with 10, and ‘“‘cannery workers,’’ all 
Chinese, with 9. ‘‘Chauffeurs’’ 7, 
" Cexcept clerks in stores) 6, 
“cooks’’ 6, “‘merchants’’ 6, ‘‘watchmen 
and doorkeepers’’ 5, “‘longshoremen”’ 5, 
“restaurant, cafe and lunchroom keepers’’ 


“xt 
Y 
Z 
6: 
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4, ‘housekeepers’’ 4, “‘seamen’’4, “agents 
and collectors,’’ ‘‘farmers,’’ ‘‘loggers,"’ 
“ranchers,’’ ‘‘painters,’’ ‘‘boarding and 
lodging house keepers,’’ and ‘‘waitresses"’ 
with each 3, are next in numerical im- 
portance. There are 2 homicides under 
each of the following occupational head- 
ings:  ‘‘blacksmiths,’’ ‘‘carpenters,”’ 


“In the enumeration of occupations no special 
Classification was used; the various headings were 
copied practically verbatim from the death records. 
It should be noted that the occupational classification 
in the United States Census Reports is for gainful 


occupations only. 
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*‘checkers,’’ ‘‘coal miners,’’ ‘‘conductors 
and motormen,”’ “‘brokers,”’ ‘“‘deputy 
sheriffs,"’ ‘‘domestics,’’ ‘‘engineers,”’ 


““foremen,"’ “‘hotel keepers,’’ ‘‘laundry- 
men’’ (Chinese), ‘‘porters,’’ ‘‘saw-mill 
operatives,’’ ‘‘shipyard workers,’’ and 
“truck drivers.”’ “*Barbers,”’ ‘boiler 
makers,’’ ‘‘bricklayers,’’ ‘‘butchers,”’ 
‘butter cutters,’’ ‘‘bartenders,’’ ‘“‘civil 
engineers,’’ ‘‘clerks in store,’ “‘delivery 
boys,’” ‘‘elevator boys,’’ ‘‘fishermen,”’ 
“horse trainers,’’ ‘‘joiners,’’ ‘‘laund- 
resses,"’ “‘marine firemen,"’ “‘photograph- 


ers,’’ ‘‘paper hangers,’’ ‘‘pool room pro- 
prietors,”’ “‘real estate agents,"’ ‘‘retired,"’ 
“rope workers,’ ‘“‘sign painters,”’ “‘steel 
workers,’’ ‘‘teamsters,’’ ‘‘telephone oper- 
and ‘‘wood haulers’’ are each 
credited with one. Out of the total of 
252 homicides, there are 16 unclassified. 


VIII. HOMICIDES BY MANNER IN WHICH 
DEATH WAS EFFECTED 


It will be observed that Chart 5 and 
Table VII, are a presentation of the 
essential data which I wish to discuss 
under the above sectional caption. 
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Perhaps the most striking fact exhibited 
by the above table and chart is that 191, 
of 75.8 per cent, of the 252 homicides 
during this decennial period, resulted 
from the use of firearms. Fracturing the 
skull, most often with an axe or hammer, 
claimed 26, and stabbing, 19 victims dur- 
ing this period. Strangulation, employed 
predominantly in infanticidal crimes, as- 
phyxiation, poisoning, and drowning 
were the other means used. 


IX. COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


Due to the multiplicity of systems of 
keeping criminal records, along with the 
deficiencies and incompatibilities of the 
data, it is extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to secure even rough comparison 
of crime for any length of time. Probably 
the most suitable statistics for our inquiry 
which I have been able to obtain are those 
presented in Fosdick’s American Police 
Systems. By combining the Seattle sta- 
tistics with those taken from Fosdick, 
we have the fairly homogeneous state- 
ments in Table IX. 
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- In this table we find exhibited, above 
everything else, the excessive criminality 


of our country. In the quinquennial § 


period, 1914 to 1918, inclusive, the number 
of homicides for the whole of England 
and Wales together, with a population of 
practically 38,000,000 people, was 253 
less than the city of Chicago. Scotland, 
with a population of over sixteen times 
that of Seattle, had during the quad- 
rennium, 1914 to 1917, inclusive, 178 


homicides, while Seattle, during this 
same period had 95 homicides. Witha 
population of 23 times that of Seattle, 
London had, during the five-year period, 
1914 to 1918, inclusive, less than twice 
the number of homicides. During this 
same five-year period, 1914 to 1918, i 
clusive, Glasgow had 72 homicides; Seat- 
tle with a population one-third that of 
Glasgow exceeded in the number of homi- 
cidal crimes by 36. Liverpool has 4 
population of about 803,000, or relative 
to that of Seattle, 24 times as great; 
comparing the number of homicides for 
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il the quinquennial period, 1914 to 1918, puting the homicide rate per 100,000 of 
na"Y Bf inclusive, we have: Liverpool 38, Seattle population for the five-year period for 


108. Summing up the statistics by com- 
igland TABLE VII Disposrrion or First anp Seconp Dzorss Murpse 
‘ion of Caszs, Kina County, WassIncTon, 
Conprtion or Homicrpan Victims 1914 To 1923, INCLUSIVE 
tland, 
times 
quad- 15 | 96 
178 2 
o| 8 
o| 
o| 2 
7 
o| 
Tams Vil to years at Walla Walla Oo} 2 
Homicrpzs sy Manner Waice Deata Was to 20 years at Walla Walla o| 3 
to 15 years at Walla Walla x 
5 to 10 years at Walla Walla o| t 
3 to 20 years at Walla Walla > oe 
ts 2$ to 20 years at Walla Walla ‘ts 
2 to 20 years at Walla Walla o| t 
2 to 20 years at Monroct o| 2 
a 1 to 20 years at Walla Walla o| 7 
: I to 20 years at Monroe Oo}; 3 
1 to 10 years at Walla Walla rj t 
1 to 5 years at Walla Walla t 
: : ‘ 1 year at the County Jail 1] 3 
: 10 months at the County Jail o| 
3 
o| 
this 
2 
a fy gland and Wales........ 
| oni t * Walla Walla indicates the state penitentiary at 
cattle, Walla Walla. 
eriod, FF Li 8 t Monroe indicates the state reformatory at 
twice es Monroe. 
g this t At least two of those found ‘‘not guilty’ on the 
18, in- . grounds of mental irresponsibility were committed 
: eke to institutions. One, a male, was sent to the insane 
3 Seat i & RS asylum at Sedro Wooley, the other, a female, was 
hat af Seattl committed to the insane ward at the state peniten- 
*Exclusive of abortions, infanticides, and vehicular 
a8 * Bf *cidents and other criminal negligence cases. the countries and cities surveyed: England 


elative All the statistical data used in this section, exclud- 
and Wales o.5, Scotland o.9,!2 London 
great; ‘ng those of Seattle, were taken from Raymond B. 
Jes for Fosdick: American Police Systems, pp. 13-14. 12 Death rate based upon statistics for the quad- 
t Figures not available. rennium, 1914 to 1917, inclusive. 
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0.5, Liverpool 0.9, Glasgow 1.4, and 
Seattle 6.5. 

By making computations of the homi- 
cide death rate of the American cities 
enumerated in Table IX, we have the 
following comparable figures, based on 
the triennial period, 1916 to 1918, in- 
clusive, which are a suggestive index of 
the homicidal tendency in our larger 
cities: Chicago 9.6, Detroit 7.9, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 6.2, Seattle 6.1,'* Philadelphia 
5-4, and New York 4.0. 


APPENDIX 


Disposition of first and second degree 
murder cases adjudicated by the Superior 
Court of King County, Washington, during 
the decennium, 1914 to 1923, inclusive. Ancil- 
lary, and, in some respects, adventitious 
to the main study of homicides, is ap- 
pended herewith, a study of the first 
and second degree murder cases adjudi- 
cated by the Superior Court of King 
County for the decennial period, 1914 to 
1923, inclusive. The material presented 
below, which was copied from the crim- 
inal dockets at the prosecuting attorney's 
office, necessarily possesses certain limi- 
tations and imperfections, and, in conse- 
quence, this cursory study makes no pre- 
tense to correlate the homicides com- 
mitted and the cases tried during the 
period under consideration, nor does it 
warrant the reading of finer details into 
the data herein presented. This inquiry 


18 The homicide rate per 100,000 of population of 
Seattle for the decennium, 1914 to 1923, inclusive, is 
6.7 See above, Sec. II. 
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is merely suggestive. It will be observed 
that Table X is a presentation of the sta- 


tistical facts which I shall deal with in & 


this appendix. : 

By reference to Table X, perhaps the 
first thing to strike the attention is the 
large percentage of women found not 
guilty, and the relatively light penalties 
received by the remainder. Of the fifteen 
women tried for first and second degree 
murder, three were sentenced to the state 
penitentiary at Walla Walla for the 
following terms respectively: 10 to 2 


years, 2 to 20 years, and 1 to 10 years; 


of the remaining 12, one was given a 
sentence for one year at the county jail, 
one was fined $1,000, one had her sen- 
tence suspended, and the rest, nine in 
number, were found not guilty! Whether 
these verdicts and sentences exemplily 
“‘leniency’’ or ‘‘justice,’’ one cannot 
definitely assert. 

Of the eighty-one men tried for first 
and second degree murder during this 
ten-year period, 1914 to 1923, inclusive, 
18 of 22.2 per cent were found not guilty; 
2 had their cases dismissed, 8 had to serve 
terms in the county jail varying in length 
from four months to one year, five were 
sentenced to the state reformatory, three 
of which for one to twenty years, and the 
remaining two for two to twenty yeats; 
28 were sent to the state penitentiary for 
periods varying from one to twenty-five 
years, 18 were given life imprisonment, 
and 2 were hanged.’ 

1 Capital punishment in the state of Washington 
was abolished in 1913 and restored in 1920. The two 
hangings occurred in 1921. 
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GEORGE B. LOGAN 


One of the hardest jobs in the world, 
with which happily few of us are bur- 
dened, is giving away a fortune wisely. 
B. Franklin, paragon of thrift and fore- 
sightedness, bequeathed a loan fund for 
needy apprentices without suspecting that 
the species might some day be extinct; 
and the other day Milton S. Hershey left 
a large sum to endow an orphan asylum, 
an institution which may soon be aban- 


doned in favor of pensions, allowances, 


and care in private homes. Similar cases 
are not infrequent, as James C. Young 
shows in Current History for March. In 
this country more than two billion dollars 
have been given for endowments within 
the past fifteen years, and “‘The Dead 
Hand of Philanthropy’’ may lie heavily 
if the intentions of many donors should 
become impossible to carry out. 


Endowments, in fact, may easily become 
a menace instead of a benefit, a tribute to 
indolence and fear instead of an encour- 
agement to right effort. Hanford Hender- 
son thinks that in education and philan- 
thropy they are merely permanent advance 
payments for services not yet rendered, 
which often destroy all spontaneity of 
action and the virtue of self-support. 
“Millions for equipment but not one cent 
for endowment,’’ is his battle cry in the 
March North American Review. He sug- 
gests that these funds might profitably be 
directed to decentralizing education by 
the creation of small provincial colleges, 
contributing more generously to research 
work at the universities, supplying model 
industrial plants in which students can 
earn their way, and promoting community 
tecreation and art. So should we trans- 
form sluggish vested interests into chan- 


nels of new opportunity. 


“Education for Adults’’ is a plant of 
rank growth. In correspondence schools, 
public evening schools, university exten- 
sion, Y. M. C. A. courses, workers’ 
classes, and attendance at libraries and 
museums are several million people supple- 
menting regular occupations with some 
sort of learning undertaken on their own 
initiative. But the movement, as Freder- 
ick P. Keppel points out in the April 
Yale Review, has gone on without the 
best guidance or control, and is almost 
wholly mercenary and vocational in 
outlook. There is little consecutive study 
of a subject for its own sake, such as 
England has developed, and Denmark in 
her folk schools. We should have better 
adaptation of university teaching to out- 
side classes, welcome for the ‘‘special 
student’’ within the walls, and the use of 
scientific measurements, self-imposed if 
necessary, to determine fitness for further 
education. . . . . In the Survey for Feb- 
ruary 15 six men and women, including 
Amy Hewes, E. C. Lindeman, and William 
Orton address themselves to the difficult 
task of defining the aims and describing 
the methods of adult education. 


For the first time in history the ancient 
habits of bestowing ridicule or alms on 
the broken in body have given place to 
a nation-wide attempt to offer them a new 
chance. Rehabilitation is our ungainly 
word for it, and since 1920 the federal 
government and the states have been co- 
operating in bringing some of our 600,000 
disabled civilians back to a normal wage- 
earning life. Oscar M. Sullivan describes 
in the March Century what has already 
been done and what may be looked for 
in the future if the work does not fall foul 
of the perennial conflict between federal 
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aid and states’ rights. It is, at any rate, 
a splendid practical essay in helping our 
neighbors in need. ‘‘Luck for the Luck- 
less’* is the title of the article. 


Economists, in dealing with production 
for exchange instead of for use, have 
neglected the problem of dependency and 
with it the social value of the family. 
Hence the new demand for family endow- 
ment, by which is meant any readjustment 
that would bring domestic resources 
once more into relation with domestic 
needs. This could be accomplished in 
three ways: by taxation distributed as 
money allowances or public services to 
the family; by large-scale pooling of 
industrial resources on the part of either 
employers or workmen; or by a wide 
extension of insurance. So, argues Mary 
Stocks in the January Hibbert Journal, the 
now disinherited women and children 
would be given an honorable place in the 
economic scheme. 


“Recreation for Colored Citizens’’ is 
the theme of three papers in the March 
Playground which show how the recent 
migrations led to renewed concern over 
the Negro’s welfare in cities both South 
and North. Greenville, South Carolina, 
has an enviable record in providing for 
and encouraging the play life of both 

The Southern Workman for 
February contains a significant article 
eon the attitude of the Negro church 
toward recreation, the facts for which 
were secured from a widely circulated 
questionnaire. 


The first symposium ever printed on 
“Legal Aid Work’’ makes up the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for March. Twenty-five 
men and women, almost all now active 
in securing justice in the courts for the 
poor or ignorant citizen, have contributed 
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to it. They discuss legal aid as applied 
to civil and criminal cases, social agencies 
and clinics which work to the same end, 
and the state-wide legal aid systems of 
Illinois, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania, 
The appendix offers practical suggestions 
for the foundation of legal aid organiza- 
tions. 


A church that runs a chain of second. 
hand stores and a kindling-wood shop, 
ministers to some 27,000 foreigners of 
every creed crowded into a few city blocks, 
and conducts a number of daily services 
with varying rituals is preaching the 
social gospel with a versatility rare even 
in these days. Such is the Morgan Me 
morial Church of Boston, the diversity of 


whose work is described by Carl Holliday | 


in the January-February American Review, 
. ... In the sanitary code adopted 
recently at the seventh International 
Sanitary Conference in Havana we havea 
little-known but significant ‘‘Pan-Amet- 
ican Treaty of Health."’ Its aims, as 
outlined by George Wheeler Hinman, 
are to prevent the introduction and spread 
of infectious disease, standardize the keep- 
ing of morbidity and mortality statistics, 
promote the interchange of public health 
information, and equalize regulations con- 
cerning disease at all American, ports of 
entry. 


Among recent pamphlets of the federal 
Children’s Bureau is an outline of stat- 
dards for physicians conducting confer 
ences in child health centers, issued a 
Publication No. 154. Posture charts, 
age-height-weight tables, and sample 
blanks and forms are appended to the 


outline Publication No. 15§ 
comprises an extensive study of child 
labor in a number of tobacco growing 
areas. | Counties of Kentucky, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts are represented. 
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THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF MARY P. FOLLETT 
ARTHUR EVANS WOOD 


HE New State! and Creative Experi- 
ence®?-make a hold synthesis of 
some of the newer tendencies in 

biology, psychology, and related social 
sciences, applying them to concrete prob- 
lems of social and political reconstruction. 
The author threads her way amid an 
amazing variety of theory upon which 
she heavily draws and skillfully relates 
toher purpose. In spite of the particular- 
ists in the academic field, large-minded 
students of social] life since the days of 
Comte, and even before, have held to the 
organic unity of the social sciences, 
though too seldom. has there been any 
attempt to show the nature and implica- 
tions of such unity. From Miss Follett’s 
earlier writings® one may surmise that 
her first interest lay in the field of political 
science, but these recent volumes carry 
us beyond to a more general analysis of 
social process, seeking therein solutions 
for the particular problems that beset us 
in politics. ‘“The New State’’ is a con- 
vincing plea for a new political order 
based upon the neighborhood and other 
vital groups. Creative Experience sets forth 
a technique for achieving the ends of 


1The New State—Group Organization and Popular 
Government. SS New York 
1923. 

* Creative Experience, Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York, 1924. 

* The Speaker of zhe House of Representatives. 
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democratic progress. They are not books 
for the traditionalist or the politician, 
even though such folk were prone to much 
reading; but to the open-minded student 
they provide stimulus and challenge. 
One commendatory feature of general 
nature is their closeness to reality. Not 
a priori assumptions but social experi- 
mentation is offered as evidence at every 
point. Experiences in case work, labor 
unionism, codperative associations, indus- 
trial management, wage-adjustment 
boards, and in other fields are made to 
serve the author's purpose. One feels 
that at least. here is living social reality, 
which is often conspicuous by its absence 
in more academic treatises. The style is 
uneven, sometimes painfully so, and the 
incidents used as illustration are often 
a bit too homely; yet central themes are 
reverted to with emphasis again and 
again, so that the total effect is forceful. 
The reader may not agree at all points, 
yet he cannot turn these volumes aside 
cavalierly except to reveal his own lack 
of penetration. 

The New State has deservedly had much 
favorable attention, so that the present 
review will not presume more than to 
show some of its implications for theoret- 
ical and applied sociology. The author 
makes much of ‘‘the new psychology,”’ 
by which she means no very <efinite 
system, but rather the prevailing tend- 
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ency in psychology to break away from 
atomism, stressing the relatedness of 
things and the analysis of motives. One 
of the central concepts of the book is the 
social group, which is to be distinguished 
from the crowd or mob by virtue of the 
fact that in the former cohesion is attained 
through suggestion and imitation, but 
rather through the interpenetration of 
ideas that comes about through the give 
and take of rational discussion. From 
Emerson's dictum, ‘‘Men descend to meet”’ 
comes the cold, abortive Brahmanism 
that paralyzes the understanding of the 
cultivated classes as they face the raw 
facts of social conflict. That way lies 
madness and perhaps revolution. } A true 
collective mind is arrived at only through 
the association of men in vital groups in 
which differences are harmonized through 
interpenetration—a favorite word with 
the author. Not like-mindedness, but 
difference is the native stuff of the social 
process. Difference is creative and not 
disruptive when social organization af- 
fords the means for the discovery of a 
harmonizing alternative. Not through 
pre-existing, but through achieved unity 
lies social progress./ The sense of whole- 
ness is like H. G. Wells’ God in that it is 
to be created through painful experience 
made tolerable by sympathy. The great- 
est need is for the ‘‘will to will the 
common will.” 

Then follows interesting material on the 
relation of the individual to society which 
suggests Cooley’s organic theory. True 
individuality is to be found through the 
enlargement of the social self through 
association. Nineteenth century individ- 
ualism is mis-called; it should be termed 
particularism. True individualism arises 
from the interpenetration of whole with 
parts, and vice versa. The individual 
and society are both, as it were, center 
and circumference, mutually sustaining. 
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The phrase social organism is rejected, 
as it suggests that the parts have per- 
manently fixed functions. Such a bi- 
ological analogy would apply only to a 
caste society. In society conceived as a 
psychic organism, each part is potentially 
the whole. This sounds like mysticism, 
yet the author gives it valid meaning by 
concrete illustrations. | Moreover, one 


gets the same idea in Professor Cooley's 
Social Organization when he writes, 


The present epoch, then, brings with it a larger 
and, potentially at least, a higher and freer conscious- 
ness. In the individual aspect of life this means 
that each one of us has, as a cule, a wider grasp of 
situations, and is thus in a position to give a wider 
application to his intelligence, sympathy and con- 
science. In proportion as he does this he ceases to be 
a blind agent and becomes a rational member of the 
whole. 

Because of this more conscious relation to the 
larger wholes—nations, institutions, tendencies— 
he takes a more vital and personal part inthem. His 
self-feeling attaches itself, as its nature is, to the 
object of his free activity, and he tends to feel that 
“love of the maker for his work,"’ that spiritual 
identification of the member with the whole, which 
is the ideal of organization.‘ 


Professor Cooley is writing here of the 
enlarging of consciousness that comes 
from the increase of communication, but 
it can be readily seen that Miss Follett’s 
vitalizing group can be regarded as a new 
agency of communication in our moder 
complex social organization. 

The author next shows the group idea 
evolving in a variety of fields. In schools, 
prisons, and business; in the relations 
between capital and labor, in the Amet- 
icanizing of immigrants, in city planning, 
and in the growth of the British Labor 
Party the author see the development of a 
sense of community which is the key to 
progressive social living. Finally, in an 
interesting chapter on ‘‘Contract to Com- 
munity’’ the author traces the course of 


* Social Organization, p. 116. 
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modern legal opinion from older particu- 
laristic notions to a growing sense of 
community in law. 

But, one may ask, where in all this is 
to be found ‘The New State’? The 
answer is discovered in the subsequent 
sections of the book, entitled respectively, 
The Traditional Democracy and Group 
Organization—Democracy's Method. The 
author finds in older theories of the state 
an unwarranted dualism which sets the 
state and people over against one another. 
To her the state is simply the collective 
aspect of people, whereas individuals are 
the distributive aspect of the state. One 
feels here that there is not sufficient dis- 
tinction between the concepts of state 
and society, unless, perhaps, the author 
intends to identify the two. Certainly her 
state more nearly approximates society 
than does the traditional idea of the 
state. In an ideally constructed state to 
obey it would be obeying oneself, for the 
state would then be the perfect expression 
of the completely integrated will of the 
people. In the future state, too, the 
constructive rather than the coercive 
functions of the state will find emphasis, 
and there will be a revaluation of mechan- 
ical ideas of equality, and of the atomistic 
theory of rights. Into the discard must 
also go blind faith in majority rule or 
“ballot-box democracy."’ The divine 
right of numbers gets us no farther than 
the divine right of kings, for majorities 
are subject to skillful manipulation by 
private interests. From this point of 
view minorities are no more sacred than 
majorities. To the author neither voting 
nor representation are of the essence of 
democracy, but rather the integration of 
wills through group association. The 
group man and not the crowd is the unit 
of democracy. Through the integration 
of men in groups and the subsequent inte- 
gtation of groups will arise that common 
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will essential to democratic progress. 
A Mazzini-like enthusiasm is displayed 
in the consideration of the possibilities 
that inhere in such a future democracy. 
Such enthusiasm would be amazing were 
not its objects set far in the future, for the 
author wastes no praise upon our present 
democratic achievements. Attempts to 
realize democracy more fully through 
what is called direct government fail, 
owing to the fact that it again, is based 
upon counting numbers, and that the 
machinery of direct government, notor- 
iously the primary, comes under party 
control. There is no conserving the 
integrity of the individual, there is no 
recognition of his needs in politics, except 
through the strengthening and the formal 
incorporation in political structure of 
local groups through which alone he may 
find expression. Moreover, a different 
trend must be given to social legislation. 
It must no longer remain merely regula- 
tory, but advance to the stage of con- 
structiveness. No individual repression 
but expression is the true end oflaw. The 
community unit is the socialized in- 
dividual. This is the new individualism. 
With firmly knit group organization it is 
compatible with highly centralized re- 
sponsibility and the use of experts in 
government. 

Until the closing section of the book, 
however, we are left somewhat in the 
dark as to the precise method of group 
organization. There we meet squarely the 
proposition that the crux of the system 
is to be found in neighborhood organi- 
zation. The neighborhood workers in 
the humbler quarters of our American 
cities herein find themselves exalted as the 
pioneers of a social and political order yet 
tobe. It is here perhaps, that the volume 
reaches its highest level and makes its 
most distinct contribution. 


Five methods are proposed for the de- 
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velopment of a neighborhood conscious- 
ness necessary for the more effective 
functioning of the neighborhood unit, 
as follows: 

1. Regular meetings of neighbors for 
the consideration of neighborhood and 
civic problems, not merely sporadic and 
occasional meetings for specific objects. 

2. Genuine discussion at these regular 
meetings. 

3. Learning together—through _lec- 
tures, classes, clubs; sharing one another's 
experience through social intercourse; 
learning forms of community art ex- 
pression; in short, leading an actual com- 
munity life. 

4. Taking more and more responsibility 
for the life of the neighborhood. 

5- Establishing some regular connec- 
tion between the neighborhood and city, 
state, and national governments. 

These are the familiar aims of the 
Community Center of different types. 
There is something a bit startling in the 
suggestion that these centers, functioning 
in the above way, can become the sub- 
stitutes for our out-worn political parties. 
But why not? Neighborhood and not 
party organization achieved that unity 
and coéperation necessary for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. Why should 
it not continue to function in relation 
to political needs in time of peace? Neigh- 
borhood organization, according to the 
author, will make for a creative citizen- 
ship through the establishment of a real 
unity for party unity, through the de- 
velopment of genuine leaders, and through 
the putting of responsible government in 
place of irresponsible parties. If all this 
seems like words one has but to contrast 
the objectives of political parties with the 
real needs of the people. The chief aim 
of the party is to keep in power, whereas 
the striving of the people is for food, 
shelter, clothes, jobs, and the enlarge- 
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ment of cultural opportunities. At the 
most the party touches these things at a 
tangent. The writer recalls hearing an 
academic gentlemen discourse on the 
British Labor Party, in the course of his 
remarks complaining that a certain elec. 
tion turned on the question of housing! 
As if the workers, when they become 
articulate, should not advance those 
interests which lie nearest to them! It 
is the theory of Miss Follett that the 
neighborhood group, by virtue of its 
closeness to people, can become the best 
interpreter and means of expression of the 
common will. Only thus can be de 
veloped a true public opinion as dis- 
tinguished from the crowd mind. Only 
in this way can leaders arise who will 
aim to express common needs rather than 
tocommand votes. One thinks of Gover- 
nor “‘Al.’’ Smith of New York, who asa 
boy lived an intense neighborhood life 
on the East Side of New York City. The 
confidence he inspires in many people 
arises no doubt in part from the support 
that he has given to measures that would 
safeguard and improve the standards of 
living of the poor. This may or may not 
be a good illustration of the truth at 
which Miss Follett is driving; but the 
principle she advances is unassailable, 
that the irreproachable political leaders 
of the future society will be developed 
and seasoned under the eyes of the people 
themselves, made rulers over much be 
cause of devoted service to their local 
groups. The neighborhood group en- 
ables us to overcome the traditional 
dualism between state and people, for it 
provides a way for people to become the 
state; and this is the goal of democracy. 

In an interesting chapter on ‘‘Neighbor 
hood to Nation’’ the outlines of a more 
completed scheme of group representation 
are given. Besides neighborhood groups 
the plan calls for more inclusive intet- 
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mediary or district groups. These could 
represent unions of neighborhoods, or 
could be occupational, or perhaps other 
kinds of groups. The upper body of the 
state legislature could be made up of 

, representing occupations. There 
is naturally a good deal that is tentative in 
the scheme. The principle is of a larger 
and larger integration of group with 
group through chosen representatives 
until one reaches the legislative halls, 
which, composed as they will be, neces- 
sarily will be in closest contact with the 
underlying groups. Thus will develop 
an intensive democracy, giving the in- 
dividual political effectiveness by virtue 
of his participation in a small vital group 
through which ‘‘The New State’’ is to 
function. Useful precedents are found 
for the possibilities of such neighborhood 
organization in the Community Councils 
during the war, and in the neighborhood 
committees organized by the President of 
the Borough of Manhattan in New York 
City. 

Remaining chapters of the book are 
given over to a critique of political 
pluralism which in various forms tends 
to do away with the unity and sovereign- 
ity of the state. The war and the growing 
strength of labor unions have led to serious 
questioning concerning the validity of the 
modern capitalistic state. Syndicalism, 
Guild Socialism, to say nothing of the 
more extreme movements of anarchism, 
regard the sovereignity of the present 
state as illigitimate. Hence, they favor 
its disintegration and look for a distribu- 
tive sovereignity. There is just enough 
in Miss Follett’s group philosophy to 
suggest a radical pluralism; but against 
this charge she makes an effective defense. 
It is the old question of the one and the 
many. The integrity of both parts and 
whole—or true federalism—is explained 
in psychological terms. By analogy it 
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arises like the unity and diversity of the 
mind itself through activity. Sovereign- 
ity is created whenever the parts codperate 
for common purposes. It is not a static, 
legal thing, burt is ever being created 
through fresh «activity. ‘“‘Sovereignity,’’ 
says Miss Follett, ‘is power generated by 
a complete interdependence becoming con- 
scious of itself.’’ It is an attribute of 
codperating wholes. 

With the occupational pluralists the 
author finds fault inasmuch as they merely 
substitute the particularism of groups for 
that of individuals. Moreover, no one 
group can fully encompass or represent a 
man. The unit of the political structure 
must be the socialized individual made 
articulate through his group, or, rather, 
through many groups. True federalism 
makes no attempt to balance part against 
part, nor is it based upon a merely passive 
assent of the individual. It is based 
upon a progressive integration of wills 
sealed in common performance. The dog- 
matic pluralists knock Humpty Dumpty 
from the wall and never get him up again; 
but the exigencies of common social life 
require that he be set up as a symbol 
of the most inclusive social group. The 
true state neither is nor was; it is becom- 
ing. Its authority is that of living wholes. 
It is a fleeting ideal of unity. The idea 
may be expressed in Emerson’s dictum, — 
“The state is a fossil; it should be a 
plant.”” Except for the implications of a- 
biological organism in this saying, it 
does embody the author’s view of the 
state as a living, growing whole allegiance 
to which should enrich and strengthen 
all other loyalties. It is a view which 
could easily pass over into religious 
phraseology, but of this, happily for her 
purpose, the author stops short. 

Nevertheless, with much that the 
pluralists stand for Miss Follett has sym- 
pathy. The present monistic state as a 
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power organization based upon class 
domination is justly discredited. The 
recognition of voluntary associations as 
the basis of political structure is in the 
line of progress. Service and not pecuni- 
ary power should become the means of 
prestige. Such views the author and the 
pluralists find in common. Her main 
criticism is that their anti-intellectualism 
stops short of its legitimate bounds. On 
pragmatic foundations the ‘‘New State’’ 
shall arise, justifying itself hourly by its 
closeness to and service for the common 
life. 

Finally, through the codperation of 
unifying states will arise the World State, 
compounding but not obliterating differ- 
ences, seeking through conference to es- 
tablish acceptable alternatives to conflict 
until the Will of humanity shall be real- 
ized. These are not the words of the 
author, but they express the logical out- 
come of the whole discussion. 

As a whole the book is unique in that 
its contribution is to both social theory 
and practice. It should hearten those 
who are working for neighborhood or- 
ganization like pioneers in our city wilder- 
nesses. It does not detract from the 
volume that the constitutional changes 
necessary for such a revolutionizing of 
politics are a long, long way ahead, 
even if possible at all. Only one major 
query arises in connection with the whole 
scheme; namely, Can neighborhood organ- 
ization be relied upon to supply the basic 
units in political structure under the 
shifting and changing conditions of city 
life? One hears it questioned at meetings 
of the National Community Center Asso- 
ciation whether there remains anything 
real of neighborhoods in our cities where 
renting and moving are among the major 
incidents of family life. Such unstable 
conditions are highly inimical to well- 
integrated group life. Perhaps with more 
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settled industrial conditions and a cessa- 
tion of immigration our population may 
become less afoot. Even as things are 
a virile neighborhood center can do much 
to improve the morale of transient groups, 
It would be well if, as a supplement to the 
present volume, we could have a collection 
of group experiences with community 
centers, showing their successes and fail- 
ures and the reasons therefor. Out of 


such analyses would emerge the evidence 
concerning the practicability of Miss 
Follett's attractive proposal. 


““CREATIVE EXPERIENCE” 


As we pass from The New State to the 
later volume, Creative Experience, we find 
some of the underlying theses of the earlier 
work reiterated and expanded. The cen- 
tral aim of Creative Experience is the dis- 
covery of a technique for overcoming 
conflict. Search for method leads the 
author to consider some of the more recent 
tendencies in psychology, biology, juris- 
prudence, and other fields. One gets 
the impression that here the material is 
amassed with not quite so sure a hand 
as in The New State, or, at least, that the 
drift of things it not always so clear. 
However, the major concepts are illumin- 
ating and suggestive, and they are, as in 
the former treatise, enriched with a 
wealth of concrete illustration. Nothing 
could be more fundamental than Miss 
Follett’s main contention that social 
contacts should be rendered less destruc 
tive, and made to yield the fruits of 
progress. 

The book opens with a very pertinent 
critique of the alleged objectivity of facts 
in social inquiry. The autocratic concep- 
tion of the expert as one who discovers 
and reveals the unvarnished truth to the 
confident and expectant crowd must give 
way to a more democratic view of the 
process of social enlightenment. The 
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alienists at insanity trials would possibly 
be a reductio ac absurdum of the too preva- 
lent view of expert service. The fact of 
the matter is that the truth which is the 
object of the expert is contributed to by 
the thought of those whom he would 
serve. The function of law as the guard- 
ian of truth is then inquired into. Again, 
we find that the law, like the wisdom of 
experts, is part of the social process itself, 
and therefore cannot be relied upon to 
give an entirely objective view of things. 
To be sure, the law is coming to regard 
social interests as paramount, yet the 
meaning of the term social is likely to be 
tinged with considerations of what people 
think are best for their own interests. 
For individual and social we had better 
substitute a short and long view of things. 
The law is at its best when it does not 
attempt a nice balancing of interests, but 
tather when it produces through judicial 
decision or specific legislation an integra- 
tion of conflicting interests. Workmen's 
compensation laws are selected as a type 
solution that produces a harmonizing out- 
come for one phase of the industrial 
struggle. 

We next meet with a psychological 
doctrine of value in social technique: 
it is that of Circular Response. Many 
psychologists in their treatment of be- 
havior have come to regard the crux of the 
behavior process as inhering in neither 
subject nor object, but rather in the rela- 
tion between them. In other words, it is 
always the “‘total situation’’ that is 
important for the understanding of be- 
havior. Stimulus and response are in 
mutually functional relationship to one 
another. It is something more than an 
analogy to apply this doctrine to mutually 
affecting social phenomena, because here 
we have real people whose processes can 
always be interpreted in psychological 
terms. As applied to social processes 
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the meaning of Circular Response is 
summed up by the author in the following 
statements: 


1. My response is not to a rigid static environ- 
ment, but to a changing environment. 2. to an 
environment which is changing because of the 
activity between it and me. 3. function may be 
continuously modified by itself. 


As applied to a concrete situation we 
have the following: 


The. workman responds to 

1. Employer: wages, share in profits or manage- 
ment, conditions of factory, etc. 

2. General conditions: cost of living, etc. 

3. His own desires, aspirations, standards of 
living, etc. 

4. The relation between his responding and the 
above. 


Here we are asked to observe, 


First, that the workman is responding to some- 
thing in himself as well as to something outside; for 
instance, we have now to add to the factors which 
made the internal conditioning of the wokrman in 
1914, the restlessness caused in many by the varied 
life and experiences (including even foreign travel) 
aftorded by the war, the change in his desires caused 
by the lavish expenditure of war profits which he 
sees about him, etc. Secondly, he is responding to 
the relating between his responding and the environ- 
ment. Finally, all the factors involved are varying 
factors and must be studied in their varying relations 


(p. 67). 


A recognition of Miss Follett’s contri- 
bution in the concept of circular response 
is found in Dr. William Healey’s treat- 
ment of some of the more recent tenden- 
cies in the understanding and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. He writes, 


In the fourth place, if we observe our cases with 
an eye to the dynamics of the situation we are in- 
exorably led a step further to witness the fact that the 
environment plays upon and modifies the individual 
and, what is usually not observed or set forth, the 
individual plays upon and modifies the environment. 
Then, as modified by cach other, they act upon each 
other again, each reacting to the new situation. 
This is the conception, sound in science and in prac- 
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tical observation, of ‘circular response’—a concep- 
tion which has taken hold in the fields of biology, 
of social and political science, as well as in psy- 
chology. 

The total or whole situation turns out thus for us 
to be a process. As Miss Follett says, it is always 
in the making. The situation is not static, is not a 
fixed affair that we can leave today and find a week 
later the same; it is changed, reinforced, weakened, 
by all that goes on in the inner and outer life of the 
person for us, the person who is the delinquent.* 


Thus by virtue of the interlocking ac- 
tivity between individual and situation 
each is discovered to be creating” itself 
anew; hence, relating themselves anew, 
and creating a continuously evolving situ- 
ation. 

This integrating psychology of experi- 
ence finds confirmation from another 
source; namely, in the “‘Gestalt’’ concept 
of the German psychologists. Gestalt, 
we are told, is a doctrine of wholes. It is 
a revolt away from the atomistic or 
mechanical conception of the relation 
between stimulus and response. It views 
psychic experiences as constituted by 
structures which cannot be understood as 
merely sums of their component parts. 
Thus, it is denied that pure sensation is a 
fact in experience, inasmuch as perception 
always has a quality which is in addition 
to the sum of the single sensory excita- 
tions. 

Carried further the principle of Gestalt 
throws interesting light upon the theory 
of personality. No mechanical summing 
up of separate “‘traits’’ can give us the 
human personality. This is revealed to 
us as a whole of interrelated, mutually 
functioning parts whose reality is con- 
stituted by the whole. From this point 
of view the treatment of separately func- 
tioning instincts by some of the econo- 
mists has been decidedly fallacious. The 
elements of experience on any level are 


5 The Child, The Clinic and The Court, Jane Addams, 
st al., The New Republic. New York, 1925, p. 41, 42. 
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not susceptible of isolation of their real 
meaning is to be conserved. This view 
has been long familiar to philosophers, 
but it has remained for the present work 
to show some of its concrete applications, 
Social workers and psychiatrists, without 
labelling the theory with a technical 
name, have employed it in the understand- 
ing of their cases. Circular response, 
integrating processes, functioning wholes, 
developing situations,—these are the laws 
of life on every plane. From another point 
of view they can be regarded as a further | 
explication of the organic theory of some 
of our sociologists. They present us with 
an evolving world whose meaning will not 
yield to the formulas of. tradition. That 
meaning is already possessed by those who 
have learned to interpret social phenom- 
ena in terms of ‘‘creative experience.” 
It is conceivable that even statesmen have 
something to learn from it. 

There follow a series of chapters in 
which the author still further aims to 


depart from formalism and conceptualism 


in the interpretation of social experience. 
The term ‘‘adjustment’’ appears inade- 
quate to account for the social process 
inasmuch as it implies too much isolation 
of the parts to be newly related. Experi- 
ence as a mere verifying or testing of 
phenomena in the light of preconceived 
notions is likewise assailed, for much the 
same reason that the autocratic theory of 
the expert was found to be rejected. 
Rigid classifications are also found to be 
ill-adapted to a moving social reality. 
Conceptual pictures of social situations 
based upon past experience are misleading. 
In short, we have in all this a radical 
empiricism which does not despair of 
discovering the truth, but insists through- 
out that it must be caught, as it were, 
on the run, and that our very effort of 
discovery is a factor altering the reality 
which we seck. The upshot of this [for 
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the problem of conflict is that situations 
must be understood in their entirety, 
that is, in all their interrelatings, if they 
are to be dealt with constructively. 
Subsequent chapters carry us further 
into the discussion of conflict. Here 
again a question of terminology is raised. 
Not opposed interests, but confronting inter- 
ests are to be dealt with, if we are to 
maintain a hopeful outlook. In case of 
such confronting interests there are four 
possible outcomes: 1. Voluntary submis- 
sion by one side. 2. Struggle and victory 
of one side over another. 3. Compro- 
mise. 4. Integration. Fromourprevious 
discussion one might anticipate that the 
author's solution lies through integration. 
None of the others gives us stable or 
progressive results. Most serious conflicts 
are amenable to treatment through break- 
ing up main contentions into their com- 
ponent issues, the kind of process that one 
learns in academic forensics. Expressed 
wants often conceal deeper desires which 
must be exposed. Through some such 
process of analysis we may hope to arrive 
at new values which emerge from the 
analytical procedure itself. This process 
of codperative thinking is no soft doc- 
trine; the way is long and arduous. On 
the other hand, that ‘‘fighting it out’’ 
offers any satisfactory short-cut is the 
tragic illusion of history. Nearly all con- 


‘flict has to be talked out, even after it is 


fought out. As this is written news 
comes of the compact between the Allies 
and Germany at Locarno. the first sign, 
it may be, of a real integrat: vn of interests 
after eleven agonizing years. Trial and 
error must eventually lead us out of war 
even as it taught our primitive ancestors 
to distinguish edible plants. Miss Follett 
tightly declares that we need a large 
amount of investigation of the integrating 
process as applied in different forms of 
conflict. To establish it as a habitual 
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resource would be to create in fact a new 
civilization. 

The authority and power of the new 
order would not be arbitrary, but would 
develop democratically within and by 
the codperating groups. The will of the 
people is to be found not in formal consent 
but in codperative activity. The United 
States was created more through the build- 
ing of the National Pike than through the 
Constitution. One might add that the 
League of Nations is being established 
through common efforts in public health 
and other fields more than by the Cove- 
nant in the Treaty of Versailles. The 
collective will is conceived of as a func- 
tion of situations, the result of integrating 
behavior. Democracy is created on the 
motor level, not through an out-worn 
intellectualism. This is irrefutable doc- 
trine, a logical part of what has gone 
before in Miss Follett’s system. 

In a telling chapter on ‘‘A Participant 
Electorate”’ the discussion reverts to the 
means for achieving such a working 
democracy, and these are again discovered 
in vitalized local groups endowed with 
economic, political, and social functions. 
The wider integration of groups, as al- 
ready set forth in ‘“The New State’’ will 
produce on the part of the individual 
not a divided but an expanding allegience. 
Progress is from part to whole, the latter 
conceived as an actively codperating unit 
in a larger synthesis. From lower to 
higher levels activity conditions form 
which is characterized not by rigidity but 
by stability. With the development of 
more inclusive units, always in touch with 
the humblest individual, the aspirations 
of men will rise to meet the requirements 
of the larger allegience. The statesman 
who perceives this will assist in welding 
‘the generating centers of the community 
into codperating creatings of new factual 
happenings and new awareness—the cease- 
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less progress of existence.’’ Representa- 
tives in the new order will learn the art 
of true conference, they will be sensitive 
to drifts of opinion even before they are 
formulated, and will contribute to that 
interweaving of desires through which 
larger social values are to be created. 
Remaining chapters recur to the con- 
structive functions of law in the new 
social state. A truly sociological juris- 
prudence aims not at the maintenance of 
the status quo, or of ‘‘law and order,’’ but 
rather at the making of conflict creative. 
Law itself needs integrating with social 
process. One might add that our law 
schools could begin the task by offering 
courses in ‘‘Defossilization,’’ to diminish 
the crop of youthful traditionalists. Dy- 
namic psychology and creative juris- 
prudence are under the same necessity, 
namely, of secing things in relation, of 
abandoning barren conceptualism, and of 
discovering freedom through integrative 
behavior. Conflict is not pathological; 
it is normal human process. But with the 
socializing of our principles and institu- 
tions, conflict, conceived as the raw 
material for effort, may be made to yield 
the useful fruits of ‘Creative Experience.” 
One lays down these volumes with the 
feeling that their author has been wrest- 
ling with fundamental problems of the 
social order, drawing strength for her 
theses from many sources of constructive 
theory and practice. Against the charge 
that here is another kingdom of God on 
paper she is defended by increasing evi- 
dence from community experience. The 
necessity for revitalizing the sense of 
community as a basis for social and polit- 
ical reformation cannot be successfully 
challenged. Adult education and the 
community center are regarded by the 
British Institute for Adult Education as 
the bulwarks of England against dis- 
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ruptive violence.* As for the feasibility 
of politically functioning neighborhoods, 
we need only recall that the ward system 
was almost universal in our cities until 
destroyed by centralization and the social 
changes due to immigration. But the old 
ward was not organized from below; it 
was managed from above by the bosses, 
That the community center might create 
an effective ward democracy is an entirely 
reasonable propositian. 

The genius of Miss Follett’s work 
lies in her effective synthesis of theory 
and practice. She combines a speculative 
mind with a social outlook and a knowl- 
edge of affairs. She sees politics as a 
matter of bread and jobs, and the develop- 
ment of collective sentiments. Her gen- 
eral trend is decidedly idealistic, yet she 
reveals a type of idealism that seems fully 
aware of the most stubborn facts. There 
is no exhortation in terms of vague prin- 
ciples, but rather a most painstaking 
analysis of means by which any principles 
worth holding may be had. The only 
assumptions are that some way must be 
found out of the chaos to which our 
machines and our out-worn shibboleths 
have brought us. In her emphasis on 
this point she finds herself in good com- 
pany among those both here and abroad 
who have recognized her contribution. 

One’s closing reflection is that, valid 
as the method of ‘‘Creative Experience” 
seems to be, there are deep and enduring 
antagonisms which thus far have not 
seemed to yield much to processes of 
rationalization. | Not integrative dis- 
cussion but bloody war unhorsed the 
Hapsburgs, Hohenzollerns, and Roman- 
offs, and the outcome from their point of 
view could not be called constructive. 
The answer of Miss Follett would be, of 


6 See, The Way Out and The Guild House, publication 
of the British Institute of Adult Education. 
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course, that war and revolution are the 
extreme alternatives to the process of 
integration for which she pleads. True, 
but so long as there are social structures 
that will not integrate, disruption and 
violence are menacing possibilities. Or, 
again, there is tragic need for integration 
in the religious world, yet the Roman 
Catholics still send polite letters of refusal 
to attend world conferences on unity. 
Moreover, one finds the following from 
Professor Ross in the Introduction to his 
S Roads to Social Peace, 


From the types of inter-group conflict I consider 
in the following pages, the reader will miss one, 
namely, race conflict, which with us means conflict 
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between whites and negrocs. This certainly has 
spilled more blood and roused more hellish passions 
than any other type of internal conflict; and the reader 
will wonder why I pass it by. My reason is that I 
do not know what is the “road to peace”’ for inter- 
mingled color races." 


Such observations detract no whit from 
the validity of the methods proposed in 
Creative Experience: they only serve to 
emphasize more than does that volume 
the age long difficulties, the biologic as 
well as social obstacles to a larger degree 
of harmony. Eppur si muove our author 
may continue; and if we all agree to think 
in terms of long enough periods of time 
there is no further reply. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE SETTLEMENT 
WILLIAM E. McLENNAN 


HE settlement is frequently criti- 
cized as being undemocratic, in 
that the people of its neighbor- 

hood are not given a fair opportunity to 
determine the form of organization and 
the policy of the institution, to share in 
the expense of upkeep and to have some 
part in the engaging and discharging of 
workers. One of the most sympathetic 
and intelligent of the critics is John 
Daniels, author of America Via The 
Neighborhood, one of the most satisfactory 
books bearing on the subject of American- 
ization—that awful word, to whose in- 
| ventor, St. Peter should refuse admission 
to heaven on the ground of his being an 
“undesirable alien.’’ It is Mr. Daniels’ 
contention that, in order to provide the 
immigrants, and presumably all other 
tesidents of the settlement neighborhood, 
the fullest opportunity to Americanize 
themselves, the people must be given an 
opportunity to help to determine the form 
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of organization, and the policy of the 
institution, a responsible part in meeting 
expenses and some share in the joy of 
hiring and firing the workers. 


THEORY VS. PRACTICAL MEANS AND METHODS 


I do not want to be understood as oppos- 
ing this program. On the contrary, I am 
for it whenever it can be shown that it is 
workable. And right here is where all 
the critics hesitate. They are eloquent 
in advocacy of the theory but very very 
silent when it comes to showing by what 
means and methods the theory can be 
realized. Take, for example, the question 
of expense. It is probable that nine out 
of ten settlements throughout the country 
are located in districts where, as a matter 
of course, the people—g5 per cent of them, 
at any rate—teceive very small wages, 
hardly enough to supply them with the 
so-called necessaries of life, to say nothing 
of the pleasures. Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
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founded Lincoln House in Chicago among 
the well-to-do, holding that the rich 
needed settlements more than the poor. 
Mr. Jones may be right. At any rate, in 
his case, there was opportunity to appeal 
to the neighborhood for support, with 
some assurance that the people could 
provide the funds if they were willing 
to do so. That it is not possible in my 
neighborhood, no matter how willing 
our people might be to contribute. As 
a matter of fact, we do receive something 
from the neighborhood. Every one, old 
and young, who registers for a club or 
class pays a definitely fixed fee. These 
fees, in the course of the year, amount to a 
respectable sum—enough perhaps to pay 
the coal bill. I would not want to look 
for more than we receive, unless it came 
voluntarily, as it sometimes does, in the 
form of a gift for some special purpose. 
And I doubt if the financial situation will 
ever be much better in our neighborhood, 
for the simple reason that our housing 
situation is such that only those of small 
incomes will live there. Those who can 
afford better homes move out, their places 
being taken by the families which cannot 
afford to pay the rents in better neighbor- 
hoods. In view of this situation it is 
useless to talk of permitting the people 
to pay what would be on a pro rata basis, 
their share of the expense of the upkeep 
of the institution. They simply cannot 
rise to that standard, no matter how will- 
ing they may happen to be. If the settle- 
ment is to endure, it must continue to be 
supported, as it has been in the past, by 
those who believe in it and who believe 
that “‘service’’ and ‘‘brotherhood’’ are 
something more than names to conjure 
with. 

DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF DEMOCRATIC 

ORGANIZATION 


Practically the same difficulties as those 
which have to do with the settlement 
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neighborhood meeting a definite amount 
of the settlement expense, inhere in the 
matter of giving the people a responsible 
share, on the basis of what we call de. 
mocracy, in the government of the settle. 
ment. Assuming that suitable persons 
might be secured to serve on the board of 
direction, a puzzling question at once 
arises as to the method of election, 
Manifestly the people of the neighborhood 
as a whole, irrespective of age or attend- 
ance at the institution, would hardly be 
expected to vote on the selection of repre- 
sentatives on the board. Any limitation 
of the electorate however, would at once | 
raise the question of expediency and also 
the question of what is democracy. But 
even if these questions might be settled 
in accordance with the general view, 
and representatives of the neighborhood 
were elected, they would find them. 
selves, unless the neighborhood contrib- 
uted at least half the funds, in the minor- 
ity on the board. They would have the 
right to vote and to express themselves 
without having any power to control 
policy and methods. The whole matter 
bristles with practical difficulties which 
of course the theorist almost always ig- 
nores, or, if he cannot ignore, he depre- 
ciates and hands on to those who are 
forced to deal with them as best they may. 


LITTLE DEMOCRACY IN AMERICAN 
INSTITUTIONS 


But in saying that there are practical 
difficulties in the way of the democratic 
control and management of the settle 
ment, by no means sets the settlement 
apart as unique in this respect. The 
institutions with which we are most 
familiar and which together represent 
so much of our individual and social life— 
the home, the school, the church and the 
state—have never succeeded in working 
out methods by which the wishes of the 
governed might be accurately registered. 
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Even if the wishes might be known, there 
is no assurance they would be always 
followed. 

Take the home. In theory, at least, 
whatever may be said of actual practice, 
parents, one or both, are presumed to 
have the casting vote, whatever the chil- 
dren may elect to the contrary. Even if 
parents choose, as it is reported they do 
at the present time, to abdicate in favor 
of the children, the fact remains that the 
average home does not have, in form at 
any rate, democratic control. That there 
may be a democratic spirit in the home is 
true. The wise parent, if he is the recog- 
nized head of the home, or the wise child, 
in case authority is in his hands, will 
always consult the other members of the 
family on all important matters with a 
view to bring all to a common opinion, 
so that the family can act asa unit. But 
this by no means denies the fact of a 
single authority in the home. 

Practically the same thing operates 
in the school where, up to the present 
time, there has been no serious claim 
that the pupils should be allowed to 
choose their teachers, the curriculum or 
the hours of instruction. How far cer- 
tain theorists may carry the elective sys- 
tem it is impossible to say. The story is 
told of a patron of a certain college where 
the elective system had passed all previ- 
ously known bounds, writing to the presi- 
dent to inquire if he proposed to make 
God elective. I know if these matters 
had been left to the pupils when I was a 
boy I would have chosen, as the principal 
text-books, certain stories of sanguinary 
adventure between Indians and whites 
which were then popular among boys— 
popular, I mean, when they might be per- 
used without interruption by prosaic, 
not to say cruel, parents and teachers. 
Moreover, my vote would have been 
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cast for not above one day a week 
of school. 

Practically all churches appeal, in one 
way or another, to their respective com- 
munities for financial support, on the 
ground of their contribution to the wel- 
fare of the community. But whether a 
particular church receives any financial 
help from its community or not, it has 
never been proposed, so far as I have ever 
heard, that the church should permit 
the people of the community to vote on 
the call of a pastor or on any other 
matter of equal concern to the church, 
much less that a non-member of the con- 
gregation should hold a responsible church 
office. For the guidance of the church 
in its work it must depend on its own 
officials elected by its own members to 
carry out policies determined by the 
members, not by the public which the 
church aims to serve. 

Even in the case of the democratic state, 
so far as forms are concerned, democracy, 
in the sense of the rule by the whole 
people, has never been realized. It was 
not realized among the so-called democ- 
racies of Ancient Greece where the word 
itself was invented. Democracy comes 
from demos, which was first used to 
describe ‘‘not the whole people but the 
so-called middle class,’’ as distinguished 
from the wealthy on the one hand and 
aliens and slaves on the other. More- 
over, those entitled to vote in the Athen- 
ian Assembly represented a very small 
part of the total population. Not only 
were women and children excluded but 
also aliens and slaves. ‘The Aristotelian 
notion of democracy,’’ we are told, ‘‘was 
not offended by the existence in the State 
of a numerous laboring class, servile or 
free, and of a large resident alien popula- 
tion which together outnumbered the 
political citizens ten to one.” 
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THE LIMITED EXTENT OF DEMOCRACY IN 
GOVERNMENT, PAST AND PRESENT 


Democracy, as the rule of the whole 
people, has never been realized in America, 
not even in the idealized New England 
Town Meeting, which was controlled 
not by the people but by those who were 
members in good standing of ‘some one 
of the churches of the settlements,’ 
and that meant not simply those born 
in a Puritan home but had made a distinct 
profession of faith, following ‘‘a searching 
examination in matters of doctrine and 
worship.”’ It was that typical New 
Englander, John Winthrop, who said, 
“The best part is always the least, and 
of that best part, the wiser part is always 
the lesser.” 

The Declaration of Independence holds 
as one of the self-evident truths that 
governments derive “‘their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 
Fortunately for us who defend it as an all 
but inspired document, that word ‘‘con- 
sent’ has many meanings. It may mean 
“‘assent,”’ ‘‘approval,’’ ‘‘agreement,”’ ‘‘ac- 
quiescence,"’ ‘‘compliance,’’ etc. There 
is a ‘‘consent’’ which represents active 
approval and there is a ‘‘consent’’ which 
means only an acquiescence due to in- 
difference or possibly to the feeling that 
opposition would avail nothing. If the 
word ‘‘consent’’ was intended to mean 
approval, following a majority vote of the 
governed, then we have never had the 
consent of the governed with respect 
to the selection of those who have gov- 
erned or to any act of our government, 
for up to the adoption of the Nineteenth 
Amendment, giving the franchise to 
women, those entitled to vote constituted 
but a small minority of the people of the 
United States. Not only children and 
aliens, United States soldiers and sailors, 
paupers, felons, delinquent tax-payers, 


idiots, insane, Chinese and many others, 
but also millions of our youth, up to but 
not including the magical hour when 
they have reached their majority, have 
been denied the privilege of voting. 
Even in 1920 the total number of voters, 
both men and women, were only 
$4,421,831, being 51.5 per cent of the 
entire population. Of that 54,421,831 
entitled to vote, only 26,865,379 or 49.3 
per cent took advantage of their privilege 
to cast a ballot for a President of the 
United States. Mr. Harding was elected 
by a large majority of those voting, but 
at that he received but 29.7 per cent of the 
voting population and but 15.3 per cent 
of the governed of his country. If Mr. 
Harding had received ali the votes cast 
in the 1920 election, he would have been 
short, or ‘‘shy’’ 345,537 votes of a major- 
ity of the potential votes of the country. 
Mr. Harding, however, did better than 
some of our worthy senators, for according 
to figures at my hand (which I have not 
verified), Senator Lodge, leader of the 
Senate, received only 22.3 per cent of the 
voting population of Massachusetts. Sen- 
ator Johnson of California did a little 
better with 29.2 percent. Senator Pepper 
of Pennsylvania was elected by 1839 
per cent. Senator Stephens had but 10 
per cent of the voting population of 
Mississippi. 

The votes cast at the last election 
represent a slight increase over 1920 if 
the proportion of actual to possible voters. 

I am not seeking to prove that democray 
is a failure—far from it—but to show 
that the difficulties in the way of a practical 
organization of it, so that all the people 
may register their votes with the assut- 
ance that those votes will not only b 
counted but also respected in the adoption 
and carrying out of policies, are well-nigh 
insurmountable. We can do something, 
we can go a part of the way, in the adop 
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tion and use of the machinery of de- 
mocracy—the whole program we can 
never realize. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS DEVELOP MODES 
OF ASSOCIATED LIVING 


But to say we cannot perfectly organize 
democracy or, if we could, that the 
machinery of organization cannot be 
operated, proves nothing against de- 
mocracy itself—either as a doctrine or a 
spirit. It is the fundamental tenet of 
democracy that every one born into the 
world, however obscure his place or 
apparently insignificant his person, is a 
human being and as such has a distinct 
right—nay, that it is his duty—to develop 
his personality to the highest point of 
which it is capable. This being true 
society should see to it that, so far as we 
ate able, every man has his chance for not 
only self-development but for self-ex- 
pression also. This cannot be done merely 
by giving a man a vote. We shall never 
realize democracy until the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man is brought down 
from the clouds of sentiment and idealistic 
fancy and made the working basis of 
life in all its phases. If we would but 
recognize every man and woman and child 
of every land and race as actually belong- 
ing to us—relations of ours—it would not 
Matter so very much what our forms of 
government were or whether we had 
all the approved forms. 

If this is a correct statement of the 
matter, it logically follows that the great 
business of life is to cultivate the spirit 
of good-will, what religion calls Love, 
without which democracy simply cannot 
function. ‘“The safe-conduct of demo- 
cratic society depends,’’ says Ex-President 
Eliot, ‘‘on an unprecedented development 
of mutual good-will, manifested kindness 
and hearty coéperation’’—a sentiment in 
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accord with John Dewey's phrase that 
“‘a democracy is more than a form of 
government; it is primarily a mode of 
associated living, of conjoint commun- 
icated experience.” 

This is what the settlement, the com- 
munity center and other similar organi- 
zations are trying to do—to develop, 
through good-will, such as ‘“‘conjoint 
communicated experience,’ that the 
neighborhood, from a congeries of un- 
related if not warring individuals and 
groups, shall be transformed into a real 
fraternity which shall truly represent 
the spirit of the saying, ‘‘All for each and 
each for all.’’ 

In citing the obstacles in the way of 
organizing democracy, there is no purpose 
to discourage any effort looking to the 
training of individuals or groups in self- 
government. In our own _ institution, 
as well as in most settlement houses, the 
adult clubs are expected to choose their 
own leaders as well as to manage their 
own general affairs. Councils of the 
adult clubs have been highly successful 
in some institutions in looking after 
certain activities and in the matter of dis- 
cipline, though it has been found neces- 
sary to have these objects clearly defined, 
in order to prevent misunderstanding. 
To permit such organizations to think 
they have more power than they really 
possess is not only bad ethics but very 
bad policy. But these and other means 
for developing democracy will go for little 
or nothing unless the responsible head of 
the institution or center himself embodies 
the spirit of true democracy, and is able so 
to interpret one group to another, the 
people of the neighborhood to the mem- 
bers of the governing board and the board 
to the people, that they will understand 
and truly appreciate each other, and 
come to realize that they have common 
aims and share a common life. 
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HE purposes of social research, 
like that of all research which 
does not hide furtively behind 

the doubtful concept of “‘pure’’ science, 
is to solve problems. Even the graduate 
student who uses research primarily as a 
part of the mercenary price which he pays 
for a degree hopes that his labors may 
somehow count toward problem-solving. 
To solve a problem is to arrive at such 
knowledge as will permit control over 
its major factors. In this sense, astron- 
omy has solved few problems since its 
knowledge of the behavior of cosmic 
factors does not lead directly to control; 
we may know when an eclipse of the sun 
is to occur but we cannot prevent its 
taking place. Physics and chemistry, 
on the other hand, have achieved extra- 
ordinary measures of control over ma- 
terials. And this degree of control cannot 
be accounted for on the basis of greater 
quantitative accuracy: the mathematics 
and the measurement of the astronomer 
are, if anything, more refined and more 
complex. 

Two conclusions emerge from the above 
considerations: (a) the instrumental ef- 
fectiveness of a science is not directly 
dependent upon the accuracy of its meas- 
urements; (b) active control of the factors 
involved in a problem is proportionate 
to the manageability or tractability of 
the materials composing those factors. 
If these are warrantable conclusions, it 
follows that the social sciences must, if 
they aim at control, give considerable 
attention to the manageability or non- 
manageability of their materials. 
Hitherto, social scientists have attempted 
to imitate the quantitative methods of 
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CHILD LABOR AND THE COMMUNITY 


A NOTE ON NEW PROCEDURES FOR. SOCIAL RESEARCH 
E.C. LINDEMAN 


the older physical sciences. Naturally 
these attempts were conducted under the 
assumption that the counting and obsery- 
ing needed to be done externally, i.e., 
with the observer standing outside of, 
extraneous to his materials. This, | 
repeat, was a natural assumption as long 
as social scientists labored under the 
belief that their method must be a replica 
of that used in physical science. It was 
also useful since it called forth an in- 
sistence upon objectivity which, though 
it did not arrive, served as a worthy idea. 


A NEW APPROACH 


Thus social research came to resemble 
the plot of penny-dreadfuls: the investi- 
gator was. the spy, the detective whose 
duty it was to run down and hunt out the 
secrets of the social process. When they 
were all in, the indictment was published 
to the world in the fervent hope that the 
prosecutor—public opinion—would step 
in and remedy the revealed evils. And 
curiously enough, this method was occa- 
sionally successful. At any rate it sufficed 
to remedy certain social evils in a super- 
ficial sense. By this I mean that this 
procedure succeeded whenever it was 
possible to enlist coercive measures on 
behalf of its cures. This is, of course, 
superficial in the same sense that any 
coercive process is superficial. 

We now have two generalized con- 
clusions which point toward new prfo- 
cedures in social investigation: (a) social 
control depends upon the manageability § 
of the factors of social research, and (b) 
social research can only lead to superficial 
problem-solving if its method continues 
to be external. These two conclusions 
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constitute the radiating center of a new 
rationale of social investigation; by corol- 
lary its two initial points of departure 
are: (a) social investigation will succeed 
as an aid to problem-solving in proportion 
to the manageability of the social units 
which it studies; this is not to infer that 
manageability of social units is directly 
proportionate to size although size is 
one of the elements; (b) the fundamental 
character of the solutions which emerge 
from social investigations will be pro- 
portionate to the degree in which the 
investigator recognizes the participant 
qualities of his observations. With these 
tentative conclusions in mind, we may 
now proceed to an illustration. : 


THE COMMUNITY AS THE UNIT 


The National Child Labor Committee 
and all other groups interested in the 


problems of the employment of children 


have recently been obliged to admit de- 
feat. They attempted to amend the 
Federal Constitution in such manner as to 
permit joint federal-state legislation pro- 
hibiting child labor. This is an illustra- 
tion of the older type of coercive social 
practise. The nation as a whole is an 
unmanageable social unit and can be 
manipulated only by high-power propa- 
gandist methods. In the present instance, 
the opponents of the amendment were in 
possession of the instruments of propa- 
ganda, and they won. But it mattered 
little who won: in either case the method 
would necessarily have been one of coer- 
cion and not of valid consent. Many 
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critics of the Child Labor Committee’s 
recent program now insist that it should 
in the future concentrate its attention 
upon individual states. My inclination 
is toward still smaller units, namely, 
local communities. I believe, that is, 
in experimenting with community-con- 
scious units because it is in such groups 
that educational processes of a valid 
character may be set going. 

Happily, an illustration is at hand. 
Mr. Charles E. Gibbons of the National 
Child Labor Committee has just com- 
pleted a study of school attendance (which 
is the reverse or constructive side of the 
child labor problem) in Ashland, Ken- 
tucky. The study was conducted with 
so much of participating codperation on 
the part of the community that its results 
were their results. Consequently, the 
improvement which these results called 
for, i.e., the method for solving the 
problem, evolved from the community's 
resources. No external imposition was 
needed to set in motion the educative 
processes needed to alter the situation. 
In a local report of the investigation, 
the community frankly states the solu- 
tions which its leaders have envisaged, 
and what is more, they indicate the steps 
to be taken. And Mr. Gibbons is eulo- 
gized and acclaimed by the community. 
How different is this consummation from 
that of a recent study of social institutions 
in which enmity between officials and 
investigators (and consequently a mood 
which inhibits creative solutions) was the 
chief net result. 
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I. JOINT EFFORTS 


HE Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association were con- 

ceived originally as institutions parallel 
in the Euclidean sense—it was contem- 
plated that, no matter how far they were 
produced, they would never meet. Until 
recently each for the most part has 
pursued its own way, of course in a spirit 
of perfect friendliness toward the other. 
The similarity of general character and 
program, however, must not be allowed 
to obscure one significant fact: it is no 
great matter for men to establish an 
institution for themselves, but it is quite 
an enterprise for women to launch on 
their own hook an organization for whose 
direction and maintenance they alone 
must be primarily responsible. 

During the last few years the face of the 
situation has been changing rapidly and 
the separate ways of these two institutions 
have crossed at numerous points. Since 
the local units of both are strictly auton- 
omous and at these points are acting 
largely on their own initiative, the ex- 
periments now under way present a wide 
diversity in character. Naturally, under 
the present circumstances a peculiar inte- 
rest attaches to these experiments in view 
of their possible effect upon this policy of 
separateness which has been maintained 
for such a long period by these two 
institutions. The situation is changing 
week by week, so no accurate figures 
can be given; but it is quite certain from 
the records now in hand that at nearly 
two hundred points in the United States 
some form of joint work for men and 
women or some form of institutional co- 
operation is being undertaken. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS AND THE COMMUNITY 
FREDERICK HARRIS 


The situation will be clearer if these 
enterprises are reviewed briefly in the 
concrete. They may be divided roughly 
into four classes. 

1. Work for women conducted by the Y. M., 
C. A. In many small communities where 
there isa Y. M.C. A. butno Y. W.C. A,, 
the men's organization has been opening 
up some of its privileges to women and 
girls. It is estimated that in more than 
one hundred centers over 25,000 women 
and girls are making use of such privileges, 

This development has taken place on 
the initiative of the men’s organization. 
The superior material resources of the 
Y. M. C. A. and its policy of deliberate 
expansion have placed it at many points 
where there is no woman's Association. 
In a large number of these instances the 
women of the community are not prepared 
to undertake the responsibility. of an 
Association of their own. The local 
Y. M. C. A. under these circumstances 
finds itself impelled to open its doors to 
women and girls for any one or all of the 
following reasons: (1) The building and 
equipment may be used to capacity by 
filling in the hours when it is not fre 
quented by men and boys, with a corre 
sponding increase in financial returns. 
(2) The effort for women is bound to 
result in an increased moral and material 
support for the whole enterprise. (3) 
This procedure makes it possible to te 
spond to a desire, present in many com- 
munities, for a service for women and 
girls in some degree commensurate with 
that offered to men and boys. 

These women’s activities are sometimes 
directed by the regular Y. M. C. A. staff. 
At other points there is a regularly- 
organized Women’s Department. Insome 
cases, these special features are developed 
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with the counsel of the national officers 
of the Y. W. C. A.; but in many the 
Y. M. C. A. proceeds entirely on its own 
responsibility. To those familiar with 
the small communities of America it is 
apparent that such a scheme may postpone 
indefinitely the organization of a Young 
Women’s Christian Association in the 
fields where it is in operation. It is 
almost certain to do so unless carefully 
safe-guarded. With this probability in 
view the National Council of Young 
Men's Christian Associations, as its meet- 
ing in 1925, urged upon its member Asso- 
ciations consultation with the sister 
organization before such work is pro- 
jected. This has been made state policy 
in half-a-dozen states. 

Under such circumstances institutional 
relationships may be severely strained. 
These are not codperative enterprises but 
_Y. M. C. A. undertakings in which, at 
best, the leaders of the Y. W. C. A. act 


merely as counsellors. The local situa- 
tions are complicated by many elements 
whose influence varies greatly in different 


situations. The local and field officers, 
however, are wrestling with this problem 
with a real concern for the welfare of the 
communities involved. There is much 
at stake in this ‘‘interesting develop- 
ment."’ 

2. The Christian Association. A second 
scheme involves the actual merging of 
work for men and women. This is not 
an institutional merger; so far it has 
found favor only with some leaders of the 
Y. M. C. A. and has been tried out, in 
part only, in one city, Philadelphia. It is 
being considered for suburban commun- 
ities elsewhere. The chief interest in this 
plan centers not in any achievement under 
it, but in the fact that it is regarded by a 
number of men in the Y. M. C. A. as the 
ultimate goal. 

The ideal is that men and women shall 
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have equal responsibility from the Board 
of Directors down and that this Christian 
Association shall base its work upon the 
needs of the family asa whole. Of course, 
some activities will be kept separate 
always; but there will only be one Asso- 
Ciation viewing the whole task. The 
motive behind this tendency seems to be an 
earnest desire to realize the essential values 
of close and active codperation between 
the sexes. Those who are directing the 
Philadelphia experimentation urge the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
to adopt the same plan. 

The viewpoint represented here embod- 
ies the conviction that the day of separate 
enterprises should be brought to an end. 

3. Two institutions using the same equip- 
ment. Whatever be the particular merits 
of the various practices included under 
this broad classification, this type of work- 
ing arrangement is significant because it 
introduces the element of codperation 
between the institutions as such. The 
coéperation in some cases may not be 
strictly voluntary in the sense that it is 
genuinely desired by the local officers of 
both Associations, but each organization | 
presumably maintains its own identity. 

There is a great diversity of procedure 
under this plan, from a strictly limited 
tenancy of one organization to the projects 
calling for twin buildings. There are 
dozens of such experiments scattered from 
coast to coast. The effect of economic 
pressure is seen in the consummation of 
such arrangements. Maximum use of 
equipment and reduction of overhead are 
two of the objects aimed at. Joint 
financial campaigns area natural develop- 
ment, and thus the “‘number of appeals”’ 
is reduced. 

While joint activities may or may not be 
a feature of this plan, it is inconceivable 
that such contiguity will not in many 
cases alter the programs of each institu- 
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tion in a manner that may affect general 
policy. Joint financial campaigns in 
themselves have a way of involving a 
weighing of relative values. The atten- 
tion of the community is fixed upon the 
united enterprise. To what extent the 
interests of the institutions will merge 
will be determined largely in practice. 

4. Joint councils. Codperation between 
the Associations finds its clearest ex- 
pression in the joint councils usually 
found in universities, in small cities, 
in suburban districts, and in rural com- 
munities, wherever both Associations are 
strong and well-organized. These coun- 
cils are, of course, simply codrdinating 
agencies acting for the two independent 
organizations whenever and wherever 
joint action seems desirable. The student 
Associations have carried out this plan 
most consistently, and a joint national 
council has been very active. The County 
of Westchester in New York is engaged 
in a very interesting experiment of this 
type; its special feature is that the co- 
operative effort is broader than just the 
two Associations. 

These joint councils are designed to 
meet community desires and community 
needs for joint activities and at the same 
time to preserve the value of the separate 
enterprises. The motive is to secure the 
most effective application of character- 
building forces. The principle of such 
atrangements implies the maintenance 
of the identity and independence of the 
separate institutions, but it is necessary 
to take a realistic view of the situation. 
If the joint activities become successful 
and popular, the prestige of the joint 
councils tends to rise at the expense of the 
separate organizations. This means a 
modification of the separate plans. It is 
probable that under this scheme will 
develop many different forms according 
to the maintenance of the balance between 
types of activities. 
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In addition to these local activities, 
attention must be called to the codperation 
between the national agencies in program 
building and in the publication of joint 
study courses. At the present time, a 
great deal of study is being directed to the 
discovery of the possible common elements 
in comprehensive programs for boys and 
for girls. Also, two representative com- 
missions are meeting in joint session to 
consider the problems raised by such 
experiments as those recorded in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. Such activities are, 
of course, merely the proper functions of 
general agencies. 

The real point of concern is that these 
local enterprises, each in its own way, 
raise a question regarding the traditional 
policy of these Associations. 


II. COMMUNITY AND ORGANIZATION 
SIGNIFICANCE 


A rather considerable number of persons 
interested in the welfare of youth hail 
these developments, with evident satis- 
faction, as the beginning of the end— 
the end in this case being the abandon- 
ment of the whole principle of separate- 
ness. Whatever purpose the distinction 
may have served in the past, they say, 
everything now points to the desirability 
of bringing men and women, boys and 
girls, together in serious community 
activities. Yet it is not quite so simple 
as this. A careful examination of the 
situation makes one pause. 

Very few men, and by no means all 
women, understand that exceedingly deli- 
cate experiment in social adjustment 
referred to casually as the Woman's 
Movement. The present writer claims 
no such understanding; therefore, no 
exposition will be attempted here. In 
this discussion, it is necessary only to call 
particular attention to the fact that, in 
addition to general community interests, 
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the interests of women are peculiarly in- 
volved. No one will maintain that these 
interests of women are ultimately opposed 
to community interest, but it is possible 
that the ultimate best interests of all may 
be best conserved by a careful conservation 
of women's interests at certain critical 
points. It is easy to let this question 
run off into futile abstractions. 

Turning to the concrete, one will find 
a considerable difference between the view 
of “‘separateness’’ taken by the Y. M. 
C. A. and that held by most of the leaders 
of the Y. W.C. A. With the men, it is 
just a tradition; with the women, a 
tradition reéxamined and approved by 
rational conviction. 

Except where the motive is crudely 
economic, and the procedure ° quite 
thoughtless, the leaders of those Young 
Men's Christian Associations that have 
established work for women and girls 


have been moved by a genuine concern 


to extend to the other sex the privileges 
formerly reserved for men and boys. 
Some of them, too, appreciate very clearly 
that their success with men and boys 
depends very closely upon some co- 
ordinate effort in the interests of women 
and girls. Where both institutions are 
well-organized, the more progressive men 
desire an integration of the two enter- 
prises because they are quite convinced 
that the way for men and women to learn 
to live and work together properly is to 
get right at the business of living and 
working together. It is noticed that 
tradition does not have very much effect 
upon this strictly male point of view. 
The local Y. M. C. A. embarks upon 
women's work with few misgivings. 
Now, the thoughtful leaders in the 
Y. W. C. A. are no less convinced that the 
welfare of the community depends upon 
the final achievement of a real integration 
of the man’s part and the woman's part 


in the enterprises of society; but as they 
see it, women are not yet ready to assume 
a share of major responsibilities because 
they have not had sufficient experience in 
bearing major responsibility. It is prob- 
ably for the same reason that they are 
convinced that separate political organiza- 
tions are temporary necessities. Are 
women to be blamed for thinking that 
under present circumstances they would 
inevitably lose out in a combination such 
as the United Christian Association? 
They certainly cannot draw much encour- 
agement from the past experience or the 
present outlook in the Protestant 
churches. The women bear their full 
share, and more, of the work; but they 
have been assigned the position rather of 
auxiliaries than of principals. It is the 
men who do all the crowing. It really 
seems not unreasonable that the ladies 
should desire that out of all the institu- 
tions organized on a family basis there 
should be saved one place where women 
may have the priceless educational experi- 
ence of managing their own affairs and 
carrying their own responsibilities. 

The genuineness of the women’s atti- 
tude is attested by the fact that under 
circumstances where women may’ be said 
to have arrived—notably in the student 
field, for example—no slightest objection 
is offered by them to any codperation 
necessary to achieve desirable common 
aims. There has been no appeal to some 
stupid doctrine of “‘equality.’" Women 
who understand the distinctiveness of 
their sex far better than some men who 
speak so touchingly on the same theme 
ask only that, in this particular field and 
under these particular circumstances, there 
be a chance to defer joint effort till they 
can meet men face to face in a situation 
where fate has not loaded the dice against 
them. 

Who is right in this particular instance? 
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This is no academic question. These two 
institutions have exercised a powerful 
influence on the social and religious life 
of America. This influence has not been 
confined to their own membership; indeed, 
it is probable that the indirect effect of 
their work has been more important than 
the direct. How they decide is a matter 
of real concern. 

Undoubtedly, the answer will be sought 
in two directions. The experimentation 
now in process will go on: nothing in the 
world can stop it. The question is, will 
it be subjected to such constant and en- 
lightened criticism as will result in an 
adequate evaluation? There are signs 
that this criticism will not be lacking. 
If this be true, much will be learned that 
can be discovered in no other way. Ex- 
perimentation is being supplemented very 
wisely by another process. The Asso- 


The American frontier of settlement had 
vanished before 1890. But there are 
other frontiers, less spectacular and roman- 
tic, which continue to creep toward the 
Pacific. ‘“The Persistence of the West- 
ward Movement,"’ as John Carl Parish 
sees it in the April Yale Review, may be 
marked by the changing center of popula- 
tion, the growth of large cities, railroad 
and highway construction, the production 
of lumber and oil, manufactures, and 
intensive farming. Even culture, though 
it cannot be measured and graphed, is 
revealed as sharing in the same trek 
through the distribution of universities, 
libraries, publishing, and art centers. 
Our new contact with the Orient is begin- 
ning to give a peculiar and swiftly increas- 
ing importance to the life of the Far West. 
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GUIDES TO PERIODICAL READING 
GEORGE B. LOGAN 


ciations are only two out of many com- 
munity agencies and even their combined 
responsibilities are limited. It has al- 
ready been planned, therefore, to conduct, 
under the direction of a group of compe- 
tent men and women, a careful inquiry 
into the woman's movement. In order 
to discover just where the Associations 
fit in, it will be necessary to view this 
striking social development from a stand- 
point broader than that of immediate 
expediency. The tentative results of such 
an inquiry will be available to guide the 
experimenters. 

Plainly there is a stony road ahead; for, 
of course, both the experimentation and 
the inquiry are beset with almost in- 
superable difficulties. In the end every- 
thing will have to be related to the 
American Home—but that is another 


story. 


The family is first of all a collection of 
individuals in domestic relationship. It 
is also a unity of interacting personalities. 
Still more, it is a social institution, recog- 
nizing its own distinct functions in the 
community. From the beginning of his- 
tory there has been a definite family type, 
yet with immense differences in varying 
times and places. The small family of 
father, mother, and children, emancipated 
from all kinship control, is a product of 
the modern city. It may be highly inte- 
grated, with an elaborate ritual, severe 
discipline, coéperative activities, and sen- 
timental interdependence; or it may be 
only loosely bound together, giving free 
rein to all individual aims. From the 
attempt, more or less conscious, to express 
two or sometimes three sets of ideals and 
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customs within a single family comes 
much of its present disorganization, as 
Ernest W. Burgess shows ably in the 
Family for March. 


Almost too much for the present gener- 
ation is the strain of trying to be both 
modern and domestic. Our 1926-model 
households are likely to be found perched 
somewhere between the horns of this 
dilemma. Is it impossible to achieve 
stability and adventure in the same breath? 
The World Tomorrow devotes its February 
number, entitled, ‘‘Homes,’’ to discussing 
the momentous questions of who shall 
wash the dishes, whether founding a 
family is worth a marriage license or not, 
and most things between. Evans Clark, 
Mary Ross and others discourse on what 
constitutes a home, Beatrice M. Hinkle 
on keeping faith with the child—by means 
of nursery schools—and Ernest R. Groves 
on the home as a human need. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher maintains that home-mak- 
ing is an art, and goes by no rules but the 
development of personality. 


How to obtain the physical foundations 
of a good life in our cities? Artificial and 
strained, it is far from good now, and 
flight into the suburbs is of little avail, 
for the metropolis will surely in time 
grow out and engulf them. No mere 
feats of engineering can meet and conquer 
the forces that increase congestion; but 
motor transportation and electric power 
ate beginning to point the way toward a 
decentralizing of industry and hence of 
all urban life. The alternative to ‘“The 
Intolerable City’’ is limitation of growth 
and the planning and building of new 
communities in which the real needs of 
men are paramount. Garden cities, the 
British call them, and Lewis Mumford in 
Harper's for February draws an engaging 
picture of their American counterparts, 
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which exist chiefly though not altogether 
in imagination. Yet their creation de- 
pends not on changing human nature but 
on taking intelligent advantage of eco- 
nomic and cultural tendencies now at work. 


Meanwhile we get along somehow in 
the great cities. Frederic A. Delano, 
summarizing in the January American City 
arguments for and against the skyscraper, 
thinks that buildings of extreme height 
can be made social assets if their popula- 
tions are gauged to the capacity of street 
systems and to the area of nearby open 
ground..... The experience of Wich- 
ita, Kansas, during four years under a 
zoning ordinance, as described in the 
February issue by P. L. Brockway, shows 
its successful operation in a city of moder- 
ate size. . . . . Methods of organizing, 
managing, and developing public support 
for a community chest are outlined briefly 
in the same number. 


Perhaps the city has been too hastily 
maligned. According to Robert Murray 
Haig urban concentration is based largely 
on the economies it affords in transporting 
and distributing goods. Thus the me- 
tropolis is by no means a parasite on the 
country, he maintains in the Qwarterly 
Journal of Economics for February, but 
rather a great productive machine, and 
were it not that much fabrication can be 
better carried on in outside areas our great 
cities would be still greater. Arguing 
from the history of New York, he con- 
cludes that population will at any time 
tend to form that pattern which is most 
efficient in view of the knowledge of 
natural resources and the state of trans- 
portation then in existence. 


A graphic picture of an old New Eng- 
land town in a Pennsylvania setting, 
peopled by foreign laborers who have lit- 
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tle part in American life, is painted by 
Anne H. Roller in the Survey for February. 
Wilkes-Barre is the town, and its 
stormy anthracite history has moulded 
a community in which there are rigid class 
lines and little mutual understanding. 
Social work under these hostile influences 
is an up-hill job. . . . New York City 
and its environs face what is perhaps the 
largest-scale and most difficuit planning 
project on record. Thomas Adams, di- 
rector of the regional plan, describes in 
the January 15 and February 15 issues its 
principles and proposals. 


In order to see social welfare whole 
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we would do well to lay off community 
measuring sticks by means of which the 
needs and accomplishments of the work 
may be judged. To this end the American 
Association for Community Organization 
is making a study of ‘“Volume and Cost of 
Social Work,"’ in which thirty large cities 
are codperating. A preliminary report, 
from the same magazine for March 15, 
shows in graphic form information taken 
from most of them on sources of current 
income, amount of unearned income, and 
the various types of receipts for different 
purposes. The study should be of value 
in helping a city to reconsider its philan- 
thropic finances. 
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RACE, CULTURAL GROUPS, SOCIAL 
DIFFERENTIATION 


t = include a kinds: (1) original discussion, 
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STATISTICS AND THE RACE HYPOTHESIS 
JOSEPH M. GILLMAN 


UR national legislators could have 
cited any number of good rea- 
sons for restricting immigration 

from Southern and Eastern Europe 
through the passage of the immigration 


act of 1924. Speaking for labor, they 
might have declared with a fair degree of 


certainty: 


Unregulated immigration tends to underbid the 
American labor market; it tends to weaken the bar- 
gaining power of American labor; it prevents the 
crystallization of its political class consciousness. 
This seems to be particularly true of the immigration 
from Southern and Eastern Europe which has been 
flooding the American labor market with an appar- 
ently inexhaustible supply of cheap and docile labor, 
untutored in the ways of modern industrialism. 


Speaking for the American employers, 
they might have declared, with an equal 
degree of validity: 


Immigration from Southern and Eastern Europe 
no longer suits our purposes. It no longer brings 
us the safe and sound labor of yesteryear. During 
the War these foreigners swelled the ranks of organ- 
ized labor so that by 1920 the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor was more than double 
what it was a half dozen years earlier; They not only 
joined the labor unions, but they went out on strikes; 
as witness the steel strike of 1919. And what is 
worse, the foreigners that now come to us from 
these parts of Europe are imbued with the germ of 
Sovietism and Bolshevism. We propose to keep 
them out. And as for common labor, we can draw 
upon our Negro South, and upon the Mexicans from 
below the Rio Grande. 


Thus our national legislators could 
have given the thinking world a fair 
argument for passing the immigration 
restriction act of 1924. Instead, they 
chose to give as a basis for their action a 
belief which has no validity in fact. 

The belief to which our national legis- 
lators gave official recognition is as old 
as the formation of human tribes. It is 
the belief that ‘‘my tribe is better than 
your tribe.’’ It is the “‘chosen people”’ 
idea of the ancients. It is the ‘‘my-dad- 
can-lick-your-dad"’ argument. In America 
traces of it can be found even in colonial 
days. By the more learned it is reinforced 
by the rather naive but quite prevalent 
assumption that the human family can 
readily be classified into inferior and 
superior race groups. So Professor E. A. 
Ross in 1914 declared the immigrants 
from Southern and Eastern Europe to be 
*‘descendants of those who always stayed 
behind.” 

For congressional purposes this belief 
was given further semblance of validity 
by bringing statistics to its aid. By the 
use of statistics it was proved (to the 
satisfaction of Congress) that: 


A. Our immigrants from: Southern and Eastern 
Europe are more susceptible to the social inade- 
quacies,—to pauperism, insanity, epilepsy, etc., 
than the older immigrant stocks and the natives. 

B. This excessive susceptibility is a race quality. 

C. The peoples from Southern and Eastern Europe 
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possess mental capacities basically inferior to those 
of the other nativity groups living in the United 
States. 


A. The statistical “‘proof’’ of the rela- 
tively greater susceptibilities of our re- 
cent immigrants to social inadequacies 
was presented to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization of the 67th 
Congress by Dr. H. H. Laughlin, statf 
member of the Eugenics Record Office 
of the Carnegie Institute of Washington, 
D. C.1. Dr. Laughlin had made a study 
of the race and nativity distribution of the 
socially inadequate persons who in 1921 
were inmates of certain custodial institu- 
tions of the several States and of the 
Federal Government. On the basis of 
this study he erected two claims: 


1. That the immigrants from Southern and Eastern 
Europe, on the whole, presented a higher percentage 
of social inadequacy than did the older immigrant 
stocks.? 

2. That the differences in extent of inadequacy thus 
discovered, ‘‘represent real differences in social values, 
which represent in turn, real differences in inborn 
values of the family stocks from which the particular 
inmates have sprung.""* 


An examination of Dr. Laughlin’s study 
disclosed the fact that most of his con- 
clusions were based on erroneous statis- 
tical analyses, and furthermore, that his 
own detailed figures told an entirely 
different story from the one which he 
purports to extract. As was pointed out 
at a subsequent hearing of the same 


1 Hearings before the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, House of Representatives, 67th 
Congress, Third Session, Nov. 21, 1922. The report, 
as Serial 7-C, was released by the Supt. of Documents 
in July, 1923. 

? Hearings before the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, Serial 7-C, P. 755. 

* Tbid., P. 752. 
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committee, among numerous other sta- 
tistical shortcomings :* 


1. Dr. Laughlin’s data were insufficiently sampled. 
When checked by the test of probable errors it 
developed that for the feebleminded his findings were 
acceptable for only 8 countries out of an enumerated 
list of 47; his findings on epilepsy were acceptable 
for only 12 countries; on tuberculosis for 17, and on 
dependency for 19. For the blind, the deaf, and the 
deformed no findings, according to this test were 
valid. 


Only in the cases of insanity and crime 
did the findings show an apparent general 
validity. 

2. Dr. Laughlin made no allowance for such ob- 
vious factors as the peculiar age and sex distribution 
of our immigrants, and the relative extent of segrega- 
tion of the social inadequates in the various states 
of the country. 

3. According to his own findings, the incidence of 
inadequacy for the recent immigrant stocks was 
actually lower than that for the native stocks in 6 
out of the 9 inadequacies studied. Immigrants 
from Southeastern Europe had a lower incidence 
than the native groups in feeblemindedness, in 
epilepsy, in blindness, in deafness, in deformity and 
in dependency. In insanity and in dependency South- 
ern and Eastern European immigrants showed less 
inadequacy than the immigrants from Northwestern 
Europe. 


These last facts alone should have been 
sufficient warning against the conclusion 
that our pre-war immigrants were rela- 
tively more subject to social inadequacy 
than our older stocks. But when correc- 
tions are made for the numerous statis- 
tical biases with which Dr. Laughlin’s 
findings are burdened, the basis for his 
conclusions vanishes altogether. We will 
take as examples the two instances in 
which alone the probable errors were not 


* Hearings before the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, House of Representatives, 68th 
Congress, First Session, H. R. 5, H. R. rox and H. R. 
561. 
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large enough to invalidate Dr. Laughlin’s 
findings; namely, insanity and crime. In 
both these instances, according to his 
own retests, allowance for age distribu- 
tion alone reduces the incidence ratio 
of the foreign born considerably.’ In 
the case of insanity (the average age of 
the inmates in institutions for the in- 
sane was found to be nearly 42 years) 
the original ratio® for the foreign born 
of 225.76 per cent is reduced to 146.88 
per cent when the population ‘‘over 20 
years of age,’’ instead of the “‘total’’ 
population, is used as a base. For the 
native born white this shift in base results 
in an increased ratio, namely, in a change 
from 82.6 per cent to 94.01 per cent. 
Allowance for sex, for the greater segre- 
gation of insane in the states where the 
foreign born are most concentrated and 
for one or two other corrections which 


_were urged by the writer? would have 


brought the ratios of the two groups still 
closer. 

In the case of the adult criminalistic 
the shift in base from the whole popula- 
tion to the population “‘over 20 years of 
age’’ (the average age of adult prisoners 
being about 32 years) results in a drop 
for the foreign born from a ratio of 100.60 
per cent to one of 65.44 per cent, and in a 
rise for the native born white from a ratio 
of 80.47 per cent to one of 88.44 per cent. 

Dr. Laughlin also retested his figures 
for the feebleminded, and mirabile dictu!, 
allowance for the age composition raised 


5 See in Hearings on March 8, 1924, Serial 5-A, 
Dr. Laughlin’s retests in which he seeks to belittle 
the writer's earlier suggestions that among others 
this was an indispensable correction to be made in the 
statistical treatment of his data. 

* The ratios were computed by dividing the number 
of inmates found in institutions by the number “‘ex- 
pected” in accordance with the proportion in the 
general population. 

his “Statistics and the Immigration Problem,” 
Am. Jl. of Soc., July, 1924. 
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the incidence ratio for the foreign born. 
In the original computations the ratios 
were as follows: 


Per cont 
Native born white: 125.82 
Foreign born 31.9% 
Northwestern 18.98 
Southern and Eastern Europe.........++ 33-02 


When allowance was made for the age 
factor (Dr. Laughlin used as a2 denomin- 
ator the population group “‘under 25 years 
of age’’), the incidence ratio for the 
foreign born white jamped to 77.04 per cent, 
while for the native born white it actually 
decreased to 100.26 per cent. 

It is rather unfortunate that no census 
figures are available for specific ages of 
our foreign born people by country of 
origin. Thus from the census figures it is 
impossible to tell how many of the Rus- 
sian or English born people in America 
were 16 to 25 years of age at the time the 
Census was taken. It is therefore not 
readily possible to shift the base for a 
comparison of the relative inadequacy for 
specific nationalities of recent and of 
older immigrant stocks. Dr. Laughlin 
accordingly retested his figures in the 
form of general nativity groups only. 

But when the statement is read that 
the foreign born ratio for feebleminded- 
ness had ‘‘jumped’’ from 31.91 per cent 
to 77.04 per cent, one immediately thinks 
of the Hungarians, the Italians, the 
Slavs. For has not Dr. Laughlin told 
us that: “The recent immigrants as a 
whole, present a higher percentage of 
inborn socially inadequate qualities than 
do the older immigrant stocks?’’ In this 
case, therefore, it will repay to probe a 
little deeper. 

The United States Census gives the age 
distribution of our foreign born popula- 
tion by country of origin for the principal 
countries by the age group, “‘Males, 21 
years of age and over."’ By subtraction, 
the number of males, ‘“‘under 21 years of 
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age’’ was obtained for the principal 
countries of Northwestern Europe,—for 
Great Britain, Ireland, Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries,—the countries of 
origin of our ‘‘foundation stocks,’’ as 
Dr. Laughlin calls them, and for the 
principal countries of recent immigration, 
namely for Russia, Austria-Hungary and 
Italy. When ratios for the feebleminded 
are computed on the basis of the total 
male population and on the basis of the 
males “‘under 21 years of age’’ (the 
average age of male feebleminded in insti- 
tutions is about 16), the following results 
are obtained: 


The ratio for Southern and Eastern Europe in- 
creases from 32.85 to 67.7 per cent 

The ratio for the ‘Foundation Stocks" increases 
from 25.48 to 178.5 per cent 

The ratio for the Native Groups increases from 
108.47 to 116.5 per cent 


It is again suggested that the relative 
position in extent of inadequacy of the 
recent and older immigrant stocks would 
be similarly affected if the ratios for all 
the inadequacies were retested in accord- 
ance with proper statistical principles.*® 


B. For the present, however, it is 
necessary to return to the second thesis; 
namely, that the supposed excessive sus- 
ceptibility of our pre-war immigrants to 
social inadequacy is a race quality. 

That this is another pre-supposition 
becomes clear from the fact that Dr. 
Laughlin’s statistics disclose a greater 
difference between the incidence of in- 
adequacy of the older immigrant stocks 
and that of the natives than between the 
incidence of inadequacy of the recent 
immigrant and that of the older immigrant 
stocks. The incidence of inadequacy for 
Southeastern Europe is, according to Dr. 


® Fully discussed by the present writer in his ‘‘Sta- 
tistics and the Immigration Problem,”’ cited above. 
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Laughlin's figures, only 10 per cent higher 


than the incidence for Northwestern 
Europe; namely, 143.24 per cent and 130.42 
per cent respectively. The incidence for 
Northwestern Europe is 41 per cent higher 
than that for the native stocks, namely, 
130.42 per cent and 91.89 per cent respec- 
tively. Dr. Laughlin calls the 10 per 
cent difference between the ratios of the 
recent and older immigrant stocks ‘‘real 
differences in social values.’’ But he 
completely ignores the much larger differ- 
ence of over 41 per cent between the 
ratio of the native stocks and that of the 
immigrants from Northwestern Europe, 
who are akin to the natives. 

It is not long since when the responsi- 
bility for the existence of misery in this 
world was laid upon the Creator and re- 
garded as inevitable. Now the attempt 
is being made to regard the social short- 
comings of a people as race qualities. Let 
us test this new theory as applied to the 
case of economic dependency. Let us 
take a specific example,—the number of 
families granted material relief by the 
Associated Charities of Cleveland, Ohio, 
between 1915 and 1923. Check that 
against the production of pig-iron in the 
United States. Cleveland is pre-eminently 
an industrial city and largely a manu- 
facturing city of iron and steel and of iron 
and steel products. The fluctuation in the 
production of pig-iron is commonly taken 
as a fair index of the current industrial 
situation of the country at large, particu- 
larly of its industrial centers. By the 
statistical method of correlation, the 
interdependence between the production 
of pig-iron in the United States and the 
number of families granted material relief 
in Cleveland is found to be as high as 
—o.82.° This means that a fall or a rise 
of the number of families relieved by the 


® When allowance is made for the respective secu 
lar trends, r = —0.80 (—0.7998). 
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Cleveland Associated Charities is very 
largely a matter of a rise or fall in the 
production of pig-iron in the United 
States. Some 80 per cent of the beneficiar- 
ies of the Associated Charities of Cleve- 
land is made up by the foreign peoples 
of the city. Theirs, then, must indeed 
be a queer race biology which changes 
with the changes in the production of 
pig-iron in the United States. 


C. In addition to the claims that our 
recent immigrants are excessively subject 
to social inadequacy, and that these ex- 
cessive susceptibilities are due to inborn 
race qualities, it is further claimed that 
immigration from Southern and Eastern 
Europe has supplied us with mentally 
inferior peoples. 

The ‘‘proof”’ of this claim, as every one 
knows or should know, has been found 


in the scores of the Army intelligence 


tests. 

During the War a series of mental tests 
for the better selection and placement 
of our drafted men were given to some 
94,000 white draftees among whom 12,492 
were of foreign birth. The literate Eng- 
lish speaking men were given a set of 
tests called ‘‘Alpha."’ The illiterate and 
non-English speaking men were given a 
set of tests called ‘‘Beta."" Toa group of 
some 3,000 men special tests were given. 
On the basis of these tests a mental age 
was computed for each of the several 
nationality groups that were examined. 
It then turned out that the computed 
mental age of our foreign born was lower 
than that of the native born white draft- 
¢es,—12.05 and 13.77 respectively. Mirac- 
ulously, also, the mental age of our immi- 
gtants from Northwestern Europe proved 
to be higher than that of our immigrants 
from Southeastern Europe. These tests, 
then, have thus become the proof con- 
clusive of the inherent mental superiority 
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of what is termed the ‘‘Nordic’’ race 
over those of ‘‘Non-Nordic’’ origins. 

The facts, of course, are that these tests 
neither tested the native intelligence of 
our drafted men, nor have they established 
any significant differences between the 
mental ages thus determined. Even those 
who have been most persistent in their 
attempts to give validity to the Nordic 
hypothesis on the basis of the army tests 
have had to admit that some of the tests 
are not tests of innate intelligence. Pro- 
fessor Carl C. Brigham, who may well 
represent those who uphold the Nordic 
hypothesis on this basis, rejects four of 
the eight Alpha tests and four of the 
seven Beta tests as not fair tests of intelli- 
gence.!° At least two more of the Alpha 
tests, namely, the arithmetical test and 
the synonym-antonym test, should be 
included among the tests of educational 
achievement rather than of general innate 
intelligence. Finally, Professor Brigham 
himself found rather high coefficients of 
correlation (correlations of +0.65 to 
+0.75) between the test scores and years 
of schooling of those tested. This 
must mean that a large proportion of the 
success in passing the army tests depended 
on the previous education of the men 
tested. 

Yet, it is on the basis of these essentially 
educational tests that the native white 
draftees are claimed to be innately superior 
mentally than the foreign draftees (to the 
extent of 1.72 years). One need only 
examine several other scores which have 
been computed to establish the absurdity 
of this logic. For instance, it is found 
that our English immigrants tested a 
mental age of 14.87, fully 1.1 years higher 
than that of the native white draft. 
The German immigrants tested 13.88, also 


10 Brigham, C. C., A Study of American Intelli- 
gence, Section 1, p. 3ff. and Section 11, p. 32ff. 
1 Op. cit., pp. 62-63. 
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higher than that of the native Americans. 
Professor Brigham must, therefore, admit 
that these differences prove the innate 
mental superiority of the English and 
of the Germans over our native white 
people. And if this should not be ad- 
mitted, room must still be found on the 
genealogical tree of the human race 
for a super-Nordic branch—for the Amer- 
ican white officers who on the basis of the 
same tests have been credited with a 
mental age of 18.84—more than five years 
above that of the native white draft. 
Further evidence that the army tests are 
tests of education and experience rather 
than of innate race intelligence may be 
gleaned from the fact that the mental 
age of our foreign born as measured by 
these tests was found to vary with the 
length of their residence in America. 
Thus it was found that the foreigners 
who had lived in America: 
Less than five years had a mental age of 11.4 
Between five and ten had a mental age of 11.7 


Between ten and fifteen had a mental age of 12.5 
Between fifteen and twenty had a mental age of 


13.5 
Professor Brigham takes these figures 


NTIL two years ago there had been 
only occasional contributions in 
the field of Negro song. To go 

back a few years, there was, in 1914, 

Krehbiel’s Afro-American Folk-Songs,' a 

study of Negro songs from the point of 

view of the expert musician; in 1915 


1H. E. Krehbiel, Afro-American Folk Songs, G. 
Schirmer, New York, 1914. 
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RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF AMERICAN 
NEGRO SONGS 


GUY B. JOHNSON 


to indicate a progressive decline in the 
mental calibre of our immigrants. To 
the present writer they seem rather to 
reflect the common sense fact that the 
boys who had lived in America longest 
had had more of our schooling and were, 
therefore, best prepared to pass the Army 
tests. 


After all, one wonders why all these 
demonstrations of our Nordics to reach 
conclusions which were discovered nearly 
a hundred years ago by the famous in- 
ventor, S. F. B. Morse, when he asserted 
with respect to the immigrants of old 
Che was writing in 1835): “Then our 
accessions of immigration were real ac- 
cessions of strength. Now immigration 
is the accession of weakness, from the 
ignorant and vicious. . . . 

Mr. Morse was speaking of the ancestors 
of those who now uphold the Nordic. 


myth. 


12 Similarly the negro draftees from Pennsylvania, 
New York, Illinois, and Ohio passed the Army tests 
with higher scores than the native white draftees 
from the states of Massachusetts, Kentucky, Arkan 
sas, and Georgia. 


Work's Folk-Songs of the American Negro’ 
a book of spirituals recorded at Fisk; in 
1918-19 Natalie Curtis Burlin’s Negro 
Folk-Songs,* a series of four volumes of 


2J. W. Work, Folk Songs of the American Neg, 
Fisk University Press, Nashville, 1915. 

* Natalie Curtis Burlin, Negro Folk Songs, Hamptoa 
Series, 4 vols., G. Schirmer, New York, 1918-19. 
Volumes I and II are spirituals, volumes III and IV 
are work- and play-songs. 
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spirituals and secular songs recorded at 
Hampton; and in 1922 Talley’s book of 
Negro Folk Rhymes.* But of late there has 
come a veritable flood of literature on 
Negro songs. It is the purpose of this 
article to discuss briefly the recent books 
in this abject. 

The spirituals continue to receive a 
large share of the attention of those who 
are interested in the preservation of Negro 
songs. Two recent books are devoted 
entirely to them. Ballanta’s Saint Helena 
Island Spirituals® is a collection of 115 
spirituals which he recorded at Penn 
School. Saint Helena Island is off the 
coast of Beaufort County, South Carolina, 
and, its population being somewhat 
isolated and cut off from the inroads of 
the continental civilization, it offers an 
interesting field for the study of Negro 
songs. While there are very few songs in 
Ballanta’s work which are not found in 
various forms in the Carolinas, the dialect 
of the island songs is nearer the dialect 
of slavery times, the words of the songs 
are more naive, and the music does not 
show the influence of constant contact 
with white music as many of the conti- 
nental songs do. 

Students of folk song have often re- 
marked upon the secular origin of religious 
songs. These island spirituals retain even 
today a mode of expression which reveals 
how close they were to the everyday life 
of the people in their origin. Many of 
them were undoubtedly secular songs 
before the church began its work among 
the Negroes. The naiveté of island 
stanzas like 


Git yo’ bundle ready, I know it's time, 
Yo’ cyan’ tell de winter f'um de summer time, 


‘Thomas W. Talley, Negro Folk Rhymes, Mac- 
millan, New York, 1922. 

*N. G. J. Ballanta, Saint Helena Island Spirituals, 
G. Schirmer, New York, 1925. 


or 


I wonder weh wuz Moses when de church burn 
down, 
Standin’ obuh yonder wid his head hung down, 


If you Aunt Julia, don’t you tell Aunt Jane, 
Do, fo’ Gawd's sake don't you call my name, 


was found in the slave songs on the con- 
tinent, but it is scarcely to be heard in the 
continental spirituals of today because it 
is too secular to be good form. 

Ballanta’s foreword is hardly the kind 
of foreword which the average person 
who is interested in Negro song could 
comprehend. His ultra-technical dis- 
cussion of rhythm, scales, and tones, and 
his theorizing on the characteristics of 
and differences between African and Amer- 
ican Negro music are hard enough for a 
musician to digest, much less the ordinary 
devotee of Negro song. A few words 
about the people of St. Helena Island, 
their songs, customs, and the like would 
have been much more appropriate for the 
sort of collection which Ballanta made. 
Furthermore, his book suffers a little 
from unnatural dialect spelling and the 
absence of proper punctuation. However, 
when one considers that he is a native of 
Gambia, West Africa, and had to approach 
the English language and the study of 
American Negro songs as a total stranger, 
one must admit that he has done remark- 
ably well. His work is indeed a much- 
needed contribution to our knowledge of 
Negro songs. 

In The Book of American Negro Spirituals*® 
we have no doubt the best general collec- 
tion and arrangement of the spirituals 
ever made. In his fifty-page preface 
James Weldon Johnson summarizes in a 
quite interesting way the history, devel op- 


*James Weldon Johnson, The Book of American 
Negro Spirituals, The Viking Press, New York, 1925. 
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ment, and importance of the spirituals. 
His remarks upon the reproduction of 
Negro dialect are also especially apt. 
Rosamond Johnson and Lawrence Brown 
made the musical arrangement for the 
sixty-one spirituals contained in the book. 
Most of the songs of course have been 
published before in one form or another 
in the various collections, but these 
musicians have taken them out of the 
atmosphere of the church hymnal and 
have put the genuine Negro swing into 
them. Many persons will say that they 
have spoiled the spirituals. Perhaps that 
is because they are afraid of anything 
which does not look like the old-time 
hymn books. The arrangements are differ- 
ent from any other arrangements of the 
spirituals. They show some unusual har- 
monies, a bit of syncopation, and a few 
flourishes. But one must not forget that 
the melodies are left intact, that the 
singer can interpret the songs as he 
desires, and that the rhythmic accom- 
paniments should contribute to the ease 
with which he sings the melody. The 
book serves admirably the purpose for 
which it was intended, namely, to bring 
together in one collection the best of the 
old spirituals and to give them arrange- 
ments which would preserve the natural 
thythmic qualities of Negro song. Cer- 
tainly The Book of American Negro Spirituals 
has done much toward bringing about the 
revival of interest in Negro spirituals 
which is now upon us. 

R. Emmet Kennedy's Black Cameos" is 
primarily a piece of art, but it may be 
mentioned here because it makes some 
contribution to the preservation of Negro 
spirituals. After the style of Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, Kennedy has told a score or 
more of dialect stories portraying Negro 
life in Gretna, a Negro suburb of New 


7 R. Emmet Kennedy, Black Cameos, A. and C. Boni, 
New York, 1924. 
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Orleans, and has woven in spirituals here 
and there. He has included the simple 
melodies of these songs, some of which 
seem to be native Louisiana productions, 

A later book by Kennedy entitled 
Mellows® is a still more valuable contribu- 
tion. This volume contains the words 
and music of spirituals, work songs, and 
street cries of New Orleans and environs, 
In his first chapter Kennedy touches upon 
a field which has been little explored, 
namely, the relation of Negro songs to 
printed ballad sheets. While his style 
will be found too personal and informal 
by those who are not interested in his 
explanations and character sketches, one 
must admit that his book has considerable 
value even to the scientific student of 
Negro song. 

Another book which deals with both 
spirituals and secular songs is Odum and 
Johnson's The Negro and His Songs.® In 
this volume the authors have attempted 
to study Negro songs from the historical 
and sociological point of view. The two 
hundred or more songs in this collection 
are divided into three general groups: 
religious songs, social songs, and work 
songs. 

Dorothy Scarborough’s On the Trail of 
Negro Folk-Songs'® is especially noteworthy 
in that it is devoted entirely to secular 
songs. Heretofore the spirituals have 
received most of the attention of students 
of Negro song, but it is inevitable that 
as the field of secular song begins to yield 
interesting returns it will receive more and 
more attention. Beyond a doubt this 
field is almost as rich and varied and 


*R. Emmet Kennedy, Mellows, A. and C. Boni, 
New York, 1925. 

* Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson, Th 
Negro and His Songs, University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, 1925. 

10 Dorothy Scarborough, On the Trial of 
Folk-Songs, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 


1925. 
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promising as that of the spirituals is, 
and a little more intensive cultivation of it 
will help to give the Negro’s secular 
creations the place which they deserve. 

One of the most valuable things about 
Miss Scarborough’s book is her discussion 
(Chapter II) of the Negro’s part in the 
transmission of the traditional songs and 
ballads, a discussion which should be of 
interest not only to literary students but 
to sociologists. After presenting several 
examples of the Negro’s taking over and 
transmitting the old English and Scottish 
ballads, she concludes as follows: 


Doubtless a definite search for this.sort of material 
would show a number of other traditional ballads 
surviving among the Negroes of the various southern 
states, especially those of an older civilization. 
It is an investigation that should be made soon, 
however, for the old songs are being crowded out of 
existence by the popularity of phonographs and the 
radio, which start the Negroes singing other types 
of song, to the exclusion of the fine old ballads and 
their own folk-songs. This research might form 
the basis for an extremely interesting and scholarly 
piece of work, which would have sociological as 
well as literary value.™ 


The rest of the book is divided into the 
following chapters: Negro Ballads, Dance 
Songs or “‘Reels,’’ Children’s Game- 
Songs, Lullabies, Songs about Animals, 
Work-Songs, Railroad Songs, and Blues. 
The simple melodies of most of the songs 
in the book are given. 

Miss Scarborough's style is at times so 
chatty and personal as to be annoying. 
One does not like to hear what Mrs. 
B—— of Podunk, Texas, had to say in her 
letter when she sent in a song. Neither 
does it add to the effectiveness of the 
presentation to relate that an old Negro 
Uncle, a former slave of the author's 
grandfather, had this and that to say 
about how he was treated during slavery. 

The student who is interested in the 


™ Scarborough, p. 64. 
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Negro’s facility for vulgarity and double 
meaning will find in this book several 
excellent specimens. Whether the author 
was aware of it or not she included in her 
collection quite a few songs of this kind. 

One can hardly blame Miss Scarborough 
for making a few mistakes as to the origins 
of her songs. For example, “I Ain't 
Goin’ To Work No Mo’”’ is not a folk 
song, but was composed and published 
about fifteen years ago by James Weldon 
Johnson and his brother Rosamond John- 
son. But these are minor criticisms. 
The chief fault of the book, from the 
point of view of its usefulness to the 
student of folk song, is its lack of any sort 
of index. In a book containing so many 
valuable songs, the absence of some kind 
of index of songs is almost unpardonable. 

Thus musicians, literary folk, and 
sociologist have turned their attention 
toward Negro songs, with the result that 
there is something of an epidemic of 
research in that field just now. Butitisa 
welcome epidemic, for a field as fertile 
and promising as this offers almost un- 
limited opportunities for research, not 
only for the musician and student of 
literature, but to the sociologist and 
psychologist. 

But the crest of the present wave of 
interest in Negro songs has not been 
reached yet. As this paper appears sev- 
eral new books are just coming out or are 
in preparation. There is a book on the 
blues by W. C. Handy;! there is a volume 
of present-day secular songs by Odum 
and Johnson,'* a companion volume to 
The Negro and His Songs; there is another 
volume of spirituals edited by James 


1% W. C. Handy, Biwes: An Anthology of Jazz 
Music, A. and C. Boni, 1926. 

18 Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson, Negro 
Workaday Songs, University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, 1926. 
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Weldon Johnson, who is also working 
on a volume of secular songs;!* and quite 
probably there will appear soon still 

4 The volume of spirituals will appear this year, 
the volume of secular songs in 1927. The Viking 
Press is publishing both. 


The intelligent Negro—perhaps not so 
rare an individual as we commonly sup- 
pose—finds himself, in a white civiliza- 
tion, at one or another of two poles. If 
he stays South he becomes an isolated 
figure, lacking companionship or chance 
for expression, and loses his natural gayety 
of spirit in introspection and bitterness. 
In the North, however, he may be taken 
at rather more than his real value, an 
object of curiosity to white sympathizers 
and often the victim of sentimentalists. 
They are likely to overrate such talents 
of his as approach those of white men; 
but his peculiar racial gifts—capacity for 
laughter and play, deep-rooted cynicism, 
dramatic genius, and contempt for in- 
dustrialism—get little understanding. 
The ‘‘Afro-American, North and South,”’ 
thinks L. M. Hussey in the February 
American Mercury, remains something of 
a baffled personality. 


Girdling the earth with an endless 
chain of racial enmities, ‘““The World 
Problem of Color’’ has yet to attract the 
best statesmanship to its solution. 
Throughout Asia rises a bitter tide of 
suspicion and envy directed against the 
white peoples, while in South Africa, 
Australia, and the United States two or 
more races meet daily in personal contact, 
economic competition, and contempt and 
anger. So writes Sir Valentine Chirol 
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other contributions of which the writer 
has not yet heard. Indeed, it looks as if 
more will be done in the present decade 
for the preservation and interpretation of 
Negro songs than in all of the previous 
decades combined. 


sweepingly in the Edinburgh Review for 
January; and the darkest aspect of the 
problem is miscegenation and the human 
misery that flows from it. Ultimately 
the complete fusion of races may bring a 
solution, but for the present we can only 
recognize the colored man’s right to 
equality of opportunity and the white 
man’s duty of trusteeship. Otherwise 
war of frightful proportions and a common 
ruin for both. 


The sudden and astonishing arrival of 
New Negro’’ has come from half 
century's travail. Booker Washington, 
with his doctrine of passive adaptation, 
and DuBois, fiercely proud and resentful, 
both prepared the way for the flowering 
of literature, art, and science, and the 
assured sense of racial competence, that 
has only today been revealed. Though 
the war and the northern migrations have 
made possible the expression of this new 
spirit, it actually results from a slow 
accretion of sensitivity and tradition. 
For the first time, declares V. F. Calverton 
in Current History for February, the race 
has a sense of unity and strength and is 
determined to cut its own road through 
the modern world. 


Birth controllers have found in the 
February Afslantic an outspoken opponent 
who meets their arguments with facts 
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and figures from the arsenal of science. 
Louis I Dublin believes that population 
in this country is nowhere near the limit 
of its resources and not likely to reach it 
in the near future. Older American 
families in the cities are barely holding 
their own, and our present high rate of 
natural increase is due to temporary and 
abnormal conditions. Growing urban 
life, the cutting off of fertile stocks from 
abroad, and the increasing number of 
persons past the reproductive period of 
life will perhaps show us before long that 
population can fall as well as rise in a 
geometric ratio. Birth control, anti- 
social, selfish, and sometimes dangerous, 
may easily become a menace to the state, 
which has every right to prevent its own 
suicide. The goal of a well-organized 
and happy society is not to be reached by 
rushing to a hasty solution of the popula- 
tion problem which, if fallacious, can 
never afterwards be set right. 


The two contrasted types of Jewry— 
Mediterranean and Eastern European— 
have a long and tangled ancestry. Origin- 
ally a Semitic people, the Hebrews 
mingled in turn with Hittite, Egyptian, 
Nordic, Negroid, and Babylonian stocks. 
The great dispersion after the fall of 
Jerusalem split the race apart, the western 
section forming a nucleus in Spain and the 
eastern first in Mesopotamia, then in 
southern Russia, and lastly in Poland, 
where, after acquiring a good deal of 
Mongolian blood, it turned to meet 
European culture. Despite this ethnic 
confusion, the Jew is today more conscious 
of race than ever before, owing to his long 
medieval period of isolation and hatred. 
“The Pedigree of Judah,"’ as traced thus 
by Lothrop Stoddard in the March Forum, 
begins a series of papers which are to treat 
the modern problem of anti-Semitism. 
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Revolt at Fisk University has reopened 
the vexed question of ‘‘Nesroes in Col- 
lege." Such institutions as Howard, 
Lincoln, Atlanta, and Hampton are taught 
mainly by whites and attended by Ne- 
groes; Wilberforce and Lincoln University 
of Missouri are both taught and attended 
by Negroes; and scattered colored students 
are enrolled in a number of northern 
colleges. Each type of school has its 
peculiar problems, many of which W. E. 
B. DuBois details in the Nation for March 
3. Of late years the tide of misunder- 
standing and hostility in all of them 
has noticeably increased. The question 
resolves itself into our determination to 
educate Negroes either as independent, 
self-respecting citizens or as a subordinate 
caste. 


The Imperial Wizard and Emperor of 
the Ku Klux Klan again delivers himself 
of a long defense of *“The Klan's Fight for 
Americanism’’ in the North American 
Review for March. Replying to the 
charges of numerous critics, he explains 
the meaning that patriotism, white rule, 
and Protestantism have acquired to the 
loyal Klansman. The movement is di- 
rectly supported by Divine Providence 
for the saving of the nation from insidious 
enemies. In the following number a 
prominent Catholic, Jew, Negro, and 
Protestant are to get somewhat different 
views of the Klan’s place in American life 
off their respective chests... . . The 
Emperor Evans, as well as the rest of us, 
may or may not get some light from the 
official pronouncement of ‘“The Catholic 
Church and Politics,’’ made by Guiseppe 
Dalla Torre in the same issue. He main- 
tains that the church as such never 
enters politics, but works for religious 
purposes along the most inclusive social 
lines. 


v 
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The February issue of Opportunity, de- 
voted to the industrial life of the colored 
race, contains a carefully documented 
study of ‘“The Negro in the Coal Mining 
Industry’’ by Abram L. Harris. E. Frank- 
lin Frazier contributes a similar account 
of the Negro and cotton. The experience 
of the Cleveland Hardware Company, 
which has assimilated 500 colored work- 
men into some of its most skilled posi- 
tions, is told by Edgar E. Adams. Negro 
farm life, W. S. Scarborough points out, 
is the backbone of the South and needs 
the understanding of white men and 
closer contact with the federal govern- 
ment. Several articles, including one by 
William Green of the A. F. of L., argue 
the knotty problem of the black man in 


the unions. In the March number John . 
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T. Clark writes of the Negro’s recent 
invasion of steel. 


“Social Equality’’ is a nettle of peculiar 
sharpness. It is not often we get such a 
firm grip of it as the World Tomorrow takes 
in its April number. E. Franklin Frazier, 
Zona Gale, and William Pickens probe 
pretty deeply into the experience and logic 
and feeling that lie back of the South's 
stubborn fear of the thing; and in an 
eloquent indictment of racial arrogance 
John Haynes Holmes brings the testi- 
mony of science, history, and religion to 
confound the theory and practice of 
caste. We will do honor to both races 


when we leave the crowning act of equal- 
ity—intermarriage—to the mutual de- 
cision of the two individuals who are in 
each case directly concerned in it. 
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Contributions to this 


programs, theories; special projects, wor ‘ams, conferences meetings, prog- 
ress in any distinctive aspect of the field; (3) special results of 


, Suggestion, plans, 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE BI-PARTY SYSTEM 
WALTER JAMES SHEPARD 


OLITICAL parties are universal 
features of modern  constitu- 
tional governments. It was a 
fatuous hope of Washington that the 
United States might avoid the develop- 
ment of parties. Even in his administra- 
tion they appeared, and in one form or 
another have since been continuously in 
existence. Every constitutional govern- 
ment has its party system, and speculation 
as to how parties may be eliminated are 
as futile as the speculation in regard to 
how we may put old heads on young 
shoulders, or how we might substitute an 
enthusiasm among undergraduates for the 
study of Greek in place of that for inter- 
collegiate sports. 

The reason for this is that political 
parties are fundamentally psychological; 
given the conditions of modern constitu- 
tional government they are natural and 
inevitable because they are rooted in 
human nature. Graham Wallas has bril- 
liantly pointed out that political phe- 
nomena are quite as much the result of 
emotional as of rational impulses. There 
is an instinctive element in political con- 
duct; and political parties, to a large 
extent, are the product of these emotional 
and instinctive features of the group mind. 
It is consequently impossible to apply a 
rigid measuring stick of logic to them. 
We can seek to understand them and to 
explain them, but our explanation will 


be largely in terms of social psychology 
and not altogether in terms of logic. 

This is not to say that particular in- 
dividuals may not, and ought not, to 
stand aloof from parties. Fortunately 
there are some in every community who 
do not run with the herd. The inde- 
pendent in politics performs a useful 
service, and organizations of independent 
individuals, such as the League of Women 
Voters, doubtless make valuable contribu- 
tions to the solution of political problems 
and to the correction of political ills. 
But until human nature itself is changed, 
these must remain exceptional, extra- 
ordinary, unusual. The normal conduct 
of politics involves the existence of 
political parties and so far as we can 
see they will continue indefinitely to be 
the ordinary channels through which 
democracy functions. 

If the party system is universal, the 
particular form which it takes in any 
country depends upon local circumstances, 
and especially upon the national psy- 
chology of the particular community. 
It is a much debated question whether 
national traits are the product of educa- 
tion and environmental influences, or 
spring from those mysterious and un- 
sounded depths of race about which we 
know so little. For our purpose it is 
immaterial whether national psychology 
is the product of social influences or 
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natural heredity, whether it is acquired 
or congenital. It is sufficient for us to 
recognize the fact that different nations 
think and act differently on many ques- 
tions, and that among these are the 
problems of government. 

Like other social institutions, party 
systems are to be judged, not by any 
absolute or theoretical criterion, but 
pragmatically. How do they work? is the 
question which we must ask. Nor can 
we conclude that because a particular 
party system works well in one environ- 
ment it would prove equally satisfactory 
elsewhere. The reasons for its success 
depend upon the social, the economic and 
the governmental institutions of the 
country, and particularly upon the psy- 
chology of the people. If it is futile to 
speculate upon the possibility of eliminat- 
ing parties from our political life, it is 
equally futile to attempt to modify or 
alter the general character of the party 
system which prevails in a particular 
country. Legislation may change in some 
slight degree the methods of party action, 
but American experience with the direct 
primary indicates that the spirit of party 
will always circumvent such legal tram- 
mels and will inevitably find means of 
practically nullifying statutory prescrip- 
tions. Beyond the limits of minor regula- 
tions which law may perh:>s impose 
upon the methods of procedure of parties, 
they escape all attempts at control. Not 
dependent upon law for their origin, 
they spring up spontaneously out of the 
deep soil of human nature. They send 
out their tendrils and runners and clamber 
over, and encircle, the legal structure of 
government. Indeed they may in some 
cases twist and distort, or even destroy, 
the legally constituted agencies. The 
perversion of the American Electoral 
College is a classic example of the influ- 
ence and control which the party system 
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may exercise upon the institutions of 
government set up by constitutional 
law. 

If one examines the party systems of 
the modern world, he will discover two 
general types, the bi-party and the group 
systems. The general characteristics of 
each type are fairly well understood. The 
bi-party system is distinctively Anglo- 
Saxon, prevailing in Great Britain and her 
self-governing dominions and in the 
United States. The group system is found 
in all the western countries of E 
including the new states which have come 
into existence as a result of the war. In 
the bi-party system the dominant feature 
is the existence of two great parties, 
Third parties may indeed appear from 
time to time and often may exist fora 
considerable period, but the system is 
characterized fundamentally by the dom- 
inance of two major parties. On the other 
hand in France, in Germany, in Italy, in 
Belgium, in Spain, in Jugo-Slavia and 
Czecho-Slovakia, we find a considerable 
number of groups, some of which from 
time to time are united in blocs or alli- 
ances, but these dissolve into their con- 
stituent elements upon the emergence 
of new issues of primary importance. 

The study of party systems can be 
pursued from two points of view; that 
of the government, and particularly the 
legislative body; and that of the body of 
voters. In the legislative chambers of 
continental Europe the group system is 
clearly in evidence. The architectural 
plan of these chambers suggests the divi- 
sion of membership of these bodies into 
numerous groups. The seats are arranged 
in the form of an amphitheater and the 
various parties are located from right to 
left according to the degree of conserva- 
tism or radicalism which they represent. 
The very terms, right, right center, center, 
left center, and left have come to designate 
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the political attitude of various groups 
and parties. 
In contrast with this architectural 


arrangement, found in the legislative 


chambers of France and Germany, in 
Italy and Belgium, is the peculiar design 
of the English House of Commons. Here 
the benches upon which the members 
sit run longitudinally with the chamber, 
rising one above the other from a broad 
central aisle to the walls on either side. 
To the right of the speaker, and in those 
seats nearest to him, sit the ministry of 
the day with their staunch supporters 
immediately behind; while to his left 
are the leaders of the opposition party 
with the rank and file of their adherents 
behind them. The more independently 
inclined members of the House occupy 
seats farther removed from the speaker's 
throne but are always necessarily located 


to the right or left of the broad central 


aisle. Thus there is clearly expressed 
in the physical form of the chamber the 
idea of a dual system of parties. 

The organization and procedure of 
legislative bodies likewise reveals the 
same primary difference. The continental 
chambers, even though they conform to 
the general principles of ministerial gov- 
ernment as it developed in England, dis- 
play peculiarities which are incident 
to the group-party system. Instead of 
the Anglo-Saxon Speaker, who alone 
exercises the presidial authority, there 
is upon the continent an executive com- 
mittee or board, known as the bureau 
in France, the praesidium in Germany. 
This body is responsible for the internal 
order of the chamber. It includes, be- 
sides the President of the Chamber, who 
usually presides, several vice-presidents 
and other officials sometimes called quaes- 
tors. It is made up of representatives of 
all the party-groups who for the time 
being are united in support of the govern- 
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ment. Debate in continental legislative 
bodies assumes quite a different character 
from that in England. In the House of 
Commons there is a great deal of informal 
discussion, questions and answers, ‘‘give 
and take,’’ by members addressing their 
opponents across the chamber from their 
seats. Upon the continent one hears 
more set speeches which are often delivered 
from a reading desk, or tribune, which has 
no counterpart in Anglo-Saxon chambers. 
One gains the impression that the con- 
tinental legislature is a forum in which 
the widest variety of views may be 
presented, while the Anglo-Saxon body 
lends itself to the criticism or defense of 
particular governmental proposals. 

An examination of the membership of 
political groups in continental Europe 
outside the halls of legislation will dis- 
close the significant fact that they are 
generally made up of individuals drawn 
from a particular social or economic class. 
In other words, the lines of party separa- 
tion coincide in a large degree with those 
of economic and social cleavage. The old 
National Liberal party of Germany, for 
example, was made up almost entirely of 
the well-to-do middle class,—bankers, 
merchants, and manufacturers. The party 
known as the ‘‘Center’’ was a clerical 
group composed of peasants, and to some 
extent working-men, under the influence 
of the Catholic Church. The Conserva- 
tive groups (the Junkers) were the aristo- 
cratic landowners. The Social Demo- 
crats were almost exclusively working 
men. If one attended a party meeting 
he would observe the generally uniform 
type of the audience. These meetings 
are often held in hotels where the manage- 
ment recoups itself for the use of the hall 
by serving beer and other refreshments. 
A National Liberal assembly would con- 
gregate in one of the better hotels of the 
city, and the well-dressed audience could 
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easily be characterized as upper middle- 
class. A Social Democratic meeting would 
be held in one of the cheaper hostelries, 
and the observer could not mistake its 
working-class character. A meeting of 
the Center is likely to be convened on 
Sunday, and to be accompanied by re- 
ligious services. The audience is of a 
uniformly peasant type in some sections, 
of working-class type in others, with 
numerous black-frocked priests in evi- 
dence. 

It is a natural consequence of this co- 
incidence between social and economic 
class lines and the lines which divide 
parties that there is a rigidity of member- 
ship in the political groups in continental 
parties that is not found in Anglo-Saxon 
countries. There, an individual's par- 
tisanship is very largely pre-determined 
by the social status which he occupies. 
Men are born into a party, and do not 
escape from it throughout their lives. 

Another feature of the continental sys- 
tem is the presence of irreconcilable 
groups. These are generally nationalistic, 
such as the Poles, Alsations, and Danes in 
Germany before the war; and the Czechs 
in old Austria. In France the monarch- 
ists have constituted throughout the 
history of the Third Republic an irrec- 
oncilable group. The Clericals in Italy, 
or at least one section of them, have 
during much of the last fifty years also 
occupied an irreconcilable position. Such 
groups are to be distinguished by the 
fact that they oppose, not merely the 
ordinary policies and conduct of the 
government in power, but the very form 
and constitution of government. The 
Irish Nationalists in England were, before 
the war, in every sense, such an irrec- 
oncilable group, and their presence in 
the English party system was thoroughly 
anomalous. Upon the continent the ex- 
istence of such parties is a more or less 


normal feature of a system which is 
constructed upon the principle of social 
and economic stratification. 

Whether these continental groups oc. 
cupy positions of irreconcilability to the 
existing political order or not, they ate 
always doctrinaire and  intransigent, 
Their tenets are the logical application of 
consistent systems of political philosophy, 
Based upon fundamental generalizations, 
their programs are clear-cut and definite, 
There is no occasion for compromise, 
But, of course, their appeal is only to 
those individuals who share the same 
Weltanschauung. 

No group, as such, ever expects to be 
entrusted with the control of government. 
None occupies, or is capable of gaining, 
a dominant position in the State. This 
results in a total lack of a sense of political 
responsibility. Opposition may be car- 


ried to any lengths, because there is no & 


anticipation of being called upon to 
assume responsible control of government. 
The sobering realization, that the extreme 
positions taken in political controversy 
while in opposition may, like chickens, 
come home to roost when victory is 
secured, is entirely absent. 

The support of a ministry in continental 
governments always springs from a coali- 
tion or bloc of several party groups, often 
divergent to a considerable extent in their 
principles and policies. When a ministry 
falls, there is no definite opposition 
ready to take its place. Instead a new 
arrangement of groups is formed, in many 
instances the same as were included in the 
previous coalition. Perhaps there is a 
shifting from right to left, or vice-versa, 


with the elimination of certain of the; 


more extreme elements and the inclusion 
of others previously in opposition. 
Changes of ministry thus do not represent 
sharp alterations in policy, but usually 
merely a re-shuffling of the cards with 
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some modification of emphasis in policy 
and program. Throughout this process 
the constituent party groups remain more 
or less stable. Even when included in the 
coalition which supports a ministry, there 
is no possibility of a group securing the 
complete adoption of its particular pro- 
gram. Compromise there must always 
be in government, and in the continental 
systems this compromise takes place 
among the groups which are drawn to- 
gether in support of a particular ministry, 
not within the group itself. 

As contrasted with these aspects of the 
continental party system, we find in 
England, in Canada and in the United 
States, that the lines which divide polit- 
ical parties run vertically, cutting across 
the horizontal lines of the economic and 


social strata of society. Even the Labor 


party, which in its origin seemed to 
constitute an exception to this rule in 
being a class-party has, as it gained 
strength, and particularly since it achieved 
power, displayed the typical character- 
istics of Anglo-Saxon party structure. 
It has broadened its appeal sufficiently to 
include individuals from every class and 
social status. It is no longer truly a party 
of workingmen. The Liberal and the 
Conservative parties in England, the 
Republican and Democratic parties in the 
United States, draw adherents from all 
sections of society. Their programs in 
consequence are vague and indefinite. 
They possess a flexibility which permits a 
constant influx and eflux of members with 
the changing tides of public opinion. 
Another aspect of the bi-party system 
is the high sense of responsibility which 
the organized opposition always feels. 
Though it is the party of the “‘outs’’ it 
anticipates the swing of the pendulum 
by which it will become the party of the 
“ins,"’ and accordingly does not push its 
Opposition to extreme lengths. In the 
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English Government the importance and 
utility of ‘‘His Majesty's opposition’’ is 
well recognized. Along side the actual 
government there exists a potential gov- 
ernment capable at any moment of tak- 
ing control and carrying on the public 
services. 

A further feature of the dual party 
system is the swing of the pendulum 
which results in the alternation in power 
of the two organized groups. Much 
attention has been given to this peculiar- 
ity of English and American politics. 
It is possible only because of the generally 
homogenous character of the population 
and the fact that party lines traverse the 
lines of economic and social cleavage. 
There is always a relatively independent 
element whose attachment to the stand- 
ards of either party may easily be broken 
and which is always ready to shift its 
allegiance to the opposition. This in 
itself induces a certain degree of con- 
servatism and moderation in party con- 
flicts. In the exceptional cases where 
partisan groups, like the Irish National- 
ists, are drawn solely from one social, 
economic or nationalistic element of the 
population, such independence does not 
exist, and party loyalty is so fundamental 
that only the slow and gradual process of 
economic or social change can alter the 
relative strength of such parties. 

We must be cautious in passing judg- 
ment for or against these two widely 
different systems of party organization. 
The peculiar circumstances obtaining upon 
the continent of Europe and the psy- 
chology of the people may perhaps deter- 
mine the group system as the better in- 
strumentality for the achievement of 
political progress. There is, however, a 
reasonable ground for the conviction that 
in general the Anglo-Saxon peoples have 
displayed a higher degree of political 
capacity than others. This superiority 
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in no sense implies that in other respects 
Anglo-Saxons are a superior people. We 
must remember that the Romans, who 
far excelled the Greeks in the art of 
government, were distinctly their inferiors 
in the fields of philosophy, art and liter- 
ature. The heritage which the modern 
world has derived from the ancient 
Greeks is certainly as important an 
element of our civilization as that which 
has come from the Romans. We are not 
warranted, therefore, in adjudging the 
continental peoples as inferior in other 
respects merely because we believe that 
the Anglo-Saxons possess qualities which 
make for success in politics. The British 
have frequently been called the Romans 
of the modern world, and they display 
this Roman characteristic not only in 
their imperial success, and in the marvel- 
ous achievement of the common law, but 
also in the ability and skill with which 
they operate the mechanism of govern- 
ment. 

There appears to be some connection 
between this superior capacity in the field 
of politics and the bi-party system. The 
causes of this peculiar Anglo-Saxon apti- 
tude may be in part historical. They may 
be connected in some degree with social 
and economic conditions, though these 
vary widely in different units of the Anglo- 
Saxon world. There is evidently, how- 
ever, another more fundamental basis 
which is psychological. 

It is a curious thing that Anglo-Saxon 
peoples generally also possess another 
distinctive trait or capacity. Whatever 
may be their habitat or social condition, 
Anglo-Saxons have always been enthusi- 
astic sportsmen, and the sports to which 
they have devoted themselves chiefly 
have been of the codperative type. Foot- 
ball, baseball, basketball, cricket, la- 
crosse, hockey, polo, rowing are all 
peculiarly Anglo-Saxon games. Where 
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they exist in other countries they have 
been clearly transplanted, and are evi- 
dently exotic. Upon the continent we 
find sports indeed, but they are of an 
individualistic sort,—motoring, aeroplan- 
ing, the duel in Germany. The codper- 
ative, team play, in which the individual 
sinks himself in the team and works for 
the common success of the team is pecu- 
liarly Anglo-Saxon. Not merely do we 
find in these codperative sports a division 
into two teams which are pitted against 
each other, but the population generally 
seems to fall naturally into two sides 
which lend their support to their respec- 
tive teams. 

The spectacle of a great football game 
contains a lesson of great value to the 
student of political parties. Here on the 
oval within a vast stadium, occupied by 
tens of thousands of spectators, the two 
contesting teams fight for victory. One 
is the team of the “‘ins,’’ is in possession 
of the ball, and is endeavoring to carry it 
toward its goal; the other is the team of 
the ‘‘outs,’’ seeking to gain control of the 
ball, and to carry it in the opposite direc- 
tion toward its goal. The game is played 
according to definite rules which are well 
recognized and obeyed. Like clock-work 
the members of the two organizations 
perform the several functions to which 
they are assigned. The contest proceeds 
under the wild enthusiasm of the multi- 
tude which itself is divided into contesting 
groups. The banners of blue and yellow 
mark the location of the more enthusi- 
astic ‘‘rooters.’’ When the contest closes, 
with victory perching on the standards 
of the one side, the partisans of the other 
frankly accept the verdict, and as good 
sportsmen calmly return to their homes 
to await another conflict. Even where, 
as is the case with commercialized baseball 
in the United States, there is no university 
or other institutional entity for which a 
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team is considered to stand as the cham- 
pion, we observe the same enthusiastic 
devotion on the part of the people to one 
side or the other. The ‘‘Cardinals’’ 
or the ‘Red Socks’’ have their legions of 
supporters who follow their success in 
the newspapers with an interest second to 
none, save that which attaches to the still 
greater and more absorbing game of 
politics. 

Nothing comparable to such a spectacle 
is to be found on the continent of Europe, 
except as it has been imported from 
Anglo-Saxon countries. When the writer 
was a student at Heidelberg University 
in Germany, he used to wonder why the 
beautiful and adequate Neckar River 
was not utilized by the German students 
for boat-racing. Nowhere in America 
or in England could a great university be 
found situated in so favorable a position 
which did not have its crew. German 
students indeed used the river, but in other 
ways. Across the Neckar from the Uni- 
versity, however, was a little English 
school where perhaps two score boys 
under English masters were preparing for 
Oxford and Cambridge. Such institu- 
tions are to be found dotted over the 
continent. During the season these 
youngsters could be seen every afternoon 
in their shells racing each other on the 
stretch between the two bridges. The 
significance of this did not strike the 
writer at the time, but he has frequently 
pondered on it since, and he is convinced 
that it exemplifies a fundamental differ- 
ence in Anglo-Saxon and continental 
psychology. 

British and American peoples conduct 
their politics as a game and indeed a co- 
Operative or team sport. The same psy- 
chology which underlies the great national 
sports of England, Canada, Australia 
and America actuates the pursuit of 
Politics. In the United States each quad- 
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rennial period witnesses a great sporting 
event,—the election of a president. For 
the time being even baseball sinks into a 
second place. The interest of the nation 
is concentrated on the contest between 
two organizations. The national con- 
ventions, corresponding to great football 
rallies in anticipation of the game, are 
events at which enthusiasm reaches its 
highest pitch. There the captains of the 
teams in the impending conflict are 
chosen; there the organization is per- 
fected; and there the platforms are framed 
which have for their object primarily the 
elicitation of support. As compared with 
the more rational processes of politics 
upon the continent of Europe our system 
appears suffused with emotion and senti- 
ment. It is not an atmosphere which 
encourages sober, reflective decisions. But 
when the ballots have been cast and the 
victory has been achieved, the defeated 
party, as good sportsmen, accept the result 
in much the same spirit and with much 
the same grace that characterizes a van- 
quished football team and its cohorts 
of adherents. 

In Anglo-Saxon politics the man counts 
for more than the idea. We elevate our 
party leaders to the position of heroes. 
We sutround them with the legend of 
invincibility. We review the most trivial 
incidents in the past lives of our party 
leaders as a story of unexampled achieve- 
ments and exploits. We apotheosize 
them. On the continent it is the “idea” 
which dominates. Occasionally, it is 
true, a man like Mussolini may become a 
dictator, but such an event is entirely out- 
side the course of ordiniary party politics. 
It is not through the workings of party 
organization that such a one is lifted to 
a supreme elevation. There, programs 
count for far more than with us. As 
Professor Boutmy has suggested, the Eng- 
lish people, and the same is true of the 
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English beyond the seas, are given to an 
androlatry quite foreign to the continental 
mind. If the rationalism of the continent 
becomes at times futilly doctrinaire, we 
must admit that the hero-worship and 
emphasis upon organization which char- 
acterizes political struggles with us re- 
veals an equally erratic tendency. It is 
to be remarked, however, that from a 
pragmatic point of view, our bi-party 
system, in which politics are considered 
and conducted as a great game, appears 
to be superior. 

Pastor Friedrich Naumann, the leader 
of the national socialists, in 1905, wrote 
a book called ‘‘Democracy and Imperial- 
ism’’ which received considerable atten- 
tion in Germany. His chief contention 
was that the bi-party system is preferable 
to the group system where opinion is 
irretrievably dissipated and scattered. 
He proposed for Germany a reform in its 
party organization on the basis of the 
economic structure of the country. The 
two fundamental economic interests he 
conceived as agriculture and industry. 
These should be organized into two 
opposing political parties, each of which 
should include both operators and em- 
ployes. Thus would Germany evolve 
from the ineptitude and ineffectiveness 
of the group system to the higher level 
of a bi-party organization. In this study, 
however, Naumann failed to appreciate 
the fact that it is something more than 
merely two parties which characterizes 
the system in America and England. He 
failed to understand that Anglo-Saxon 
parties cut across the lines of economic 
and social cleavage, and in proposing his 
bi-party scheme for Germany he would 
have erected a system in which the one 
party or the other would have been per- 
manently in power and could only have 
been overthrown by a fundamental change 
in the relative importance of agriculture 
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and industry,—a change which could be 
only accomplished through slow and 
gradual economic processes. 

This proposal of Friedrich Nauman 
suggests a possible third type of party 
organization which would be dual ip 
character, but in which the lines of party 
cleavage would conform to those of 
economic and social classes. Indeed this 
conception of political parties is inherent 
in the socialist movement wherever it has 
appeared. Socialism is based upon the 
notion of a class conflict and looks toward 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. Were 
it to actually succeed in achieving its goal 
the community would be divided into two 
gteat parties: the proletariat, in possession 
of the government; and all other elements 
of the population organized as a permanent 
opposition. The socialist ideal, to be 
sure, anticipates an eventual disappear 
ance of these non-working-class elements 
and the leveling of society to a general 
proletarian basis. In the contest for con 
trol, however, and for a considerable 
period after victory has been secured, the 
socialists anticipate the continuance o 
two great class-parties separated by a 
impassable gulf because of their funds 
mentally different economic bases. 

The Anglo-Saxon bi-party system ft 
quires for its success a generally homo 
geneous population. Where the commun 
ity is rent by deep nationalistic, economit, 
or social differences, it is impossible t 
unite men under the vague and evasive 
banners of what we may call pure political 
parties. Where economic, religious of 
other social groups are highly class com 
scious, there develops an insistence for the 
expression of their desires in the form d 
specially constituted class-parties. It 
stead of politics being pursued as a great 
game with a large play element, political 
struggle assumes a much more serious 
ruthless character. There is not the same 
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willingness to accept defeat as good sports- 
men, and there is always likely to be a 
tendency to appeal from ballots to 
bullets. 


It is a question of no small interest to 


the student of American politics whether, — 


with the manifest increase in complexity 
and heterogenity of our national life, our 
inherited bi-party system may not be 
threatened by the emergence of numerous 
economic and social class-parties. Do 
the agricultural bloc, the Ku Klux Klan 
and the Labor movement in the United 
States portend a break-up of our two old 
parties and a transition to something com- 
parable to the continental group system? 
Hitherto labor has certainly not developed 
any significant political organization. 
Like other elements in the community it 
has divided its support between the two 
old parties. The farmers also, while 
impelled on occasion by adverse economic 
conditions to unite politically, have gen- 
erally played the game according to the 
traditional rules. When the emergency 
has passed they have quickly reverted 
to their ordinary party allegiances. The 
Ku Klux Klan is not a novel movement in 
American politics. We have had similar 
phenomena in the past,—the Know- 
Nothing party, the Anti-Masonic party, 
the American Protective Association were 
all sporadic movements based on an 
intolerant attitude toward particular 
groups in the community. We may prob- 
ably expect the Ku Klux Klan, like its 
predecessors, to disappear when our post 
bellum hysteria has subsided. The evi- 
dence is not conclusive that our well- 
established bi-party system is in danger. 
Modifications it will undoubtedly experi- 
ence. Third parties will continue to rise 
in the future as they have in the past to be 
absorbed in the old parties, or perchance 
to supersede them. Non-partisan move- 
ments, such as the Anti-saloon League, 
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may play an increasingly important part 
in our political life. But the situation 
does not justify the prediction, which one 
often hears, that our bi-party system is 
doomed. 

It is sometimes asserted that the bi- 
party system in the United States is 
threatened from another angle. With the 
grant of the suffrage to women there has 
been included, as participants in the 
game, a feminine element previously not 
present. It is sometimes maintained that 
like the major sports, politics is essentially 
masculine; that the psychology which 
underlies political contests is a masculine 
psychology. It is the male element of our 
population who take the chief interest 
in our athletic contests, and it has been 
this element which in the past has played, 
and has lent its support to the great 
political game. Will women develop 
the same sporting interest in politics? 
Does the evidence not indicate that they 
will either view politics with indifference 
or when really interested will take their 
responsibilities far more seriously than 
men? Can we not already discern two 
classes of women: those who take no 
interest at all in politics and are utterly 
indifferent to political contests; and those 
who take so much interest that they are 
not good partisans. The League of 
Women Voters perhaps represents best 
this latter point of view. Perhaps it is 
significant that no similar organization 
has ever developed among men. Too 
much weight ought not to be given to 
such suggestions. We must, however, 
recognize that there is some difference 
in the psychology of men and women, 
and that this is likely to affect to a 
certain degree the processes and methods 
of political action. 

The present is a period of political dis- 
illusionment. To thoughtful men and 
women the two old parties appear intel- 
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lectually and morally bankrupt. We can 
discover no important differences in policy 
between them. Within the ranks of both 
are to be found liberals and conservatives, 
—men as far apart as Borah and Coolidge; 
as McAdoo, Al. Smith and Underwood. 
Neither seems capable of really solving 
any of the numerous serious problems 
that confront us. The proposal of a 
third party naturally makes a strong 


appeal to those who feel a thorough- 


going disgust with the spineless futility, 
the lack of character and purpose, the 
obvious emptiness of both the old politi- 
cal organizations. American history is 
punctuated at frequent intervals by move- 
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ROM an examination of the cata- 
F logues of the leading colleges and 
universities in the United States 
giving courses in government and politics, 
it was found that thirty-three are teaching 
public administration. They are dis- 
tributed as to section as follows: Eleven 
in the East: Johns Hopkins, Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell, Columbia, College of the 
City of New York, Syracuse, Dartmouth, 
New York, University, Smith College, 
Georgetown University and George Wash- 
ington University; eleven in the North- 
west: Northwestern, Illinois, Michigan, 
Cincinnati, Indiana, fowa, Western Re- 
serve, Wisconsin, Chicago, and Minne- 
soto: three in the South: West Virginia, 
Missouri, Washington University, St. 


‘First part—Training in Europe—appeared in 
March number of Soctan Forces. 
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‘parties with respect to important political 


TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE IN EUROPE AND THE 
UNITED STATES! 


CALEB PERRY PATTERSON 


ments of insurgency similar to that of 
1924. These revolts doubtless serve 4 
useful purpose in forcing a somewhat 
more intelligible realignment, a more 
responsible attitude, on the two major 


questions. But they do not seriously 
threaten the bi-party system as such, nor 
do they constitute a valid cause for a 
verdict of condemnation. To understand 


the strength of this system we must study — 


the psychology in which it is rooted, 
and to appraise its worth we must, on the 
basis of a comparison with other existing 
party systems, apply the standards of 


pragmatism. 


Louis; three in the Southwest: Oklahoma, 
Utah, and Texas; and five in the West: 
Kansas, Nebraska, California, Stanford, 
and the University of Washington. 

Thirteen courses in national administre- 
tion are given, covering the usual subject 
matter of the executive powers, the cabi- 
net, diplomatic and consular service in 
some instances, the various boards and 
commissions, the political party as ao 
administrative agent, the state govert- 
ments as administrative agents. 

Eighteen courses in municipal adminis 
tration are outlined, covering the func 
tions of the various departments of city 
government, budget making, etc. 

Eleven courses in state administration 
are scheduled: six courses in the consulat 
and diplomatic service; six in so called f 
public administration; three in colonial 
administration; two in international at 
ministration; one in public administr 
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tion. There are a goodly number of 
courses on the law of public officers or 
administrative law. 

In so far as a catalogue description of 
these courses can be relied on for their 
true character, it is apparent that they 
are a mere modification of the old-time 
courses in government. The modifica- 
tion doubtless in many instances is more a 
matter of paper than fact. While such a 
modification is at least a recognition by 
American colleges of the need of expert 
training in public administration, it is 
unqualifiedly true that there are practic- 
ally no qualified teachers of public ad- 
ministration in the United States. Public 
administration is like procedure at law, 
it cannot be taught by a mere theorist. 
Such teaching is not only inadequate on 
the informational side, but is usually so 
dead that it does not secure the proper 


- reaction from the student. 


The best teaching of courses in public 
administration has undoubtedly been done 
in schools of education. They have 
actually prepared the expert school ad- 
ministrator in the person of the city 
superintendent of public instruction. It 
has not been more than a decade or so ago 
since this officer was the mere agent of the 
city government in solving the all-im- 
portant problem of the patronage. He 
and in turn his teachers were selected 
on the basis of the interests of the machine. 
When reformers suggested that training, 
experience and ability generally should 
be the sole consideration in solving the 
problem of the personnel of the teaching 
and administrative forces of the public 
schools, they were met by the same hue 
and cry that now confronts students of 
public administration. All reforms have 
been characterized as impossible by the 
crowd that was profiting from the existing 
condition. 

The fact is that now the city school 
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systems throughout the nation are prac- 
tically free from politics. There are 
seldom any scandals connected with their 
operation. The superintendent now may 
come from anywhere and is given power 
to nominate his employes, which usually 
amounts to election, and they are responsi- 
ble to him. He, in method of selection, 
training, promotion, tenure of office and 
retirement, is very similar to the German 
burgomaster. Practically as much may be 
said of the state superintendent of public 
education, the president of the state 
university, and the Commissioner of 
Education of the United States. Even 
in states where state superintendents of 
public instruction are elected, we have 
accepted the principle that only educators, 
trained, both experimentally and academ- 
ically, in school administration should 
offer for these places. 

It needs to be emphasized that all these 
officers are agents of public administration 
of most important phases of government. 
Why are the other phases of government 
different? 

This same practice is true to a less degree 
in judicial administration. Only lawyers 
are admitted to judgeships in either the 
national or state judiciaries. The elective 
method and the low salaries are primarily 
responsible for the inexpertness found in 
the personnel of the bench. The point 
here is that we have accepted the principle 
that this service is professional and that 
the trained expert should sit on the bench. 
Undoubtedly the training received in the 
law schools in practice and procedure has 
helped to make the American judge. 

The University of Wisconsin has an 
arrangement with the State Civil Service 
Commission by which its students of the 
right type may secure a half time employ- 
ment in the departments of the state 
government, working on special problems 
assigned to them and receiving a fixed 
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compensation for their work. They are 
given credit by the University toward 
graduation for the work they do. This 
furnishes a real opportunity for getting 
in touch with high grade prospective 
government employes and of stimulating 
training for public service.? 

The Civil Service Commission of Wis- 
consin is giving courses on state admin- 
istration to the state employes. These 
courses cover the work of the various 
boards, bureaus, divisions and com- 
missions of the state and are given by the 
officials of these agents of administration. 

The University of Texas is giving a 
course in judicial administration in which 
the students are assigned such topics as 
the petit jury in civil cases, procedure in 
criminal cases, the selection of a jury, 
the place of the judge or the jury in trial 
by jury. The students make a study of 
these problems in both their theoretical 
and practical workings. They are asked 
to witness court procedure a certain num- 
ber of hours per week. The judges of the 
state courts appear before them once a 
month and discuss phases of judicial 
administration. The laboratory side is 
supplementary to the regular lectures 
and class discussions. 

The university that is teaching what 
appears to be the most scientifically 
organized courses in public administration 
is the University of Michigan, through the 
Detroit Bureau of Government Research, 
which is apparently the only one in the 
nation connected with a university that is 
combining the laboratory and lecture 
method, an application to a degree of the 
case method to problems of political sci- 
ence as used in law schools and the Har- 
vard School of Business Administration. 

The Foreword to the syllabus of the 
course in municipal administration given 


* Good Government, vol. XXXVII, No. 8, p. 121. 
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through the bureau states its purpose as 
follows: 


This course is, therefore, to study the conduct of 
municipal activities—not what such activities are or 
their history. It is meant to give a citizen or an 
official a bowing acquaintance with the problems 
arising from the operation of a city, not to make 
him a trained technician in the solving of all of these 


problems. 
As a means of such study there will be made 


available to students such advantages of field training 
as can be secured from discussions of field problems, 
acquaintance with types of field organizations, and 
a limited amount of field work. Students will be 
asked to prepare theses on important topics, and by 
research reading to familiarize themselves with 
problems raised. This work will be supplemented 
by weekly lectures and discussions. 


The institution that is best functioning 
in the teaching of courses of public ad- 
ministration in the United States is, in my 
opinion, the National Institute of Public 
Administration at New York City, estab- 
lished in April, 1921. 

What, then, in conclusion is the situa- 
tion in the United States in regard to 
training for public service? It is clear 
that a number of forces are making for a 
more efficient public administration. The 
expert school administrator has demon- 
strated that there can be efficiency in pub- 
lic service. The city manager has taught 
the same lesson in politics by putting 
efficiency and economy into municipal 
administration. Great Britain's and 
Europe’s examples are stimulating. Edu- 
cational institutions, always anxious to 
serve the public, are searching and experi- 
menting for better methods of reaching 
the public service. But most of all is the 
revolt of the modern business man, who 
knows what efficiency is and who is going 
to refuse to pay the bills and suffer the 
handicaps of a blind and _ blundering 
public administration. The national slo- 
gan of the last presidential campaign, 
“More business in government,’’ uf- 
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doubtedly was a reflection of the influence 
of the business expert, who feels that 
government is not primarily a matter of 
legislation, armies, navies, larger appro- 
priations, but of trained administrators 
who can see over their desk into the pit- 
falls to which the life of the nation is 
subject aud who can devise plans for 
evading these hazards. 

The City Managers’ Association is 
stressing training for public service. In 
discussing the problem of personnel it 
says: ‘‘It is quite true that native ability 
and other personal attributes may equip 
one man, without education and experi- 
ence, better for the duties of the head of a 
department or chief of a bureau than do 
the education and experience of another. 
I feel sure, however, that this is the 
exceptional case and not the rule. It 
has been said that a goat cannot be 


- educated to be a sheep, but he can by this 


means be made a much better goat.’’ 

While it is undoubtedly true that there 
is much more extensive provision for the 
teaching of public administration in the 
United States than in Great Britain, it is 
equally certain that public administration 
in the United States is not as efficient as in 
Great Britain. The reason for this is not 
that formal instruction is not valuable 
for public service, but rather that Great 
Britain's civil service always contains a 
large corps of expert administrators to 
which new employes can be added. The 
civil service of Great Britain is truly 
professional, and, therefore, offers a life 
career to the Briton, who always con- 
siders it when he is deciding what he shall 
do for life. This lack of a weathered 
system of experts already in the service, 
under whose tutelage an entrant can 
acquire training, makes formal instruction 
more necessary in the United States than 


* Eighth Year Book of the City Manager's Association, 
1922, p. 111. 
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in Great Britain. The rapid development 
of civil or municipal life in the United 
States under new and ever changing condi- 
tions calls for a higher type of civil 
employe than is required in a more con- 
servative country. There is no nation 
in the world that is performing as many 
experiments in government and trying as 
earnestly to solve its problems as the 
United States. Yet this vital and impor- 
tant task is being undertaken with amateur 
administrators. 

There are at least four conditions neces- 
sary to solve this problem of an efficient 
public administration: 

(1) The government employe must, 
as in Europe, adopt a professional attitude 
toward his government as the minister 
toward the church or the professor toward 
the college. He must quit exploiting the 
institution that he is supposed to be 
serving. The American public must be 
taught this lesson. Europe is leagues in 
advance of us in this regard. 

(2) Permanent tenure in office on the 
same basis as a private enterprise must 
become the rule. Government must adopt 
a professional attitude toward its employe 
if it in turn expects professional service 
from him. 

(G) A system of promotion of juniors 
in the ranks on a basis of apprenticeship, 
efficiency and further training must be 
established. 

(4) Broad training for initiation into 
public administration must be required 
and provided. 

The last factor which is our special 
concern is a complex within itself. There 
are several conditions which must be met 
before American educational institutions 
can supply the type of training necessary 
for public administration. The following 
suggestions are offered: 

(2) There must be developed a set of 
trained teachers of public administration. 
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This training must consist of not only 
courses on the theoretical side of admin- 
istration but actual service in the employ- 
ment of the Government. Doctoral dis- 
sertations on administrative problems 
should be encouraged and a certain amount 
of credit toward a doctor's degree might 
be accepted for service in public ad- 
ministration, or a degree 1 in administration 
might be established as in business admin- 
istration, which would require a period of 
public service for its completion. 

2. There must be written a set of texts, 
manuals and monographs on public ad- 
ministration. There is the most pressing 
need for satisfactory material in this field. 
The Bureau of Government Research at 
Washington City is rapidly meeting this 
demand in the field of national administra- 
tion. 

3. Funds of bureaus of research and 
departments of government must be se- 
cured to further research and its publica- 
tion. The publication of specialized 
monographs on phases of public adminis- 
tration is a prerequisite to the writing of 
general texts on municipal, state and 
national administration, and publishing 
houses at the present time are interested 
in only commercial publications. 

4. Departments of government, bureaus 
of research and institutes of public ad- 
ministration must establish some sort of 
contact with civil service commissions 
and government employees, by which the 


The three powers of government and 
their separation are the first articles of our 
political belief. | ‘“The Constitutional 
Trinity’’ of legislature, executive, and 
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official class can receive training in public 
administration at a nominal cost while 
it is in the service, as is being done by the 
Wisconsin Civil Service Commission. 

5- Boards of trustees and presidents of 
colleges and universities must be per- 
suaded that the educational institution has 
a distinct mission in preparing men 
and women to render efficient service to 
society. It should be recognized that 
this is the raison d’ etre of such institutions. 
Better office equipment, stenographic ser- 
vice, fewer hours of teaching, should be 
granted the teaching staff in depart- 
ments of government, that research in 
the field of public administration may be 
conducted along scientific lines. 

One of the most eminent students of 
government emphasized the problem of 
administration in popular government 
as follows: 


Presidents, governors, and mayors certainly cannot 
be experts in all matters with which they are called 
upon to deal, nor, as a rule, are they thoroughly 
expert in any of them; and in fact this is generally 
true of officers elected to administer public affairs. 
We cannot, therefore, avoid the question whether 
they do, or do not, need expert assistance if the 
government is to be efficiently conducted. The 
problem is not new, for the world struggled with it 
two thousand years ago. The fate of institutions 
has sometimes turned upon it, and so may the great 
experiment we are trying today—that of the perma- 
nence of democracy on a large scale.‘ 


4 Lowell, A. Lawrence, American Political Scienn 
Review, VI, no. 1, p. 45. 


judiciary, equal in power and distinct in 
function, though founded on misconcep- 
tions of Montesquieu and Blackstone, 
denied by Franklin and Tom Paine, and 
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never conforming to the realities of 
American politics, remains a potent dogma 
and is even being carried over to industrial 
life. Yet in fact, declares Leland H. Jenks 
in the February American Mercury, the 
party system, our newer administration 
bureaus and commissions, and the very 
language of the constitution itself have 
mocked the true faith and revealed govern- 
ment to be instead a coherent whole, 
divisible for action into as many parts 
as may be convenient. Where the sepa- 
ration of powers is actually maintained it 
more often than not causes irresponsibility 
and confusion. 


Walter Lippmann’s recent scepticism 
of the liberal dogmas finds expression, in 
Harper's for March, in asking 
Should the Majority Rule?’’ The demo- 
cratic view of life is based ultimately 


~ on the old mystical belief in the equal 


worth of every human soul. But, applied 
to practical politics, this belief has lost its 
spiritual truth and, becoming degraded 
into the idea that one man’s tastes and 
opinions are as good as another's, is used 
to deny any order of human values what- 
ever. In sober fact, fifty-one per cent of 
the people possess no divine inspiration of 
right, but rule simply by that milder form 
of force which counts heads instead of 
breaking them for a decision. Accepting 
the loudest popular voice is a more or less 
satisfactory device of government, but 
where, as recently in Tennessee, it is 
invoked as a sacred mandate to education, 
democracy is made at once ridiculous and 


dangerous by going beyond its powers. 


Agreeing with Mr. Lippmann that the 
Majority principle is simply a convenient 
tule of law and contains no inherent 
ethical validity, John Gilbert Heinberg 
traces its history in the American Political 
Science Quarterly for February. Few traces 
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of it are to be found before the classical 
Greek era, but from that time to the pres- 
ent it has been employed in popular and 
representative assemblies, committees, 
corporations, law courts, and church 
councils. Its greatest enemies have been 
the principle of unanimity—which sur- 
vives notably in jury verdicts—and of 
voting or weighing votes according to 
rank. It can seldom prove successful 
without provisions for the accurate count- 
ing of votes, the presence of group solid- 
arity, an inclination to discuss and com- 
promise, and conviction of the need for 
concerted action. 


Political research during the last twenty 
years has centered about the problem 
of the city, party organization, constitu- 
tional law, international relations, and 
public administration, as well as notable 
contributions to theory. The unfortu- 
nate spread of intolerance must be counter- 
acted by more investigation and the teach- 
ing of current issues of political action. 
Future advances, thinks Charles E. Mer- 
riam in the same number, must be toward 
greater intensity of inquiry and a linking 
up of political knowledge not only with 
economics and sociology but with the 
sciences of physical relations, of life, and 
of mind that may help to create a fuller 
understanding of social behavior. Per- 
haps the first of our needs is for an inte- 
gration of knowledge, such as this sug- 
gests, on the broadest lines. 


Five hundred years behind Europe, the 
Moslem world is today passing through a 
strikingly similar renaissance. The war, 
the Wilsonian doctrine of self-determina- 
tion, and the exhaustion of the western 
powers have all made it possible. In 
Turkey, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and 
Morocco the spirit of nationalism is stir- 


ring and modern states are taking shape 
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out of what was, in theory, a medieval 
world empire. Religious freedom is evi- 
denced by the abolition of the Caliphate 
and the spread of rationalism. An in- 
tellectual revolution is under way, new 
social and economic conditions have 
suddenly arisen, and even woman is 
shaking herself free from the past. For- 
eign control, thinks A. E. Prince in the 
April Yale Review, will not much longer 
be endured. 


We say there are too many laws. Yet 
without a principle of elimination the 
complaint is useless. The causes of mod- 
ern social legislation lie in the sweeping 
changes of economic life. Technical im- 
provements, business organization, scien- 
tific discovery, the increase in population, 
and the diffusion of wealth all create new 
problems that require new laws to make 
them serve the public interest. Some- 
body’s liberty is of course limited in every 
case, but only that liberty in other forms, 
and over a wider field, may become 
possible. It is toward the blessings of 
freedom, and not the largest unqualified 
amount of it, that civilized life tends. 
Thus Henry W. Farnam, on ‘‘Law, 
Liberty, and Progress,’’ in the same 
magazine. 

One of the most astonishing activities 
in present-day America is the rewriting 
of school histories to grind an anti-British 
axe. The pseudo-historians and the 
heresy hunters, backed by an imposing 
array of patriotic and educational socie- 
ties, have been in numerous states trying 
to replace accurate and scholarly text 
books with those that ostensibly promote 
love of country, build character, and 
incidentally teach some history in an 
optimistic strain. Harold U. Faulkner 
writes in the February Harper's of this 
campaign, comparable to the anti-evolu- 
tion crusade, and of the thoroughly 
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Prussianized volumes that the American 
Legion is soon to foist on forty-eight 
unsuspecting school systems. The re- 
sult of this propaganda for ‘‘Perverted 
American History’’ is likely to be a 
bigoted and stereotyped nationalism, a 
disagreeable case of swelled head on a 
continental scale. 


Another of the Forum's spirited de- 
bates, this time on the registration of 
aliens, in the March number. Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, in part responsible for the 
bill before Congress on that subject, 
believes registration to be a means of 
individualizing the immigrant, giving him 
legal identity and protection in his le- 
gitimate pursuits. It protects the nation, 
moreover, in making effective the de- 
portation of those foreigners who are 
“‘bootlegged’’ into the country. Oswald 
Garrison Villard, on the other hand, 
who claims as a liberal to be conserving 
the true American tradition, pleads for 
the passing America that has been an 
asylum for political refugees and poor 
but ambitious emigrants from all lands. 
To turn the police loose upon them would 
be an act of sheer tyranny and the acme of 
irresponsible beaurocracy. 


There have been four chief ‘‘Methods 
of Criminological Inquiry.’’ The class- 
ical school, founded by Beccaria and 
Bentham, have used abstract principles 
in order to rationalize and humanize 
systems of punishment, a method that 
results in a too rigid, legalistic attitude 
toward crime. The scientific survey, as 
applied notably to Cleveland and Cook 
County, has done much to reveal the short- 
comings of our penal systems. Statistics, 
scarcely yet available in this country, 
furnish the means of measuring the 
volume and? distribution of crime and 
some of its effects on society. It is 
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through the case method, however, which 
treats conduct and personality as the 
products both of inmate character and 
environmental influence, that we shall 
get nearest to the bottom of crime. So 
Author Evans Wood in the Journal of 
Criminal Law for November. 


One wonders if the great American 
people are at last getting excited over 
prohibition. The magazines almost make 
one think so. In the February Atlantic 
is staged a lively debate on ‘“‘The Irre- 
pressible Conflict’’ between Frederick E. 
Johnson and Morton P. Fisher. The 
Virginia Quarterly for April contains J. G. 
deR. Hamilton’s striking arraignment of 
enforcement methods; and in the January 
Edinburgh Review Elmer E, Stoll takes up 
the ungrateful task of exposing his 
country’s shame to the homeland of good 
Scotch. For the defence read Allan L. 
Benson in Good Housekeeping for April, 
who punctures most of the antis’ argu- 
ments as propaganda; while Albert Levitt 
in the January South Atlantic Quarterly 
disposes confidently of their four leading 
hallucinations. 


So with lawlessness in general. But 
here the eloquence is all on one side: 
we do not hear from those who pursue 
crime as a livelihood or a vested interest 
or a sentimental right. The March Sur- 
vey Graphic opens with a broadside of a 
half a dozen articles on ‘Crime Waves 
and Crime Remedies." Lawrence Veiller 
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completes in the April World's Work a 
series of five studies on the same alarming 
tide, why it continues to rise, and how to 
check it. In the Atlantic for February 
John B. Waite relates an actual demon- 
stration in the control of crime; Theodore 
E. Burton offers a practical plan in the 
January Current History for curbing it; 
and the January-February Journal of Ap- 
plied Sociology carries J. L. Gillin's analysis 
of its deeper social foundations. In Col- 
lier’s for March 27 W. G. Shepherd begins 
a devastating portrayal of the part played 
by prisons in the making of young crim- 
inals. 


But can we get to the bottom of our 
flair for lawlessness? Blaming foreigners, 
or sentimentalizing over criminals, or 
lamenting our too many laws is one of the 
most popular of sports, by Charles Platt, 
writing acutely in the March Century, 
looks back to that primitive individualism 
which society has never been able to tame. 
Science and civilization are leaping ahead 
while man creeps, finding himself reborn 
into youth today amid a world of con- 
gested cities, weak education, scoundrels 
on horseback, gnawing leisure, and easy 
money. So crime becomes the line of 
least resistance; but the deepest of all its 
causes is the loss of faith. We have not 
enough science to forge a religion out of, 
and yet we have too much to retain our old 
dogmas and morality. Thus adrift in 
modern life and emotionally impover- 
ished, we sink from unbelief to pessimism 
and cynicism and so to utter recklessness. 
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Contributions to this Department will include Se ee plans, 
programa,” and theories; (2) reports of abecal projects, working 


"TT PAYS to advertise” is a dictum 
I so generally accepted in the field 
of business that it has been 
appropriated in almost every sphere of 
human endeavor. The advertisement 
seems limited not by any point of dimin- 
ishing returns but only by the financial 
resources of the advertisers; it is not a 
wonder therefore that advertising is not 
only an art and science highly specialized, 
but a business of ever increasing volume. 
The old maxim, 


Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise. 


has been appropriately revised to read 
thus: 


Early to bed and early to rise 
Hustle all day and advertise. 


The rise and growth of advertising 
agencies throughout the country is sig- 
nificant and there are evidences everywhere 
that the business of advertising is boom- 
ing with not the faintest sign of de- 
pression. The one hundred and: thirty 
advertising agencies that compose the 
American Association of Advertisers are 
doing in the aggregate an annual business 
of more than $250,000,000.' Henry Ford, 
one of the latest of the great manufactur- 


1Crain, Market Data Book and Directory (1923), 
P- 29- 
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ers to resort to extensive advertising, 
planned to spend $7,000,000! in 1924. 
It is estimated that the general increase 
in advertising in the United States was 


20 per cent greater in 1924 than for the 


preceding year.? In 1921 fifty of the 
leading advertisers made the following 
outlays for advertising :* 

7 spent between $200,000 and $300,000 

1g spent between 300,000 and 400,000 

8 spent between 400,000 and 500,000 

7 spent between 500,000 and 600,000 

6 spent between 600,000 and $,000,000 

3 Spent more than 1,000,000 each 


Ten years ago Starch estimated that the 
annual expenditure for advertising would 
approximate $900,000,000,‘ and the total 
outlay for advertising in 1923 is placed 
at more than $1,000,000,000.5 That the 
total ten years hence will be staggering 
there is every reason to predict. Adver- 
tising is the religion of business and he 
who questions its unlimited sway must be 
prepared to answer the charges of com- 
mercial heresy and industrial apostasy; 
yet when the advertisement is examined 
in its ultimate social implications as well 


® Printers Ink, May 22, 1922. 

* New York Times, July 9, 1922. 

“Starch, Advertising, Its Principles, Practices, and 
Teachings, Chap. XXIII. 

*Crain’s Market Data Book and Directory, 1923 
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as in its immediate business results, there 
may be some justification for the student 
of social conditions who attempts to 
trace advertising in some of its remoter 
ramifications. 

The mere fact that advertising produces 
results in the business world is no proof 
that these results are always in con- 
sonance with the common weal, neither 
is it sufficient assurance that advertising 
is not subject to quantitative as well as 
qualitative abuses. While it is true that 
the literature on this subject is growing, 
a casual examination of such literature 
reveals the fact that the writers seldom 
have other than the business point of view 
and the general assumption throughout 
is that advertising is a business good 
and therefore a social good save in those 
cases where it is grossly dishonest or un- 
duly exaggerated. To safeguard the ad- 


- yertisement from flagrant abuse a Vigi- 


lance Committee was appointed in 1912° 
whose duty it’ was to keep the advertise- 
ment ethically pure, but to date no 
provision has been made for the restric- 
tion, limitation and graduation of the 
advertisement. 

As early as 1895 Mr. Evans, an English- 
man, wrote an article entitled ‘‘Adver- 
tising as A Trespass on the Public,’’ in 
which he attempted to point out some 
of the dangers resident in excessive adver- 
tising. However, he did not attempt to 
make any scientific analysis of the psy- 
chological elements involved but rather 
confined his attack to the advertisement 
as a disfigurement of the highways along 
which bill-boards were multiplying so 
tapidly throughout England.’ Mr. 
Evans characterized the highway adver- 
tisements as ‘‘engines of torment;"’ yet 
such criticism today would hardly be 


"Starch, Advertising, Irs Principles, Practices, and 
Teachings, Chap. XXIII. 
The Nineteenth Century Magazine, June, 1895. 


warranted since many of these bill-boards 
are highly artistic in their conception 
and in many instances add beauty and 
interest. It cannot be denied, however, 
that Mr. Evans thirty years ago sensed 
the intrusive nature of excessive adver- 
tising and was bold enough to suggest a 
heavy tax and appropriate legislation 
which might tend to save the public 
from the abuses of the ubiquitous adver- 
tisement. 

The dominant motive in advertising 
is not the public welfare but more and 
better business. Although many social 
advantages have resulted from advertising, 
it cannot be denied that these have been 
by-products of business rather than its 
main objective. It must be further granted 
that advertising provides one of the dy- 
namics of our social life, yet this should 
not necessarily blind us to the evils which 
inhere in excessive advertising. One of 
the weaknesses of the advertisement is its 
utter lack of discrimination between 
necessities and luxuries, between the man 
with means of purchase and the man 
without them and we shall show in what 
follows that the reactions of these two 
classes of men are widely different in their 
ultimate implication. Furthermore the 
advertisers seem to disregard the ultimtate 
effects of the consumption of advertised 
commodities. In no field of human en- 
deavor does the principle of proportion- 
ality seem so foreign as in the field of 
advertising; for such articles as chewing- 
gum and soft drinks—articles of question-' 
able importance—are advertised quite as 
largely, and more so in many cases, as the 
more staple commodities. A hypothet- 
ical situation will illustrate the principle 
in question: If a banker, a cigarette manu- 
facturer, a liquor merchant and an auto- 
mobile dealer spend each an equal amount 
for advertising; if each realizes an equal 
amount in profits traceable to advertising 
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it is obvious that their contributions 
to their community are not the same. 
The advertising of the automobile dealer 
may have influenced many to mortgage 
their homes thereby laying the foundation 
of a homeless old age; from the liquor 
merchant's advertising, drunkenness with 
all its evil concomitants may have been 
foisted upon a hundred erstwhile happy 
homes; the advertising of the cigarette 
manufacturer may have made of many 
men and boys inveterate smokers for life, 
while the banker through his advertising 
may have instilled in many the principles 
of thrift and economy. Here the outlay 
for advertising was the same, the profits 
therefrom were the same, but the results 
were quite different. This variability in 
results makes questionable the general 
assumption that truthfulness is the only 
condition of unlimited advertising. 

Society takes due cognizance of what 
should be advertised and when and where, 
but how much to advertise seems to be 
nobody's business; and the principle of 
proportionality seems to be utterly dis- 
regarded although such disregard seems 
fraught ultimately with evils which lay 
hold on the very foundation of our social 
order. Is the unlimited sway of adver- 
tising compatible with society's highest 
good? Does business interest always co- 
incide with the common weal? Is the 
business justification of the commercial 
advertisement a sufficient social justifica- 
tion? An affirmative answer to these 
questions is not as satisfying as some 
assume, for, while the bootlegging busi- 
mess is in many ways profitable and 
squares with the economics of business, 
its ultimate social benefits are highly 
questionable. 

Our first major contention is that ex- 
cessive scientific advertising takes undue 
advantage of the public. This is the day 
of *‘crowds’’ and “‘publics’’ and ‘‘panics’’ 
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and our very mode of life predisposes to 
suggestion. More and more the sug- 
gestibility of the people is heightened 
thus more and more suggestion rather than 
reason becomes the dynamic of our every 
day life. Psychologists have long since 
agreed that the many are moved by sug- 
gestion while only the few are moved by 
reason in the ordinary intercourse of life, 
They have further stressed the preponder- 
ance of the subconscious in our mental 
life as compared with the conscious; and 
this fact is indicative of the latitude which 
suggestion has in the province of human 
behavior. Advertisements are accordingly 
devised to make suggestion effective and 
we find them of two kinds when divided 
according to function, namely, the “‘long 
circuit’’ advertisement which appeals to 
reason and the “‘short circuit’’ advertise- 
ment which appeals to the instincts. 
The latter type is also termed the “‘human 
nature’’ advertisement because it appeals 
more to the basic elements in human 
nature and especially to the emotions. 
But says Starch, ‘‘In a list of advertised 
articles not more than 20 per cent showed 
the ‘long circuit’ appeal.’’* The inference 
here indicates how few advertisements are 
designed to appeal to the reason, and 
“advertising is not so much to convince 
as to suggest.""® Scott bears rather defi- 
nitely on this point when he says, “In 
some way we think we are performing a 
deliberate act when we purchase an adver- 
tised article, while in fact we have never 
deliberated at all on the subject. The 
idea is suggested by advertisements and 
the impulsiveness of human nature en- 
forces the suggested idea; hence the de- 
sired actions follow in a way unknown 
to the purchaser." The advertisement 


®Starch, Advertising Its Principles, Practices, and 
Teachings, p. 242. 

* Scott, The Psychology of Advertising, p. 83. 
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thus becomes a powerful instrument of 
suggestion and because of the suggestibil- 
ity of human nature and the corresponding 
indispusition to compare and criticize, 
the guard of the average man is lowered 
and he is peculiarly exposed to the subtle 
psychological thrusts and parries of the 
advertiser. 

In appealing to the suggestibility of 
human nature, the advertisement takes 
undue advantage of the masses, for among 
these the predisposition to react to sug- 
gestion is not counteracted by the inhibi- 
tions that obtain in life on the higher 
levels; hence society is attacked at its 
weakest point. The advertisement is 
doubly menacing because it is deliberately 
conceived and scientifically executed. Sci- 
entific advertising has far outstripped the 
scientific reactions of the public and it 
seems both unfair and dangerous for the 


- masses to be continuously exposed un- 


awares to the appeals of the advertisement 
which is well-nigh irresistible because 
of its application of scientific principles. 
The advertiser is no longer guessing, for 
“enough has been learned from practical 
experience to demonstrate that advertis- 
ing, or the power to make men think 
and act in accordance with the wishes 
of the advertiser, is _based upon. well- 
defined principles which are coming more 
and more to be understood.” So scien- 
tifically has the exploitableness of human 
suggestibility been calculated that Starch 
and others in this field have worked out 
tables setting forth very definitely the 
“pulling power’’ of the advertisement. 
The fact that there is a ‘pulling power," 
coupled with the fact that such ‘“‘pull”’ 
is in accordance with well-established 
scientific principles, makes resistance im- 
possible unless it, too, is in accord with 
scientific principles, which is far from 
being the case with the masses. 


" Stelzle, Principles of Successful Advertising. 


Unfortunately for the public it does not 
possess the knowledge of a scientific “‘re- 
sisting power’’ by which it can counteract 
the appeal of the advertisement. When 
we add to the table of ‘‘pulling power’ 
the table of persuasiveness’’ contrived 
by another expert in this field, we begin 
to see more clearly the element of irresisti- 
bleness in the modern commercial adver- 
tisement. Scientific advertising takes into 
account such details as laws of contiguity, 
laws of sequence, laws of feeling tones 
and laws of fashion, form and arrange- 
ment; color schemes and word formation, 
typography and illustration; whether the 
appeal is for women or men, whether a 
““*human nature’’ or a ‘‘reason why’’ is 
most effective. Due consideration is given 
to such fine points of psychology as atten- 
tion and memory value of color, size, 
shape, repetition and bordering; color 
preference, harmony, balance, proportion 
and preferred shapes of figures; the time, 
whether December or August; the posi- 
tion, whether right ot left side of page, 
whether above or below. Then there are 
such subtle distinction as estimated differ- 
ences of judgment steps in contiguous or 
serial advertisement and the aesthetics 
of the ‘‘golden section’’ receives emphasis. 
With such scientific manipulation of psy- 
chological principles the helplessness of 
the masses becomes apparent and es- 
pecially since ‘‘the mission of the adver- 
tisement is to persuade men and women 
to act in a way that will be of advantage 
to the advertiser.'* 

The psychologist knows how to compel 
attention, strengthen the memory and 
insure responses. The scientifically con- 
trived advertisement has a compelling 
power, and this fact is the fundamental 
pre-supposition of the modern advertisers. 
Hence we read, ‘‘Psychology helps the 

12 Tipper, Hotchkiss, Hollingsworth and Parsons, 
Advertising Principles and Practices. 

13 Blanchard, The Bssenpials of Advertising, p. 7. 
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advertiser by giving him the laws of the 
various mental processes; how to get and 
hold the attention of the reader; how to 
arrange the advertisement so it will be 
easily read; how to make the commodity 
remembered by those who read the adver- 
tisement; when the ‘‘reason why"’ copies 
are to be used and the kind of argument 
most likely to appeal; what are the 
desirable emotions to arouse and how to 
arouse them, and finally most important 
of all, how to bring about the desired 
action on the part of the reader.’’ 
Although William James predicates free- 
dom of the will on attention, the fact 
remains that the attention itself can be 
compelled when struck right, and further- 
more we know that ‘‘according to the 
laws of dynamogenesis that actions can 
be reasonably guaranteed, for every and 
any sensation will cause movement of 
some sort.’"§ These movements are the 
result of brain stimulation and are auto- 
matic and reflex and it thus comes about 
that ‘If an idea is held firmly in the 
focus of consciousness to the exclusion of 
all others, it must result in actions.’’* 
And if to this fact we add that ‘‘It is not 
necessary to show the value of the actions 
or the necessity, but merely to present 
the proper stimulus and the actions are 
forthcoming immediately,’ we can see 
in the advertisement not only an element 
of intrusiveness but of finality as well. 
This should place upon the advertiser a 
responsibility that is at once grave and 
far-reaching. 

From what has gone before it is doubt- 
less clear that the advertisement is sci- 
entific in its appeal and it is doubtless 
equally clear that the masses do not react 
scientifically and herein lies the real 


1 Adams, Advertising and Its Mental Laws, p. 30. 
Tbid., p. 278. 

8 Ibid., p. 311. 
17 Scott, The Psychology of Advertising, p. 79. 


danger to the public. The psychological 
battle between the advertisers and the 
public finds the latter fighting at a grave 
disadvantage; and although the relation 
is competitive it is a competition between 
unequals and the various degrees of in- 
equality complicate this relation. In the 
battle of business the advertisers are en- 
trenched behind the ramparts of science 
while the general public is forced to fight 
in the open, for the science of the adver- 
tisers is so far in advance of the science 
of the public that a ceaseless conflict seems 
unfair and dangerous. The haunting influ- 
ence of the display advertisement coupled 
with its ‘‘compelling power’’ makes a 
combination that beguiles the unwary 
public into ‘‘want-snares’’ the extrication 
from which is conducive to social path- 
ology as we shall later see. We may as- 
sume that the advertisement is a competi- 
tive weapon in the hands of business 
interests who are alike conversant with 
its possibilities and therefore not neces- 
sarily directed against the masses; yet 
this leaves masses exposed in the ‘‘No 
Man’s Land"’ of business while the com- 
peting dealers are fighting to the death 
from behind the breast-works of science. 

Borsodi indicts the excessive advertising 
on economic grounds thus: ‘‘It creates 
wasteful conflicts, it demoralizes distribu- 
tion, it changes the basis of profit from 
greater values to greater advertising re 
sources and raises the producers’ profits.’ 
When the competition in values has been 
shifted to mere competition in advertising, 
competition as a regulator of prices be- 
comes ineffective and the unwary public 
suffers accordingly. The great volume 
of advertising, added to its highly scien- 
tific execution and the prevailing assump- 
tion that it is a business good and there- 
fore socially justified, places the public 


18 Borsodi, National Advertising versus Prosperity, 
P- 105. 
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at a dangerous disadvantage, and this 
brings us to our second major contention, 
namely, that excessive advertising is con- 
ducive to social pathology. 

When human suggestibility has been 
scientifically preyed upon and its trade 
possibilities sufficiently exploited, and the 
public mind made up to purchase—often 
in spite of itself{—the work of the adver- 
tisement is finished. But there remains 
another important phase of the general 
situation that advertisers overlook. The 
financial ability of the man whose mind 
is made up must be considered, for it is 
easier to stimulate wants than to satisfy 
them. Through the advertisement want 
creation is reduced to a science, yet the 
acquisition of means of want satisfaction 
is largely a “hit or miss’’ matter in too 
many cases. Wants may be created today 
that may not be satisfied for years to come, 
and in the meantime other wants will 
have been created, thus piling up out of all 
proportion to the means of their satisfac- 
tion. We are contending that this rapid 
multiplication of wants begets in the poor 
man dissatisfaction and unrest, for it is 
clear that forever to urge upon a person 
something he cannot possibly possess is to 
predispose such person to dissatisfaction 
and unrest and to suggest in the last 
analysis the ‘‘short cut’’ to the goal of 
possession. Could burglaries, robberies, 
forgeries and graft have a more probable 
genesis? 

How are we to explain that the popula- 
tion increase in the United States from 
1910 to 1922 was 14.9 per cent, while the 
criminal population increase was 16.6 
per cent and why is such increase in prison 
population much higher than in England 
and France?!*® It seems to be an accepted 
fact that crime in this country is out- 
gtowing population®® and the blanket 


19 New York Times (1923), August 29. 
20 Tbid., Editorial, August 30. 
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theory that this is the aftermath of the 
Great War seems exploded; for other 
countries with lower crime records also 
fought in the war. We read, ‘The crim- 
inal situation in the United States so far 
as crimes of violence are concerned is 
worse than in any other civilized coun- 

According to Hoffman, ‘the murder 
rate in the United States has doubled in 24 
years,’ and he further finds that ‘‘more 
than seventeen times as many desperate 
criminals are found in New York City 
than in England and Wales, and there 
was forty times as much murder in Jack- 
sonville in 1923 as in London in 1922."'* 
The homicide rate for the different coun- 
tries for the ten-year period, 1911 to 1921 
is as follows: 


Homicides per 100,000 population™ 
7.2 
3-6 
0.4 
0.9 
and Wales... 0.8 
0.3 


These figures compiled by Dr. Hoffman 
would indicate an alarming situation 
with regard to crimes of violence, and 
although much of the criminality in this 
country is attributed to immigrants of the 
South European type this theory does not 
explain why the homicide rate in the 
United States is just double that of Italy, 
one of the South European countries. 
Again the large Negro population of the 


Piterary Digest (1923), September 15, by the 
Law Enforcement Committee of The American Bar 
Association. 

22 New York Times (1924), November 2. 

28 Ibid. 
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South explains to many the place this 
country holds in crime among the civilized 
nations, yet the murder rate has outgrown 
the Negro population. There must be 
still other forces at work. Let us turn 
from crimes of violence to those related 
more closely to economics where adver- 
tising effects are more direct. ‘‘According 
to the Bankers Association there was a 
bank robbery every nineteen hours and 
fifteen minutes of the year.’ The 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce re- 
ported from twenty-eight of the principal 
cities of the country that automobile 
thefts increased from 27,445 in 1918 to 
30,046 in 1920. Burglary insurance com- 
panies paid $1,686,195 in 1916 and 
$10,189,853 in 1920, thus showing an 
increase of 543 per cent.% It is further 
estimated that thefts on railroads, express 
companies and other transport concerns 
approximates $106,000,000 annually.*° 
Let us turn from the specific crimes of 
violence and theft to the more general 
situation which is reflected in the prison 
population of the country. For the 
five-year period from July 1, 1917 to 
July 1, 1922, we find a steady increase 
in the population of federal, state and 
county prisons, the city prisons alone 


showing a decrease.?” 
Number of prisoners 
Judy 1, 1917 July 1, 1922 
Federal...... 3,018 5,540 Increase 2,522 
71,442 78,673 Increase 7,231 
County...... 41,871 44,283 Increase 2,412 
23,855 21,635 Decrease 2,220 


When the foregoing figures are distributed 
according to the sections of the country 
we have the following percentages of 
increase or decrease: for the five year 
period 

*4 The New International Year Book (1922), p. 182. 

% The New International Year Book (1922), p. 182. 

Thid. 

37 Ibid. 

48 Tbid. 
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Section 


New England (Maine, New Hampshire, 

Vermont, Mass., R. I., Conn.)........ —26.6 
Middle Atlantic(New York, New Jersey, 

East North Central (Ohio, Ind., Ill, 

West North Central (Minn., Mo., N. 

Dak., S. Dak., Neb., Kan., lowa).... 7.4 
South Atlantic (Del., Md., D. C., Va., 


W. Va., N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla.)..... 28.4 
East South Central (Ky., Tenn., Ala., 

West South Central (Ark., La., Okla., 

Mountains (Mont., Ida., Wyo., Colo., 

N. M., Ariz., Utah, Nev.).........+ 
Pacific (Wash., Ore., 25.6 


We note that for only three sections is 
there a decrease in the criminal popula- 
tion, while there is a general increase of 
7.1 for the whole country for the five-year 
period. Weare not arguing that excessive 
advertising is the direct cause of the gen- 
eral increase in crime but we are arguing 
that advertising creates wants which can- 
not be satisfied in the case of the man 
with limited means or no means at all. 
We are further arguing that the rapid 
multiplication of unsatisfied wants is 
bound to create ‘‘want-complexes’’ which 
inevitably result in unrest and discon- 
tent.2® It may be argued that men need 
to be made discontented and with this we 
agree, but this far from saying that adver- 
tising is the proper instrument for awaken- 
ing this discontent. 


The pernicious effects of advertising | 


may best be seen in the young who are 
most suggestible. Child nature is a 
most fertile field for the operation of any 
agent of suggestion. The children of the 
poor are especially exposed to the attack 
of the advertisement, and it is these that 
need to be considered. When wants are 
created in the minds of the wealthy 


2® Atkins and Laswell, Labor Attitudes and Problems, 
(1924), 19. 
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children they can be easily satisfied but 


etry with the poor child it is different, for 
—26.6 they must wait—sometmes forever— 
before their wants are satisfied; and while 
Tae they are waiting other wants are being 
44 created and they are thus doomed like 
Tantalus to live almost within reach of 
7-4 good things that always elude them. 
“Short cuts’’ would offer the most prob- 
is able avenue of escape from a necessitous 
17.3 existence such as many poor children are 
doomed to eke out; for there is a dispor- 
14.2 portion between the means of the poor 
child and those of their wealthy con- 
“4 temporaries which must be disquieting 
“4° to the former in many ways. May this 
ions is fact not be one of the explanations of the 
opula- increase of crime among the young? 
‘ane al We find that half of the convicts in 
re-yeat Sing Sing are under twenty-five and eight 
cessive out of ten are under thirty; and 80 per cent 
¢ gen- of the crimes are committed by youths 
rguing between seventeen and twenty-two.*° The 
h cat young by reason of their greater suggesti- 
man bility are peculiarly exposed to the want- 
at all. creating influence of the advertisement; 
rapid it is easy to cultivate in them tastes 
ace disproportionate to their means. ‘‘Mil- 
which lionaire standards’’ are easily adopted 
iscods even where there are not the correspond- 
eee ing means, and the readiness with which 
his We they are adopted is directly attributable 
sdvert to the educative influence of the adver- 
raheedih tisement. Just as the suggestibility of 
the child makes him susceptible to the 
tising appeal of the advertisement, so with 
are’ Women who are peculiarly susceptible; 
is i and herein lie possibilities that are omi- 
vf any nous for marital felicity. The ultimate 
of the influence of the advertisement is not the 
eae same for the wife of the rich man as for 
» chat the wife of the poor man; for in the first 
ts are *° World's Work (1924), June, p. 133. 
althy " Ross, Social Psychology, p. 16. 
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case a real service is rendered and in the 
second case a problem is created. We see, 
therefore, it is not the principle of adver- 
tising that is dangerous but the method 
and extent. 
In conclusion, there are some facts 
that society must eventually face, namely, 
(1) Advertising is essentially the seller’s 
instrument and its main objective is more 
and better business rather than the public 
good. It looks “‘seller-ward’’ and this 
fact raises the question, who is to look 
**purchaser-ward'’? 
(2) Classified advertisements are not 
necessarily pernicious since they are de- 
signed more for the satisfaction of wants 
already existent than for the creation of 
wants. 
(3) The advertisement carries an ele- 
ment of finality since the public has no 
way to counter-suggest and the challenge 
of the advertisement is so overwhelming 
that the average man feels helpless and his 
resistance breaks down. 
(4) Advertising is a social force of such 
potency that a Jaissez-faire policy with 
regard to it becomes dangerous in view 
of the extent of it and the scientific 
nature of its appeal. It is further danger- 
ous because it probably conduces to social 
pathology. 
In view of what has been said herein- 
before, two questions are forced upon the 
student of social questions in particular 
and the public in general. Can the public 
withstand the anti-social concomitants 
of the excessive display advertisement 
until it reaches the point of diminishing 
returns? What can be done to save the 
man without means from the persistent 
and ubiquitous advertisement which dis- 
regards the disproportion between want- 
creation and the means of want satisfac- 
tion and the unrest necessarily engendered? 
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HE teaching of labour problems 
in the average American uni- 
versity suffers from three defects: 

first, its virtual monopolization by the 
economists; second, its over-empiricism; 
and third, its over-inclusiveness. All 
three are due chiefly to the exigencies 
attending the development of courses in 
labour problems in this country, and 
are, therefore, mutually related. 

The first defect, namely, the virtual 
monopolization of the field of labour 
problems by the economists, is probably 
to be accounted for principally by the 
fact that the pioneering work in this 
subject was in the main prosecuted by 
such economists as Barnett, Commons, 
Ripley, Carleton, and Hoxie, under the 
inspiration, perhaps, of the Younger 
Historical School of Germany.'! What- 
ever its causes, the fact remains that, in the 
United States, most of the teaching and 
writing on labour and wage relations has 
fallen to the hands of men trained primar- 
ily as economists. And, however excel- 
lent their work has been, their treatment 
of the subject has been lacking in at least 
one important respect: there has been a 
very general neglect of the non-economic 
aspects of the problems that they have 
discussed. It is true that psychological 
considerations have received some recog- 
nition, but this has been tardy and in- 
adequate. On the other hand, little 
attention has been given to the broader 
sociological or political implications of 
the labour question, or to its relationship 
with the problems with which the social 


1 Cf. Bigelow's Essay on ‘‘Economics"’ in Barnes 
et al.: The History and Prospects of the Social Sciences, 
PP- 380-381. 
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worker is concerned. The result has been 
that such impressions as the student has 
gained concerning labour problems have 
been incomplete, and what conclusions 
he has reached have often been grounded 
on an insufficient body of data. For 
example, far too little consideration has 
been devoted to the influence of race and 
class standards and distinctions on wage 
determination. 

The influence of the economists has, 
moreover, served powerfully to bring 
about the second defect in the teaching of 
labour problems in America; that is, its 
overempiricism. This influence has op 
erated in a curious fashion. The bulk of 
“‘orthodox’’ economic theory, under the 
aegis of which most economists, up to the 
present generation, have lived and 
worked, has concerned itself chiefly with 
certain “‘laws’’ or ‘‘normal tendencies” 
of value, price, and the distribution of 
wealth, and relatively little with the 
particular topics that are of primary 
interest to the wage earner. Further- 
more, when labour problems have im- 
pinged on ‘‘pure economics," as they do 
in the field of wages, they have often been 
rather airily dismissed as “‘short run” 
phenomena or ‘“‘temporary abnormal- 
ities," with which economic theory per s 
is presumed to be but little concerned. 
As a result, it has been necessary to dis- 
cuss most of the major problems of labour 
with no clue to the cause-and-effect 
relationship involved in them, and no 
suggestion as to their setting in an of 
dered account of the social process. In- 
stead, there has been a tendency to put 
before the student whatever of descriptive 
and statistical data there might be avail- 
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able on one or another topic, together 
with whatever ad hoc remedies might 
have been proposed for the maladjust- 
ments related to it. Moreover, there 
has been a tendency to stress out of all 
proportion the purely pathological as- 
pects of the wage relation. Indeed, so 
widespread has become the practice of 
associating pathological considerations 
with the study of labour that courses 
and text-books on the subject almost 
uniformly bear the title of ‘‘labour 
problems."" The consequences of this 
over-empiricism in the development of the 
study of labour relations is that the 
average student gains from it rather an 
aggregate of more or less pertinent infor- 
mation and more or less sound opinion 
upon an assortment of disparate topics, 
than a systematically organized body of 
data, clearly codrdinated with the whole 
corpus of social science,—to the detriment 
both of his intellectual development and 
of his training for rational citizenship. 
The third major defect in the develop- 
ment of courses on labour in American 
colleges follows, in the main, directly 
from the foregoing. It is their over- 
inclusiveness. With no clear-cut criteria 
for the selection of material, the average 
teacher has been prone to include many 
subjects, as for example sickness insurance 
and public school education, which are 
only remotely and indirectly related to 
their principal subject. There has, how- 
ever, been another special influence that 
has also operated to bring about the in- 
clusion of subject matter largely irrelevant 
in its nature in such courses. This is the 
very general practice of smuggling mate- 
tial on unorthodox social and economic 
theories, such as socialism, into courses 
in labour problems, this device being 
considered, apparently, the most expe- 
dient means for providing instruction in 
these subjects under the administrative 
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situation obtaining in many universities. 
Whatever may be the motives prompting 
such action, its result has been unfortu- 
nate, in that it has served still farther 
to disarrange and overcrowd the teaching 
in this subject. 

There is, then a need to reorganize the 
work in the field of labour, with a view, 
first, to bringing it within the purview of 
all the social studies, rather than that 
of merely one of them; second, to giving 
such order and proportion to its empirical 
data as to permit its incorporation into 
systematic social science, and as to render 
it capable of leading to significant gener- 
alizations; third, to adopting such criteria 
in the selection of subject matter as will 
not only insure unity, but will also make 
possible such thoroughness of treatment 
as a subject of this sort deserves. 

It is with these desiderata in view that 
the syllabus which follows has been 
constructed. It is intended to be built, 
not around, a series of ‘‘problems,’’ but 
rather around the outstanding economic 
and social relation characterizing modern 
labour, namely the wage relation. 
Furthermore, since the wage relation 
extends beyond industrial labour, to 
agricultural, clerical, and sub-managerial 
operations, cognizance is taken of these 
types of work, and not solely of indus- 
trial labour, as is usually the case.’ 
Again, in that the wage relation in- 
volves other persons than the worker, 
some effort has been made to make room 
for considerations of these other parties, 
insofar as their activities impinge on the 
life of the worker. 

Finally, a caveat should be entered to 
this effect: despite ome’s convictions re- 
garding the topics that should or should 
not be included in this field, the fact 
remains that the developments discussed 

2A notable exception is Chapter 4 of Atkins and 
Lasswell, Labor Problems and Attitudes. 
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above have brought about a general ex- 
pectation that it does involve the consid- 
eration of certain questions, and some cog- 
nizance must be taken of this fact. Ac- 
cordingly, this syllabus is not to be 
thought of so much as an outline even of 
the writer's ideal for the development of 
this subject, as a beginning towards an 
approach to it. 


SYLLABUS ON PROBLEMS OF LABOUR AND 
WAGE RELATIONS 


I. The Wage Relation. 
1. The Wages System. 

A. History—Earlier types of labour- 
relations; the evolution of the 
wages system. 

B. Wage Determination—Wage Theor- 
ies; ‘‘Dynamic’’ factors effecting 
wage rates; Standardization and 
regulaticn of wage rates; Supple- 
mentation of wages. 

2. Social Correlatives of the Wages System. 

A. Inseparability of the Worker from his 
Work—Time; Place; Working 
conditions. 

B. Class cleavage and class feeling. 

C. Wages and population. 

II, The Manual Worker (The ‘‘Labourer’’) 
1. Definition, Numbers, and Classification. 
2. Income. 

A. Amount—Real and money wages; 
Earnings; The trend of wages; 
Wage differentials; Wages and 


Cessation: Old-age, invalidity, 
death; Pensions, Savings, and 
private insurance; Social insur- 


ance. 

C. Expenditure—Standards of living; 
Conventions of expenditure; 
Buying habits and opportunities; 
Coéperative buying; Investment, 
speculation, and fraud. 

3- Physical and personal integrity. 

A, Health—Dyshygienic and noxious 
working conditions; Fatigue and 
psychological stress; Malnutri- 
tion and other correlatives of 
low income; Child Labour; 
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Woman labour and race stamina; 
Factory legislation and inspec. 
tion 


B. snd jockdenct of 


dustrial accidents; Possibilities 
and limits of accident prevention; 


Safety legislation. 


C. Morality—Strain, repression, and un- 


wholesome recreation; Special 
problems of adolescents and 
women. 


D. Mentality—Simplification of 


esses and the premium on medi- 
ocrity; Physical ‘exhaustion and 
mental stagnation; Intellectual 
resources of the industrial com- 
munity; Workers’ Education. 


4. Social Relations. 
A. The Family—As a unit of production, 


of consumption, and of human 
relations; The conflict of indus 
trial requirements and of family 
obligations. 


B. The Community—Class, race, and 


neighborhood isolation; Partici- 
pation in special interest activi- 
ties and in civic life; Share in for- 
mation and expression of public 


opinion. 


C. Other Labourers. 
1. Individually — Apprenticeship 


and occupational jealousy; 
Antagonisms of race, sex, and 
creed; Occupational hier 
archies 


2. Collectively (Trade Unions)— 


Economic and psychological 
basis of trade unionism; The 
trade union movement; its 
history and tendencies; Trade 
union tactics, as economi- 
cally and psychologically 
motivated; Trade union path- 
ology: grafters, spies, slug- 
gers, factionalism. 


3- Collectively continued (Workers’ 


Representation)—Shop com- 
mittees “Company Unions;” 
““Workers’ Control.” 


D. Political Relations. 
1. “Labour in Politics’ — 


lobbies; *‘Friends of labour;” 
Labour parties. 


2. “Law and order’’—Industrial 


conflict versus the public 


Il. Th 


IV. The 


= 
— 
the national income. 
B. The Interruption and Cessation of 
Income. Interruption: Un- 
; employment, accident, illness; 
3 
a... 


amina; 
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peace; State sovereignity ver- 
sus craft and class loyalty; 
Labour and law-enforcing 
agencies: The police and the 
military, “private guards,” 
the courts. 

3. Socialism and social reform— 
““Radicalism:”’ its basis and 
significance; Social programs 
and tactics. Tendencies and 
progress of socialist move- 
ments. 

Ill. The Foreman. 
1. As a Part of the Labour Problem. 

A. Dualism in status and outlook. 

B. The “Old Time Foreman,” his rise 
and decline. 

2. As a factor in the Labour Problem. 

A. Decisive réle in career of manual 
labourer—advantages and dis- 
advantages; Effects of curtail- 
ment of functions. 

B. The technical foreman and Scientific 
Management—Basis of selection, 
outlook, and sympathies; ‘‘Im- 
personality:’’ advantages and 
disadvantages. 

C. The foreman and Trade Unions—Trade 
Union Membership—Shop Con- 
trol. 

IV. The Clerical Worker. 
1. Definition, Numbers, and classification. 

A. By types of work. 

B. By skill and income. 

C. By sex. 

2. Clerical and Manual Workers 

A. Relative Economic Position—Earn- 
ings; Terms of employment; Ten- 
ure; Manner of employment: 
Race and class distinction, favor- 
itism and nepotism; Promotion. 

B. Relative Social Position—Intellectual 
and social background; Occupa- 
tion and social status, outlook, 
and sympathies. 

3. Changes effecting the Clerical Worker's 
Position. 

A. The Feminine Incursion—Proportions 
and direction; Effect on wages 
and bargaining power,—on 
status. 

B. The Clerically Unskilled—Multipli- 
cation of low-skilled clerical 
tasks; Routinization and mechin- 
ization of office-work; Large- 
scale offices, 


C. Professionalization of wupper-grade 

office workers. 
V. The Farm Worker. 
1. Farm Labour. 

A. Characteristics—Freedom from super- 
vision; Variety; Disagreeable- 
ness and labouriousness; Inter- 
mittency; Isolation; Inadequate 

housing and sanitation. 

B. Types—Casuals; Hired men; Croppers 
and share-renters (Negro Peons); 
Petty proprieters; child and 
woman labour. 

C. Income and expenditure— Money 
wages; Invisible items ofincome 
and outlay; Indebtedness; In- 
security. 

2. The Capitalist-Farmer. 

A. Types—Owners; Upper-grade cash 
renters, 

B. Relations to farm Labourers—Ten- 
ants; Hired men; Casuals; Sons 
and relatives. 

3. Opinions and Organization. 

A. The Rural Proletariat and the “I. W. 
Ww.” 

B. Agrarianism—As anti-urbanism; As 
anti-capitalism; As anti-landlord- 
ism; As collectivism. 

C. Agricultural Codperation; Economic 
aspects; Social aspects. 

VI. Other Parties to the Wage Relation. 
1. The Employer. 

A. Attitudes toward employees— 
Economically motivated; Per- 
sonally motivated; Personal asso- 
ciation,—paternalism,—antagon- 
isms; Race and class feeling. 

B. Labour Policies—Wages; Working 
conditions; Trade Unionism; Em- 
ployee representation; ‘“Welfare”’ 
and “Profit Sharing;’’ Response 
to state regulation, to public 
opinion, to organized employer 
opinion. 

C. Organization of the Wage Relation 
(‘Employment Management’’) 
Procurement; Placement and 
Promotion; Working conditions 
and Employment relations. 

2. The investor. 

A. Factors Effecting Attitudes toward 
Wage Relations—Preoccupation 
with income-yield; Absentec- 
ism; Class and race feeling; 
Biassed information. 
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B. Nature and Degree of Control over 
Wage Relations—the small saver; 
the security holder; the “con- 
trolling interest; the banker 
and the purveyor of credit. 

C. The Wage Worker as an Investor— 
The ‘“‘petty capitalist; Pro- 
ducers’ and Consumers’ co- 

operation; Labour banks. 

3. The Consuming Public. 
A. Factors effecting attitudes towards 

Wage Relations—Demand for 

cheapness; Requirement of non- 


The fact of invention in industry has 
been variously accounted for. Biograph- 
ers are wont to ascribe it to the peculiar 
genius or inspiration of certain men. 
Others regard it as the crowning act 
which brings to fruition a long train of 
effort participated in by many. Others 
still consider it as the deliberate response 
to some definite need or refer it to the 
organized research of great corporations. 
And again, it is explained on materialistic 
grounds, as a means of creating greater 
wealth for those who exploit it. Ralph 
C. Epstein does not think any of these 
theories covers the whole field, and sug- 
gests in the February Quarterly Journal of 
Economics a historical investigation to 
throw more light on the motives and 
results of invention. 


> 


A pistol shot in Cairo on 2 November 
morning of 1924 may prove tragic to the 
American cotton industry. The assassin- 
ation of Sir Lee Stack, Governor-General 
of the Sudan, provoked the present British 
policy of withdrawing from the Nile all 
water needed for the great cotton country 
now being developed on the upper river. 
This region, as large as all our Southern 
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interruption in flow of goods; 
Abhorrence of change and dis- 
order; Humanitarianism. 

B. Nature and Degree of Unorganized 
Control over Wage Relations— 
The “demand curve;"’ Goodwill; 
“Public opinion; Charitable 
effort. 

C. Nature and Degree of Organized 
Control over Wage Relations— 
Preferential patronage; Con- 
sumers’ Codperation; Legislation, 


states, can produce a crop superior in 
quality to any except that of the Sea Is- 
lands, and powerful capitalists are prepar- 
ing to exploit it and so free the Man- 
chester spinners from dependence on 
America. When the Sudan strikes its 
stride, ‘“‘Our African Cotton Rivals,” 
as Pierre Crabités warns us in the March 
North American Review, may be responsible 
for an industrial revolution in this coun- 


try. 


Land and tools have long been sold 
on the hire-purchase system, because 
they can be made to pay for themselves in 
increased production. Today fur coats, 
private yachts, and countless other short- 
lived luxuries are being sold by install- 
ment to the extent of one-twelfth the 
annual national income. Within twenty- 
five years this has become ‘‘The Land of 
Dignified Credit,’’ in which caution is 
undermined and thrift made to appeat 
a handicap in getting on. Losses afe 
slight, both to the buyers and the finance 
companies who assist them into debt, 
but protests against this orgy of advance 
spending are beginning to come from 
conservative banks, installment firms that 
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have been unable to collect, and organized 
labor. As Arthur Pound points out in 
the February Aflantic, over-selling the 
consumer has the same effect as over- 
inflating the currency, and the creation 


of a great debtor class may end, as it has 


ended before, in political and social up- 
heaval. . . . . Much the same story, 
minus the sober warning, is told by Haw- 
thorne Daniel in the World’s Work for 


January. 


Since Biblical times the Jew has been 
found only rarely on the soil. Yet within 
a generation the Jewish farm population 
of this country has increased seventy-fold, 
until there are now 15,000 families who 
work more than a million acres of land 
in every state. Gabriel Davidson de- 
scribes in the January B'nai B'rith some 
of the centers in which they have gathered 


and their chief products; while Bernhard 


Ostrolenk tells the story of the National 
Farm School, now in its thirtieth year, 
from which several thousand young Jews 
have gone out into scientific agriculture. 
Through tillage and ownership of the 
land the Jew can feel a true American 
citizen with a vital stake in the country's 
welfare. 


What economic theory lies back of 
modern labor relations in industry? Not 
one but at least five separate theories, 
thinks William M. Leiserson in the 
January-February American Review. Labor, 
say some, is a commodity subject to the 
law of supply and demand, to be bought 
in the cheapest market and sold in the 
dearest. Others consider it a natural 
resource which needs conserving for the 
future interests of the country. Others 
still see it as a human form of machinery, 
whose value is determined solely by quan- 
tity and quality of output. Or again, 
it is a customer of the employer, who 
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must secure its goodwill and deal with it 
as an enlightened monarch. Or, finally, 
labor is beginning to be recognized as 
industrial citizenship, with the right, 
like that of political citizenship, to 
determine policies through representative 
government. All these theories are par- 
tially true, and all necessary to a complete 
view of labor relations. ) 


Within five years labor banking has 
taken its place as a power to be reckoned 
with in the financial world. Its rise is 
due, as Harry W. Laidler points out in the 
following article, to the growing desire 
of the unions to adopt a positive attitude 
toward social issues, to provide demo- 
cratic control and constructive use for 
their vast resources, or simply to make 
money. The policy of labor banks is 
sound, their standing is high, and they 
have increased the prestige of those who 
control them. They possess many co- 
operative features and have helped in 
financing a large number of true co- 
operatives. In some quarters they are 
criticized as being too conservative in 
outlook or allowing their loans to fall 
too much to the hands of capitalists. 
Their chief value lies in training up the 
more enlightened labor leaders in the 
complexities of modern economic life. 

An honest-to-goodness dirt farmer chal- 
lenges the Malthusian view of land as 
tending today to keep down food prices 
and hence the opulence of its producers. 
In the February Atlantic Glenn W. Birkett 
argues that food results not only from 
land but from the most efficient use of 
labor on land, and not only from tilled 
land but from the coal and oil and elec- 
tricity that are found on non-tillable. 
Forty years ago food paid for more than 
double the amount of labor it does today; 
the purchasing power of the city worker 
has increased far more rapidly than the 
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cost of necessities, and prosperity for him 
means a demand for luxuries rather than 
for more to eat. Labor has been able to 
buy more by producing less, while the 
farmer buys less because he produces more. 
Yet he is being compelled by adversity to 
limit production, and in time the scarcity 
of food will equalize the cost of its produc- 
tion with that of other forms of work. 


Since Samuel Butler first opined that 
we are becoming slaves to our machines 
a host of observers, from Bernard Shaw 
to Arthur Pound, have pointed to the 
evil effects of a mechanical age upon that 
delicate and restless organism called man. 
Must he be further adapted to the ma- 
chine, asks Frank T. Carlton in the 
March Scientific Monthly, or is it feasible 
to make it a true servant of civilized 
society? The author shows how regular- 
ity and standardization and conformity 
have invaded not only the factory but the 
business world, family life, education, 
and almost every detail of our daily 
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existence. Yet it is conceivable that the 
spirit of man may learn to subject this 
new world of applied science to his own 
higher ends. We are still groping for the 
power and the method. 


New South,’’ a great virgin em. 
pire, can hardly claim to be unrecognized 
these days. For readers of the Review of 
Reviews it is rediscovered by a series of 
enthusiastic yet carefully prepared articles 
from half a dozen Southern leaders in the 
April issue. Wallace Buttrick sets down 
the startling facts of advance in education; 
Edwin Mims of intellectual progress in 
literature and the universities; Clarence 
Poe and others of the South's industrial 
resources and railroad expansion. The 
peculiar value of the recent Duke endow. 
ment for local hospitals in the rural 
Carolinas is explained by W. S. Rankin. 
Florida is of course the spectacular center 
of interest, but North Carolina appears 
to be building on the solidest founds 
tions. 
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Tas Re-Maxine or Tae Nations. By J. H. Nichol- 
son. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1925, pp. xi, 276. $5.00. 

Evrorz Overseas. By James A. Williamson. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1925, 144 pp. 
$1.00. 

Tur ReawaKENING oF THE AND OTHER 
Appresses. By Sir Valentine Chirol, Yusuke 
Tsurumi and Sir James Arthur Salter. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1925, 176 pp. 
$2.00. 

Tue Heart or Arayavarta. By the Earl of Ronald- 
shay. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925, 
PP. xvii, 262. $5.00. 
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Tas Punjas Pgasanr. By Malcolm L. Darling. 
London: The Oxford University Press, 1925, pp. 
xxii, 298. $4.50. 
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By C. M. MacInnes. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1925, pp. X, 175. 
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Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925, 390 pp. $5.00. 

Wesr or tae Paciric. By Ellsworth Huntington. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1925, pp. 
xv and 453. $4.50. 
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Country Lirs m Sours Cama. By D. H. Kulp. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, 1925; pp. xxx and 367. 


It is becoming a truism that the Great 
War shook the foundations of the entire 
world. Everywhere there is a feverish 
unrest, a striving for new adjustments of 
thought and things. This view is left 
clearly upon the mind of the reader of 
Nicholson's Remaking of the Nations. This 
is the fruit of his travels on the Kahn 
Foundation in 1922. He pictures not 
only post-war Europe, but also the eco- 
nomic, political and cultural penetration 
of East by West, the outstanding types of 
Oriental religions and the struggle for 
national unity in Egypt, China, India and 
elsewhere. He found everywhere that 
old life values were undergoing modifica- 
tion, and that nowhere were existing 
values considered final or existing institu- 
tions permanent. He found world civili- 
zation in a process of unprecedented 
change. The impact of diverse cultural 
currents, particularly of western science 
on Asiatic religious, philosophical and 
ethical systems, has set up a striving for 
self-consistency, for a new psychic integra- 
tion. If ours is an era of nationalism, 
patriotism and race consciousness, Nichol- 
son finds it is also an era of world-wide 
reaction. He noted India’s return to the 
spirit of the Vedas, China’s revival of 
Confucianism and Japan's of Buddhism, 
Europe’s Neo-Catholicism, and the West's 
attack upon the complacent orthodoxies 
of science. He has written a worth- 
while book (the only poor chapter is 
on America) through which one can 
make a trip around the world at slight 
expense in a short time and see more 
than most travellers are able to discern. 

It becomes increasingly evident that 
the matter-of-course rule of oriental by 
occidental peoples and the equally com- 
placement submission of the former has 


come to an end. While this affects the 
future of the British Empire more than 
any other great power, it marks a new 
phase of the relation of Europe to not. 
Europe. The story of European expan. 
sion—Spanish, Portugese, French, Dutch, 
English and American, is told briefly but 
vividly in Williamson’s Europe Overseas, 
Like the other volumes of The World's 
Manuals it contains a sketchy but in. 
teresting and significant study of a great 
theme. One wonders why the map of 
Africa should show the boundaries of 
1914. One would have read another dozen 
pages on the present and the future. 

But for certain phases of the latter one 
may turn to The Awakening of the Orient, 
one of the Williamstown Institute of Poli- 
tics Publications. All but the intimately 
informed will derive great enlightenment 
from Sir Valentine Chirol’s two addres 
ses on ‘The Reawakening of the Orient” 
and “The Great Indian Experiment.” 
Written from a mildy pro-British view- 
point they are nevertheless worthwhile 
studies in the evolution of a new social 
consciousness. There follow two essays 
by Yusuke Tsurumi on the liberal, the 
industrial-labor, and the farm-tenant 
movements in Japan. Together they con- 
stitute a review of recent political and 
social trends showing clearly how the 
ancient regime has been inevitably modi- 
fied by the vigorous impingement of new 
forces. Like Chirol this author also 
stresses the effects of the Great Wat. 
Written from the liberal as distinguished 
from the radical viewpoint these essays 
constitute an argument for the wisdom 
of progressive public policy as the safe 
middle-ground between an out-worn com 
servatism and a growing radicalism. 
This second volume also contains two 
readable but not significant lectures on the 
economic recovery of the world and the 
réle of economic competition as a cause 
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of war. It is argued that political 
factors, such as pride of race or nationality, 
have impeded the operation of healing 
economic forces and that future peace 
depends on some liquidation of nationalis- 
tic sentiment, the further separation of 
governments from the international com- 
mercial activities of their citizens and 
the organization of international agencies 
and policies for the handling of such tick- 
lish problems as migration, raw materials 
and tariffs. 

The other volumes on India are first- 
rate sociological studies of conditions 
affecting Bengal and the Punjab. The 
Heart of Aryavarta by the former Governor 
of Bengal is a study of the origins and 
evolution of Hindu culture and of the 
conflict now raging in Indian thought 
and emotion between the rising race con- 
sciousness which would preserve and 


revivify the indigenous culture and the 


desire to share with the West the 
advantages of modern science and in- 
dustry. Though the third volume ina 
series by this author, it is by itself a 
very enlightening contribution to present 
psychological states and their cultural 
background. The significance of the con- 
ception of unity and of the ideal of renun- 
ciation and the tremendous explosive 
power contained in appeals to ancient 
values as against the West are made clear 
and leave a vivid realization of the ex- 
treme gravity of the present state of 
affairs. Against such a background the 
novel by F. A. Steel is more understandable 
and doubly significant. Here the con- 
flict of cultures takes on the appealing 
form of the love conflicts of a talented 
Hindu maiden educated in the West. One 
wonders, however, whether Miss Steel 
has not unduly exaggerated the barbarisms 
of Kali worship and the dangers of Bol- 
shevist propaganda. Perhaps not. 

Like the other studies of India here 
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noted, that by Mr. Darling of the Indian 
Civil Service leaves one in no doubt of a 
profound difference in Hindu as com- 
pared with occidental psychology, both 
individual and social. ‘‘East is East 
and West is West,’’ although both Ronald- 
shay and Darling do not despair of a final 
integration of desirable elements of 
western culture with a renewed Hinduism. 
Darling’s portrayal of the life of the 
Punjab peasant with his attachment to 
his religion, his family and his land, his 
keen interest in politics, his entangle- 
ment by and his hatred of the money 
lender gives the concrete aspect of Ronald- 
shay’s abstract study. In last analysis 
the basic trouble with the Punjab peasant 
is his childlike attachment to religious 
beliefs which compel him to marry shortly 
after puberty and to involve himself in 
deep debt in order to marry off his 
daughter. The author's statement that 
the population of ‘India increased over 
100,000,000 from 1872 to 1921 is doubt- 
less over the mark. But there is pos- 
sibility of improvement. The war service 
of 500,000 Punjabis, most of them in 
Europe, constitutes a factor whose im- 
portance, the author says, cannot be 
exaggerated. The standard of life is 
rising and with it postponement of the 
age of marriage. Agricultural codpera- 
tion is learning how to cope with the 
money lender. Education is being made 
compulsory. New methods of agriculture 
are being introduced. Will steady ad- 
vance be made from the age-old life of 
the village to a new and enlightened 
community or will seething emotions 
break out in forms which will end in 
deeper poverty and superstition? 

This is only one of many of the un- 
solved problems within the British Em- 
pire. Professor MacInnes devotes over 
ninety pages of his small volume to India 
with her trend toward self-government 
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her relations with other colonies, es- 
pecially the status of her subjects in other 
parts of the Empire. His is essentially a 
study in the present evolution of the 
British Empire toward greater unity or 
toward dissolution. There can be little 
doubt that this Empire is today the most 
important political force making for the 
stability and advancement of civilization. 
It is, however, a league of nations within 
itself and thus confronted with the diffi- 
cult problem of preserving and enhancing 
a spirit of unity of the whole while per- 
mitting a free development of individu- 
ality among the parts. This volumegives 
an excellent brief account of recent prog- 
ress and present problems. 

The story of New Zealand by Mr. 
Reeves, who for many years was closely 
identified with its political and economic 
life, is at once a history and a work of 
literature. The present volume is a revi- 
sion of a work first published in 1898. It 
has been largely rewritten and chapters on 
recent events added by Cecil J. Wray. 
It is an interesting and informing volume 
valuable chiefly for its intimate historical 
record. 

Professor Huntington has established 
an enviable reputation for the writing of 
numerous interesting books. This latest 
is a record of six months travel to and 
from the Second Pan-American Pacific 
Science Congress in Australia in 1923. 
There was a month in Japan, a week in 
Chosen, a stop at the Philippines, seven 
weeks in Australia, two in Java and five 
in China. The time seems short enough, 
but Professor Huntington is an experi- 
enced observer, has a remarkably quick 
mind with no little imagination and a 
penchant for social philosophizing. As 
compared with Nicholson there is little 
attention to political movements, relig- 
ious revolutions and broader social trans- 
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and the thorny problems growing out of 


formations, but a wealth of lively detail 
that gives intimate and illuminating pic- 
tures of the life of the people. There are 
also informing pages on Japan's industrial 
outlook, Java's population problem, the 
operation of natural selection in China, 
the climatic obstacles and the minimum 
wage in Australia. To the reviewer 
Huntington seems substantially correct in 
his repeated emphasis on the selective 
operation of natural and social conditions. 
He may be correct also in the emphasis on 
“temperament” which this journey leads 
him to think is an hereditary character 
of profound importance in determining 
the type of social life and shaping the 
social tradition. ‘“The main addition to 
my own stock of ideas has been a new 
realization of the fundamental part played 
by temperament.’’ ‘Temperament rivals, 
and perhaps, transcends, all other condi- 
tions in determining the status of a 
people."" Moreover, he thinks this 
quality is due to the joint effects of hered- 
ity and climate. There will be few 
sociologists ready to accept so simple an 
explanation. The ‘gracious, artistic tem- 
perament”’ of the Japanese, the ‘‘econom- 
ical thrifty, and outspoken temperament” 
of the Chinese, etc. are due to as complex 
a set of causes as one may assign to any 
major feature of a culture. 
Professor Kulp has set a new standard 
for studies of the local community. 
Taking advantage of special entrée through 
trained native assistants he made a study 
ef Phenix Village, near Canton. His 
plan of study presents a thoroughly 
matured sociological investigation of the 
regional setting, the ethnic and biological 
factors, and the political and cultural 
aspects of this community of 650 persons. 
Based as it is on the work of many social 
surveyors in this country and on that of 
anthropologist and social psychologist, it 
is imbued with a significance and meaning 
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seldom found in such local studies. His 
work is not only a model survey but an 
important contribution to our knowledge 
of village life in China. It is the most 
intimate study of the institution of famil- 
ism as it exists in China yet made by a 
trained sociologist. 
F. H. Hanxins. 


InrerNaTIoNaL Economic By William 
Smith Culbertson. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1925. xviii, 573 pp. $4.00. 


In the field of international relations and 
economics Dr. Culbertson’s book is one 
of the most useful and substantial that has 
come from the American press for some 
time. It should go a long way towards 
disillusioning those who still think that 
diplomacy is an insidious game of intrigue 
invatiably resulting in disaster. The ap- 
proach to the subject is by no means or- 
thodox, and the author does not concern 
himself with the history or methods of 
international negotiation. What inter- 
ests him is the subject matter of modern 
diplomacy, and in a rather brilliant first 
chapter he sketches the background of 
modern inter-state relations—the eco- 
nomic conditions resulting from the pro- 
found changes of the nineteenth century. 
In great detail he examines the outstand- 
ing problems of the day: commercial 
treaties, tariffs and preference, the closed 
door, questions arising from the pos- 
session of colonial territory, and the large 
issues of raw materials, foreign invest- 
ments and shipping. What makes Dr. 
Culbertson’s contribution particularly in- 
structive is, in the first place his tremen- 
dous fund of information, and the command 
of historical data, and in the second his 
rather unusual breadth of view. As an 
official of the state department he has had 
every opportunity to exploit the mass of 
statistical information and has the state- 
ments of policy issued by his own and 
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other countries at his finger tips. He was 
undoubtedly the logical man for the work. 
But unlike most officials he has not be- 
come blind to the point of view of others. 
One should say rather that his experience 
has awakened him to ar: unrivalled appre- 
ciation of the problems at issue. Those 
who like to have the author relegate 
himself entirely to the background will 
be disappointed in the book. It is ob- 
jective, but not in the sense that it is 
wooden. It is written with a purpose, 
and the writer seizes every opportunity to 
express his opinion of the policies he is 
describing. He finds himself forced to the 
conclusion that we have insufficient inter- 
national government and attempts to 
show that all talk of peace is futile so 
long as the fundamental sources of friction 
are not removed: ‘The fault lies not with 
any nation or with any class but with the 
world system in which nations are now 
involved—a system which emphasizes 
mercantilist rights and extreme doctrines 
of sovereignty in fields to which they do 
not legitimately apply and which conse- 
quently leave human conduct in large 
areas under a state of anarchy”’ (p. 21). 
He is merciless in the exposition of our 
own shortcomings, and decisively con- 
demns our conditional most-favored na- 
tion policy, our closed door in the Philip- 
pines, etc. On the other hand he is 
eminently fair to others, recognizing that 
in pre-war days the Germans consistently 
maintained the open door in their colonies 
while the French did not. In another 
connection he points out that the French 
were among those who sinned most seri- 
ously in devoting the capital of their 
nationals to the furthering of rather du- 
bious political aims. Culbertson cer- 
tainly cannot be accused of shrinking from 
the conclusions forced upon him by the 
facts. The only weakness of the book is 
one which is unfortunately too common 
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among American writers. The author is 
never so sure of himself in the field of 
European history as he might be, and is 
too apt to rely on mediocre secondary 
sources. On page 205 Alexander of Russia 
rather than Metternich should have been 
described as the prime mover in the effort 
to regain the Spanish colonies for the 
mother country. In the same connection 
the author does not state the British 
policy quite accurately. He forgets that 
Canning himself was quite ready to see the 
colonies and Spain reconciled. In his 
discussion of the future of the Portuguese 
colonies and the Bagdad Railway Agree- 
ment of 1914 (pp. 218-219, 377) he would 
have done better to consult Brandenburg: 


Czecnostovaxia. A Survey or Economic anp Socian 
Conprtions. Edited by Dr. Josef Gruber, Profes- 
sor of Economics at the Charles University in 
Prague. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1924. 256 pp. $2.50. 


HEN the new republic of Czecho- 
slovakia was created late in 
1918, its leaders faced an im- 
pending land revolution and a restless 
urban proletariat, exhausted by war and 
in the throes of an acute, unemployment 
crisis. Added to this was the unreason- 
ing, sentimental regard with which the 
common man regarded Russia. In this 
new state of little over 133 million inhab- 
itants—in which besides Czechoslovaks 
lived also Germans, Magyars and Poles— 
the immediate problem was to take care 
of 267,000 unemployed, 170,000 war in- 
valids, 110,000 widows, 180,000 orphans 
and 65,000 mothers and fathers of soldiers 
who had lost their lives. 
To clear the air, President T. G. Ma- 
saryk, who needs no introduction to 
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Von Bismarck zum Weltkrieg than to rely 
entirely on the colored Lichnowsky Mem- 
orandum. To the reviewer's knowledge 
Morocco was never under Turkish suze- 
rainty (p. 278). The Agadir incident 
took place in 1911, not in 1909 (p. 280) 
and it may well be doubted whether the 
German policy was largely conditioned 
by the Mannesmann interests (p. 376). 
Finally, in connection with the financial 
aspects of the Franco-Russian Alliance, 
the writer might have found very interest- 
ing corroboratory material in the Mar- 
gaine report of 1919, which appears to 
have escaped the notice of most authors. 
L. Lanozr. 


Clark University. 


sociologists, coined two very apt slogans 
which have remained until today the 
guide-lines of Czechoslovak internal pol- 
icy: ‘‘Social Reform, not Social Revolu- 
tion’’ and ‘‘De-Austrianize and Re-educate 
the People.”’ 

This little volume is gotten up by gov- 
ernment officials and professors, each 
expert in his own field, tracing in broad 
outlines population, agriculture, forestry, 
land reform, coal, water-power, industries, 
foreign trade, commercial and customs 
policy, railways, postal service, banking, 
currency, government finance, labor legis- 
lation, social welfare, child welfare, 
housing and crime. The attempt is made 
to contrast old pre-war conditions with 
those which exist at present. Of parti- 
cular interest to sociologists may be cited 
the chapters on land reform, social wel- 
fare, child welfare, housing and crime. 

The land reform was planned “‘strictly 
on an evolutionary and constructive basis, 
without any economic and social upheay- 
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als, so that it might become one of the 
mainstays of the liberated country.” 
The pressure of land-hunger may be 
illustrated by the fact that in Bohemia 
_seven-cights of the population had no 
land at all. Something like 151 land- 
owners held 28.31 per cent of the area of 
the country and 373,088 owners held less 
than one-hundredth part of it. Political 
and nationalistic factors entered into an 
already difficult economic and social 
problem when it is remembered that a 
foreign-speaking nobility had been en- 
camped upon the soil as a result of the 
confiscations without compensation car- 
ried out by the Habsburgs after the Battle 
of White Mountain (1620). The land 
reform with compensation has proceeded, 
on the whole, in a sober, steady fashion. 
A land revolution has been avoided. All 
big estates were not destroyed, especially 
not those which were economically neces- 
sary. Farms of 370 acres are allowed, 
while infinitesimal farms are being in- 
creased to about 15 to 30 acres. A satis- 
fied small peasantry is thus being created. 

Important to the social scientist who 
can see in these new states a laboratory, 
which seldom, if ever, has presented it- 
self in history, is the labor legislation 
undertaken by Czechoslovakia. The long 
standing demand of the urban proletariat 
for the eight-hour day was satisfied by 
the Law of December 19, 1918. ‘“The 
| passage of the law was unanimous, both 
the representatives of labor and the re- 
presentatives of capital and agriculture 
recognizing its necessity.’’ Austrian laws 
provided a maximum of 11 hours in fac- 
tories with 1 hour overtime; 9 hours in 
mines with 3 hours overtime; there was no 
limit in agricultural and commercial es- 
tablishments. The new law provided 
for 8 hours in a day, 48 hours in a week, 
ot 192 hours in four weeks for all cate- 
gories of labor. In cases of seasonal work 
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and especially in agriculture and in the 
building industry, overtime is allowed on 
application to the boards of labor, but 
not to exceed 2 hours a day in not more 
than 20 weeks or 240 hours in a year. 
Pauses in working-days, Sunday rest, 
limited night work for men over 18 and 
night work for women only in the ex- 
ceptional cases of public interest were 
provided for. Children under 14 cannot 
be gainfully employed in factories nor 
under 1o in light house and agricultural 
work. This law, it may be observed, 
stabilized labor conditions at a time when 
grave unrest was present, and signified the 
cessation of labor conflicts along these 
lines. Its ultimate triumph will depend 
not on Czechoslovak legislation, but on 
its triumph in countries with which 
Czechoslovakia must compete. 

The large number of unemployed men- 
tioned above brought no small task to the 
new Ministry of Social Welfare and no 
slight strain upon the overburdened bud- 
get. However, as trade and industry 
picked up, the numbers of unemployed 
decreased. After 1922 the Ghent system 
was introduced, and unemployment doles 
were to be paid in equal shares by labor 
organizations and the state. 

After various temporary measures were 
resorted to to take care of war invalids, 
the Law of January 25, 1922 fixed the basic 
allotments to war sufferers, whose earn- 
ing capacity had been reduced to 55 per 
cent. Elaborate details were perfected 
to put them on their feet so far as possible. 

The sweating system was attacked by 
the Law of June 17, 1920 by the establish- 
ment of district and central committees 
appointed by the Ministry of Social Wel- 
fare, consisting of three employers, three 
employees and three neutral experts. 
These committees mediate in all conflicts 
between employers and the employed. 
The central committees act as appellate 
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bodies and review the decisions of the 
district committees. They also issue rules 
regulating wages. 

The new republic went some distance 
in the direction of the democratization of 
industry when by the Law of February 
25, 1920, district and local miners councils 
were established. On August 12, 1921 a 
similar law was passed for councils in all 
factories or industrial establishments hav- 
ing over 30 permanent employees. These 
are advisory bodies and are not authorized 
to interfere in the management of the 
factories. 

As the Austro-Hungarian laws for social 
insurance were both obsolete and incom- 
plete, a complete system of social insurance 
is now being worked out. However, 
owing to fiscal reasons, it was found im- 
possible to adopt a general system of 
national insurance however desirable it 
might be. Until a complete system of 
social insurance is adopted, a series of 
laws has been passed providing for com- 
pulsory insurance against sickness of all 
persons (including agricultural wage 
workers) performing labor or service or 
apprenticeship; sick benefits for women in 
childbed; compulsory insurance for fami- 
lies; and increased old age pensions. 

In regard to child welfare progress has 
been made by laws for the protection of 
illegitimate children and children under 
the care of strangers. Public supervision 
is extended to all children below 14 years 
of age living outside of their own family. 
Administrative measures are now being 
taken to divide the state into 21 districts 
for the purpose of administering social 
welfare and for financial purposes. These 
districts are to receive support from the 
State Treasury. Steps are also being taken 
to revise provisions in the existing code 
for the protection of children. The ad- 
ministration of relief for the poor is to be 
supported more and more in the future by 
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higher units of the state administration 
in the case of communes unable adequately 
to take care of their poor. Finally, 
a thorough-going reform of the penal code 
is in process of preparation. Its aim is to 
establish a modern and uniform system 
of criminal jurisprudence throughout the 
Republic. 

Perhaps, in passing, it may not be amiss 
to mention that more attention might 
have been devoted in the book to the 
problems of nationalities as they work 
themselves out in existing economic and 
social conditions. While the difficulty 
of gathering accurate statistics faces even 
government officials in such problems, a 
large number of English readers would 
prefer to have had at least a sober, official 
statement on these matters than the cur 
rent uncritical propaganda of German and 
Magyar partisans. 

Viewed as a whole, the volume makes 
it very clear that the people of the 
Czechoslovak Republic have gotten down 
to work with a firm will and with com- 
mendable intelligence. The book is a 
record of real achievement along economic 
and social lines and contains much hope 
for the future. To the sociologist and the 
economist, it may present many important 
suggestions and clues. 


A Pourricat anp Sociat History or Tas Unrirep 
States. Vol. I, from 1492-1828, by Homer C. 
Hockett; and Vol. II from 1829-1925, by Arthur 
M. Schlesinger. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1925. xiii, 438; xv, 576 pp. 

Tae Growrs or THe Unrirep Sratss. By Ralph 
Volney Harlow. New York: Henry Holt and 


Company, 1925. xv, 862 pp. 


A few years ago the average college 
text-book in United States history was aa 
incomplete collection of facts on a few of 
the less important phases of the subject— 
such, for example, as those dealing with 
the military and political incidents. Even 
these were given a skeptical reception by 
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the older orthodox historians if they were 
current or near current happenings. 
Nothing approaching authentic history, 
they believed, could be satisfactorily 
recorded until some time elapsed after 
the death of those who had participated 
in the events. And in the presentation 
of admitted historical incidents, under- 
lying forces which shaped and directed 
them were all but ignored. As a rule 
the human element was subtracted from 
the recorded narrative. 

This attitude has been modified. 
Apostles of the ‘‘New History’’ have been 
so successful in spreading their propaganda 
during the last few years that a distinct 
change in historical text-book writing 
has resulted. While we are still far from 
the ideal, even a cursory comparison of the 
new with the old will show that it has 
been extended to many phases of the sub- 
ject. The style is more inviting. Em- 
phasis has been shifted. The content has 
beenextended. Military events have been 
pushed into the background. Political 
affairs have been interpreted usually in 
the light of contemporary social and 
economic influences. Interests of the 
people have been studied somewhat as 
forces in history making. An authentic 
record of ‘current events’’ has been at- 
tempted, and some effort made to indicate 
their significance. 

Some exemplifications of these changes 
may be found in the volumes under review. 
Of the three Professor Schlesinger’s ap- 
proaches more nearly the demands made 
by advanced scholarship. He is not only 
more familiar with the material but he 
has given more thought to the subject. 
The result is a more mature narrative; a 
more completely rounded presentation of 
the subject. One of the tests of writers 
of historical text-books in United States 
History is to be found in their treatment 
of recent occurrences. In this field Pro- 
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fessor Schlesinger reveals the qualities of 
the trained workman. His personal feel- 
ings are under too complete control at 
times, and in the midst of contemporary 
passsions and prejudices he maintains a 
degree of sanity not commonly found 
among those who have written on that 
period. The charming personality and 
fascinating carreer of Theodore Roosevelt 
have as little effect upon the writer's 
poise and self-control as do the more pro- 
saic personalities of Warren G. Harding 
and Calvin Coolidge. The same absence 
of bias characterizes his account of Amer- 
ica’s participation in the World War. 

Professor Schlesinger’s style is usually 
determined by the character of his theme. 
Roosevelt supports his reform measures 
“‘with all the evangelistic fervor and bull- 
dog tenacity of his dynamic nature,’’ and 
“his virile personality and pungent ut- 
terances helped to dramatize, in the com- 
mon mind, the struggle between the forces 
of democracy and of special privilege.” 
Woodrow Wilson “‘possessed a literary 
style, which made of his messages and 
speeches fine tapestries woven of noble and 
luminous phrases.’’ Warren G. Harding 
is characterized as a man of ‘‘modest and 
conciliatory temperament and ordinary 
ability,"" whose ‘‘elevation was hailed 
with satisfaction by countless persons who 
sought relief from an aggressive per- 

Despite its admirable qualities the re- 
viewer leaves Professor Schlesinger’s vol- 
ume somewhat disappointed. There is 
lacking the courageous interpretation and 
some of the freshness of presentation 
which he had expected to find from the 
author of New View Points in American 
History. 

Professor Hockett’s volume, which is 
the first of the two composing A Political 
and Social History of the United States, is not 
strikingly different from others that have 
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covered the same field. In 398 pages of 
subject matter including the period from 
1492 to 1828, he has given 224 to that 
period preceding the establishing of the 
national government. In the 174 pages 
devoted to the national era we find the 
old familiar material presented with little 
of that ‘‘new charm"’ by which he justi- 
fies a ‘‘twice told tale.’’ The account of 
social influences is not as complete as the 
title of the work would justify one to 
expect. He has not read as widely nor 
has he given as much thought to the sub- 
ject as his colleague has. Indeed his 
bibliographical notes contain omissions 
which can hardly be excused on the ground 
that he confines his references to ‘‘a rather 
severely restricted list of secondary 
works,”’ 

Professor Harlow is clearly infatuated 
with the idea of making his subject in- 
teresting to college students. The cold, 
stern, puritanical presentation of history 
is successfully avoided, Old materials 
and interpretations have been set to a 
sort of jazz style of narration, and one 
finds himself carried through the principal 
events between the fifteenth and twenti- 
eth centuries with something of the gusto 
the author experienced in writing the 
volume. It is evident that he has read 
extensively and has exerted himself to 
gather spicy illustrations with which to 
enliven his narrative. The reviewer 
predicts for the volume a cordial recep- 
tion by the audience for whom it was 
intended. 

A quality common to the three volumes 
is a commendable handling of American 
foreign affairs. The authors have broken 
through the line of demarcation within 
which the advocates of isolation have at- 
tempted to confine the interests of the 
United States and have recognized, at 
least by implication, the influences which 
« contact with foreign nations have had 
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upon the growth of the country. This is 
encouraging. 


CarpinaL Goopwin, 
Mills College. 


America in CrviuizaTion. By Ralph E. Turner, 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1925. xvi, 411 pp, 


$4.00. 


America in Civilization embraces a con- 
siderably wider scope than its title im- 
plies. Its aim is to introduce the fresh- 
man college student ‘‘to life as life has 
been disclosed by the natural and social 
sciences; to make him conscious of his 
relations to other people in society; and 
also to indicate to him how these relations 
happen to be as they are, and what the 

ses and forces affecting them may 
be (preface). This is the first book in 
the nature of a text for ‘‘orientation” 
courses in the social sciences which makes 
any considerable effort to present al/ the 
classes of influence tending to shape life, 

The book may be thought of a com- 
prehending five parts, though it is pub 
lished with only chapter divisions. The 
scheme of organization results from the 
author’s conception of life as affected by 
three sets of forces: (4) the physical en- 
vironment (chapter 3); (4) original nature 
or the biological heritage (chapter 4); 
and (c) the social heritage (chapters § 
to 10). The first two chapters are intro 
ductory, the very first stating the aims and 
problems and the second the theory of 
evolution. Chapters eleven and twelve 
apply the ideas developed in the earlier 
chapters specifically to American life in 
its individual (chapter 11) and _ social 
(chapter 12) aspects. The division deal- 
ing with man’s social heritage includes 
chapter on each of the following: The 
family; economic organization; education; 
religion; political organization; and social 
values. Each chapter is divided roughly 
into four parts: explanation or descrip 
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tion of the activity dealt within the chap- 
ter; discussion of the psychological basis 
of that activity; indication of the histori- 
cal forms which the activity has assumed 
from time to time; and description of the 
form of the activity as it is found in con- 
temporary American experience. 

As to the general plan of the book it 
may be added that bibliographies are co- 
pious. A special list of twenty-eight 
works has been provided, and references 
to specific parts of these books are given 
with each chapter. Although this ma- 
terial is very helpful, it seems that the 
writer has not always been happy in his 
selection of books. His arrangement of 
them is even less successful. Again at 
the end of each chapter is appended a 
longer list of readings for students who 
become interested in some particular sub- 
ject. These bibliographies range in 


length from two to fourteen pages. They 


seem not to have been very carefully 
selected, though they include most of the 
leading books on the subjects. Little 
effort has been spent on arrangement of 
these book lists, and the number of mis- 
takes in authors’ names, in titles, and in 
dates of publication give further evidence 
that little care has been exercised on this 
part of the work. 

As whole the book is successful. 
From the point of view of subject-matter, 
it represents, to quote one of the reviewer's 
colleagues, ‘‘an extraordinary synthesis."’ 
The contents are drawn from numerous 
fields, and by and large are remarkably 
accurate. There are, it is true, certain 
inaccuracies in matters of detail. Ex- 
amples are found in the author's explana- 
tion of ‘economic distribution”’ (p. 129); 
in his conception of the commercial rev- 
olution (p. 136); and in his speaking of 
the United Mine Workers (p. 156) as co- 
ordinate with the American Federation 
of Labor (to select from only that part 


of the subject-matter with which the rev- 
iewer is most intimately acquainted). 
Moreover the book is teachable, despite 
the fact that, in many passages, the style 
is unnecessarily heavy. It certainly stim- 
ulates thought on the part of students 
in the reviewer's classes in Emory Uni- 
versity where it is being satisfactorily 
used as a text. 

The most important shortcoming that 
occurs to the reviewer is poor arrangement 
of details. Examples of a bibliographical 
character have already been given; an 
instance from the text is the mixing of two 
kinds of classifications of the family (pp. 
111, 112). Another wellnigh indefensible 
defect is the occasional use of a string of 
words merely for rhetorical effect (espe- 
cially on pages 393-395). But the work 
constitutes the first real text for orienta- 
tion courses in social science. 

James W. Martin. 

Emory University. 


Tug Inpasrructists Union: Rupimen:s ov Pourri- 
Scrgnce ror THE American Crrizen. By 
William McDougall. Boston: Little, Brown & 


Co., 1925. ix,249pp. $2.50. 


In the preface to this, the second of a 
series of books dealing with American 
nationalism, Professor McDougall says: 
“I must confess to a conservative bias. I 
have a great admiration for and sympathy 
with America as it was in the bygone 
years; and I am conscious of a desire that 
the America of the future shall retain 
some semblance of the America of the 
past.’’ Those to whom such a prejudice 
is anathema, will certainly not like the 
book; but those whom such a confession 
does not frighten away will find that Pro- 
fessor McDougall’s admiration by no 
means blinds him to grave defects in the 
body politic. 

The argument begins with a discussion 
of what constitutes a nation. Avoiding 
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the pitfalls of definition, Professor Mc- 
Dougal sets forth his ideas by a descrip- 
tion of the ideal nation, an ideal never 
wholly reached, but toward which differ- 
ent nations have more or less closely ap- 
proximated. He makes an excellent case 
for the current American belief that the 
ideal nation must be democratic. More of 
a challenge to ordinary American thinking 
is his twofold test of national greatness; 
that on the one hand a nation should pos- 
sess a general diffusion of the comforts 
of life among all classes, that is, private 
greatness; and on the other hand, that it 
should maintain a high place in the world, 
judged not only by power, but equally by 
a generous and courageous use of that 
power, and by high intellectual and aes- 
theticachievements. Professor McDougall 
believes that an autocratically governed 
country may more readily excel in public 
greatness, but that high achievement in 
individual well-being is attainable only 
by a democracy; and that whereas the 
autocracy can acquire private greatness 
only by making itself over into a de- 
mocracy, the democracy which has al- 
ready acquired private greatness may by 
further effort add public greatness. 

This abstract discussion of what makes 
a nation is followed by a consideration of 
the different racial and environmental 
factors involved in the development of 
the United States. The most valuable 
portion of the book is that which analyzes 
present-day perils to the nation. Under 
the head of disrupting influences, the 
author considers excessive immigration, 
religious differences, and the negro prob- 
lem. The danger from immigration he 
believes has been met, and that the pres- 
ent restrictive policy will be maintained. 
On the religious side, the danger which he 
apprehends is not, strictly speaking, due 
to differences, but rather to the possibility 
of Roman Catholic political domination. 
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However one may feel on this question, 
the candid reader will respect the good- 
tempered courage with which it is dis- 
cussed. Here again the author is opti- 
mistic; he believes that political domina- 
tion is impossible with restricted immi- 
gration, and that only where domination 
is possible, is Roman Catholicism a 
menace. 

The negro problem, on the other hand, 
in the author's opinion is a real and in- 
creasing danger to national progress. His 
discussion of it is thoughtful and original, 
and it deserves attention if not agreement, 
He rudely challenges the usual American 
boast that we, of all nations, are free 
from caste, by the assertion: ‘They 
(colored people) form a caste more rigidly 
marked off and separated from their fellow 
citizens than any caste of India."’ Profes- 
sor MacDougall sees three possible atti- 
tudes toward this problem. The first, 
held by the great majority of white 
people, is that of laissez faire, combined 
with a hope of doing away with some of 
the worst evils, such as lynching. This 
attitude can succeed only if the negroes 
remain in the distinct minority, and 
politically undisciplined. Professor Mc 
Dougall points out that the restriction of 
immigration is likely to have both 4 
relative and an absolute effect in increas 
ing the numbers of the colored race— 
absolute, since the greater difficulty of 
getting common laborers will tend to 
make them more prosperous. One sent 
ence in this connection is worth quoting: 
“It is necessary resolutely to face the 
unpalatable fact that, under modern con- 
ditions, the race is not to the strong and 
the ambitious, but rather to those that 
are poor in spirit yet obstinately fertile.” 
The second attitude toward this problem 
lies in an acceptance of the melting-pot 
theory, that is, that the negroes should be 
amalgamated with the whites to form 4 
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new race. Such a policy is humane; if 
accepted by the nation it would be prac- 
tical and fairly rapid; and it is thorough- 
going. Professor McDougall rejects it, 
however, for two reasons. First, our 
very incomplete knowledge of racial 
biology gives no adequate grounds for 
confidence in the results of an experi- 
ment which, once undertaken, could 
never be reversed. And second, even if 
desirable, a policy of amalgamation would 
be so repugnant to the feelings of the 
majority that any attempt to apply it 
would exacerbate race antagonism. 

In treating the third possibility, that of 
segregation, Professor McDougall dis- 
misses the first form—local segregation 
within each state and city—as merely a 
compromise with laissez faire, a ghetto 
policy which engenders hardship and ill- 
feeling. As the only hope of a solution, 


he puts forward the policy of thorough- 


going segregation. He advocates, as ‘‘an 
act of justice far surpassing any hitherto 
achieved by any nation’’ that the United 
States should purchase, either in the 
southern part of our own country or else- 
where, a tract capable of supporting fifteen 
or twenty million people. ‘“There such 
conditions, social political, and eco- 
nomic, must be created that the territory 
will strongly attract the colored people 
of America. They must be encouraged, 
aided, and supported, by all the resources 
of White America, to seize the opportu- 
nity to build up a Negro civilization in 
the territory assigned to them. And, 
though at first they must be guided and 
protected by the American Government, 
they must be assured of complete inde- 
pendence when and if they shall demand 
it with an authentic voice."’ The diffi- 
culties in the way of such a solution are 
tremendous; but one who has read Pro- 
fessor McDougall’s argument (of which 

is review gives an inadequate idea) 
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will be reluctant to pronounce them 
insuperable. 

The book concludes with a chapter 
entitled ‘‘America Among the Nations.” 
This will hardly be palatable to One 
Hundred Percenters, yet it is expressed 
with no less courtesy than straightfor- 
wardness. In brief, the author accuses 
the United States of having failed to bear 
that part in the world which her power 
and propsperity demand, in other words, 
to grow up. He excuses her failings hith- 
erto, on the ground that she was young, 
but claims that this excuse ought not to 
be invoked any longer. 

The style of the book is very uneven. 
Some whole chapters are written in simple 
and vigorous language; but other sections 
suggest Fourth of July oratory. ‘‘Path- 
less forests,"’ ‘‘smiling fields,’’ ‘‘simple 
piety,”’ and the like, give an undeserved 
impression of mere flag-waving. There is 
also a regrettable tendency to call names; 
all who oppose nationalism are ‘‘superior 
persons’’ (with quotation marks); those 
in whom patriotism has a tinge of chau- 
vinism are coarse and ignorant, vulgar 
and stupid. 

The most serious defect of the book is 
suggested in the above phrases. The kind 
of nationalism which Professor McDoug- 
all praises has much to commend it; but 
he fails to establish his case that all 
history has been a struggle for recognition 
of the nationalistic principle, and his 
excellent program of internationalism is 
weakened by an insistence that nations as 
we know them are the ultimate type. 
The nature of the book hardly calls for 
a thorough treatment of political evolu- 
tion, but it is unfortunate to use a false 
reading of the past as a basis for prophecy- 
ing the future. 

All in all, the book succeeds very well 
in its avowed object. It is clear, honest, 
and thoughtful. It displays little origi- 
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nality; but—whatever the cover jacket 
may say—the author makes no claim to 
any. It is probable, however, that his 
sympathetic attitude will give his criti- 
cisms more weight with the average reader 
than the sweeping diatribes of many more 
profound critics. 
ANTHONY Dexter. 

Skidmore College. 


ENGLAND CN THE Eve or tae INpustriat Revotu- 
tion. By Louis W. Moffit. New York: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1925. xxi, 312 pp. $3.50 


It is perhaps because so much of our 
economic history has been written by 
economists rather than by historians that 
the predominant field of interest has 
always been the period since the Indus- 
trial Revolution. The historian, often 
with more or less of an antiquarian’s 
interest, dips into all periods of history; 
the economist in many cases turns to 
economic history to secure an explana- 
tion of the present economic organization. 
Undoubtedly, the transformation that oc- 
curred in England in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries laid the 
basis of our present material culture. 
Still, its effects are apt to be exaggerated, 
or only imperfectly understood, in pro- 
portion as we fail to make ourselves fa- 
miliar with the characteristics of the 
period immediately preceding it. With 
the history of that period asa background, 
the Industrial Revolution becomes the 
culmination of a series of changes that 
began many years before, with the devel- 
opment of commerce, the growth of a 
surplus agriculture, and the rise of such 
urban centers as London. 

The present book is a study of the back- 
ground of the Industrial Revolution, con- 
cerned particularly with the period 
1740-1760, its main purpose being to sug- 
gest the way in which the economic or- 
ganization of England was being prepared 
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part of the century. That aim has been, 
on the whole, very successfully fulfilled, 

The full title warns the reader that there 
is ‘‘special reference to Lancashire;’’ this 
narrowing of the field is most noticeable 
in the first half of the book, which deals 
with agricultural and agrarian changes, 
The only two maps included are restricted 
to Lancashire, which seems a bit unfor- 
tunate. The book is almost equally di- 
vided between agriculture and industry; 
it deals not only with economic technique, 
but with the questions of social organiza- 
tion, such as the tenure of land, the con- 
trol of industry, the conditions of labor, 
the problem of poverty. Marketing proe- 
esses, of both agricultural and industrial 
products, are discussed. From this sum- 
mary of the topics covered, it will be 
understood that in less than 280 pages of 
text, many things must be only suggested, 
and brevity must be a constant rule. 

Facts are presented in compact form, 
though not so as to destroy the readability 
of the book. The topic of finance is left 
all but untouched; and transporation is 
very summarily dealt with. Perhaps that 
is the clearest way of indicating the minor 
importance of those phases of economic 
life before the appearance of large-scale 
production. That the dynamic character 
of the period is constantly kept before the 
reader is the surest evidence of the author's 
success. 

A bibliography is included, suggestive 
rather than complete, which would have 
been made more valuable by the addition 
of critical comment. Criticism might be 
made of minor points; there are a few 
places where errors in the manuscript have 
not been checked; and a few quotations 
to which no citations are attached (as, 
for instance, in pages 77, 87, and 160). 
Much more significant is the failure t0 
stress regional differences in the methods 


for the revolutionary changes of the latter 
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by which the cloth industry was carried 
on. A sharper differentiation might well 
have been made between the independent 
domestic system, where the small master 
owned his raw materials and tools and 
earned a profit; and the dependent domes- 
tic system (growing in relative impor- 
tance in the years preceding the Industrial 
Revolution), in which the worker received 
his raw materials and sometimes his tools 
from the merchant employer, who paid 
him a piece-wage for his labor. 

On the whole, the book furnishes a 
very welcome addition to the library of 
the economic historian, in a field as yet 
but little exploited. It will be especially 
useful, as the author hopes, in furnishing 
the student a foundation for the study of 
the Industrial Revolution. 

Mitprep Hartsouen. 

Smith College. 


An Economic History or Russia. By James Mavor. 
and edition. New York: E, P. Dutton and 
Company, 1925. Two volumes, xxxv, 614 pp., 
and xxii, 630 pp. $15.00. 

Russia Topay. New York: International Publishers, 
1925. 284 pp. $1.75. 

It is a source of satisfaction that the 
new edition of Professor Mavor’s Eco- 
nomic History of Russia had appeared 
before his untimely death last October. 
First published eleven years ago, this book 
will probably remain for some time the 
outstanding work in its field for those 
students who do not read the Russian 
language. The emphasis in Professor 
Mavor’s work lies upon agrarian history, 
quite properly so, since the Russian popu- 
lation is even now go per cent agricultural. 
The second volume is divided between the 
development of industry and the course 
of the revolutionary movement in Russia, 
with the stress upon the latter. 

Very few changes have been made in 
the new edition. The Introduction has 
been rewritten and enlarged; notes and 


text have been modified in a few places in 
view of the changed situation resulting 
from the recent war; and the Epilogue 
has been expanded. No attempt was 
made, however, to deal with the Russia 
of 1917 and following. If was Professor 
Mavor’s intention to write a separate 
volume on the Russian Revolution; it is 
to be deeply regretted that this plan was 
interrupted by death. 

“Russia Today”’ is an attempt to supply 
the information needed for such a volume. 
It is the official report of the British 
Trade Union Delegation which spent 
something over a month in Russia in the 
early winter of 1924. The assertion of 
the delegation is that the tour was under- 
taken in order to secure such information 
as should be, but has not been, collected 
and published by the British government. 
Obviously one purpose was to secure data 
concerning the Russian commercial situa- 
tion that might lead to a revival of trade 
with that nation, and thus (so the dele- 
gation hopes) reduce British unem- 
ployment. 

The delegation concerned itself with 
the organization and operation of the 
Soviet government, the financial, com- 
mercial and industrial situation, and the 
condition of labor. The thesis of the 
report is that, although the War Com- 
munism of 1917-1920 caused a more or 
less complete breakdown of the Russian 
economic system, the N. E. P. (New Eco- 
nomic Policy) inaugurated in 1921, and 
carried into operation by the Communist 
Party, is gradually establishing a new 
economic order out of the chaos. The 
report does not minimize the extent of 
the break in policy marked by the in- 
troduction of the N. E. P. It is pointed 
out that in agriculture the peasant has 
now a hold on his land that is ‘defined 

in a manner entirely satisfactory to him” 
(p. 94). Further, the N. E. P. restored 
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the right of private enterprise in industry, 
and not only abolished communistic 
control in favor of nationalization, but 
practically opened the way for private 
management of industry under govern- 
ment supervision. 

The members of the delegation have ob- 
viously taken great pains in the collection 
of their data, and it is their claim that 
they were given every facility while in 
Russia for full investigation on both sides 
of all questions, whether political or eco- 
nomic. Perhaps this is true, there need 
have been but little caution in laying 
bare the situation before a critic so friendly 
as this delegation was; and one so willing 
to be convinced that all is working for 
the best. Indeed, in a number of cases 
the comments of the delegation seem 
rather naive. The report on labor con- 
ditions begins with a caution to the reader 
to remember that in Russia the workers 
rule. Unless this is kept in mind, the 
report continues, much in the Russian 
situation will seem ‘‘very much the same 
as with us."’ With the absolutism of the 
Communist Party in mind, we can agree 
that that seems quite possible! 

A great deal of information is contained 
in this report, but it must be read in the 
light of the friendly bias of the delega- 
tion. The reader must not expect to find 
here the authoritative comment on the 
economic results of the Bolshevist Rev- 
olution. An Appendix to the report 
furnishes considerable evidence indicative 
of the falsity of the famous Zinoviev letter 
which contributed so much to the down- 
fall of the Labor government in England 
last year. 

Mixprep Hartsoucs. 
Smith College. 


Tue History or THE Stanparp Oi Company. By 
Ida M. Tarbell. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1925. Two volumes, xix, 408, and xii, 


409 pp. $7.50. 
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Tae Om Inpustry THE Competitive Sysrau, 
By George W. Stocking. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925. 323 pp. 
$3.50. 

One of the best examples of the very 
rapid growth so characteristic of American 
industry is to be found in the development 
of the petroleum resources of the country, 
which even now ranks among our leading 
industries, and promises to become in- 
creasingly important in the future. Pe- 
troleum has been the basic factor in the 
rise of some of our newer industrial dis- 
tricts; it has been the storm center of our 
latest, and one of our greatest, government 
scandals; and its development furnishes an 
excellent example of the combination 
movement, which is now our absorbing 
problem in the formation of a social policy 
for the regulation of industry. 

As yet, comparatively little of a per 
manent nature has been written concem- 
ing the oil industry. That makes the two 
books listed here all the more timely. 
Miss Tarbell’s two volumes are a reissue 
of the book published in 1904, which has 
now been out of print for some time. 
Their reappearance is a welcome one, for 
they still constitute the classic description 
of American combination methods, 4s 
exemplified by John D. Rockefeller and his 
associates. The story remains unchanged; 
it is carried up to 1904, and ends witha 
chapter relating the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and its business methods to the gen- 
eral question of a public policy, which in 
1904 was as yet largely unshaped. Miss 
Tarbell’s preface tothe new printing prom 
ises a third volume for the near future, 
based like the first two upon documentary 
evidence. It is to carry the story through 
the dissolution suit of 1911 and its after- 
math; the later problems connected with 
the exploitation of the public oil lands, 
and the diplomatic questions arising 
from the development of foreign oil 
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fields. It will doubtless be written in 
the same convincing and readable style 
as the two volumes already so well known, 
and will be valuable as bringing the whole 
study up to date. 

‘The Oil Industry and the Competitive 


_ System"’ took the first prize in the Hart, 


Schaffner and Marx essay contest of 1925. 
It may readily be classed among the better 
of those essays. As may be surmised 
from the title, it is primarily an investiga- 
tion of the adequacy of the competitive 
system as a guide in the exploitation of 
our natural resources. The author is 
analytical rather than historical in his 
method, though he does begin with a 
survey of the position of the Standard 
Oil Company in the industry since the dis- 
solution decree of 1911. His conclusion 
is that the control of the Standard Oil 
over the refining and marketing of petro- 
leum has declined in the past two decades, 
though its proportion of the business is 
still about 50 per cent. This change, 
however, has been only partially due to 
the dissolution decree, and, in the author's 
estimation, is likely to continue at a more 
rapid pace in the future, as the exhaustion 
of the domestic petroleum supply forces a 
competition among the constituent Stand- 
ard Oil companies as well as independents 
for the control of outside sources of 
petroleum. 

For the most part, Professor Stocking is 
concerned with the wastes in the petro- 
leum industry, and he has amassed an 
impressive amount of evidence. In the 
production of petroleum, he enumerates 
six kinds of waste. Of these, the waste 
through duplication of equipment is only 
one and that not the most important. 
Far more significant is the failure to bring 
up a large proportion of the petroleum 
from the underground pockets a failure 
which is due largely to the competitive 
character of oil production. The discus- 
sion of this topic leads to treatment, 


well-handled though brief, of the main 
features of the geological occurrence of 
petroleum and the mechanics of its ex- 
ploitation. The conclusion is that com- 
petitive production of petroleum neces- 
sarily emphasizes the extraction of the 
oil before any one else can tap the supply 
by other wells. Thus the stress is upon 
immediate gain rather than ultimate effici- 
ency in oil extraction. The social good 
is inevitably sacrificed to individual profit. 

Next in the indictment of the competi- 
tive system comes the evidence of the 
wastes in the transportation of petroleum, 
in the manufacture of its products, and in 
the marketing of these products. Fol- 
lowing this comes one of the most in- 
teresting chapters in the book, on our 
national petroleum lands, in which is 
included a brief but rather damning sec- 
tion on the naval oil leases of recent 
notoriety. This concludes the discussion 
of the main thesis of the book—the proof 
of “‘waste on a scale sufficiently grand to 
excite the admiration of the most prof- 
ligate."” The author's contention is that 
the fault lies in an inevitable maladjust- 
ment ‘‘between the physical facts of oil 
geology and the ownership basis of oil 
production.’’ He makes some suggestions 
for modifying the latter, in the direction, 
necessarily, of increased government 
control. 

It is no longer surprising to us to learn 
that competition, instead of being the 
life of trade, often goes a long way toward 
being its death. That this is particularly 
true of the oil industry seems to be proved 
by Professor Stocking’s careful and thor- 
ough study of the facts. It is such im- 
partial surveys as his which should 
form the basis for a comprehensive re- 
shaping of government policy with a view 
to future needs rather than to present 
profits. 

Mitprep Hartsoucs. 

Smith College. 
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Economic History or American Acri- 
cuttrurs. By Louis Bernard Schmidt and Earle 
Dudley Ross. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1925. xii, 582 pp. $3.00. 


This publication, as its title signifies, is 
a valuable collection of studies in domain 
of agricultural history drawn from a 
wide scope of authoritative writers. The 
arrangement of the readings follows a 
chronological order reaching from the 
colonial period until the present, and by 
being so prepared they constitute a valu- 
able textbook. The material is grouped 
around the different periods of American 
history in accordance with particular 
trends aid special influences which have 
operated in shaping the rural economic 
organization and movements. The con- 
ditions of agriculture as found in various 
sections during the colonial period are 
exceedingly well treated by the inclusion 
of a variety of readings. ‘Some Per- 
manent Influences of Aboriginal Cultiva- 
tion’’ by Clark Wissler, ‘‘Colonial Ten- 
ures’’ by Beverly W. Bond, Jr., and ‘“The 
Colonial Frontier’’ by Frederick Jackson 
Turner are examples of the selections. 
The same adequacy of high class studies 
marks the later periods which are des- 
ignated as ‘‘Plantation and Frontier’ 
1776-1860, ‘“The Agrarian Revolution and 
the Settlement of the Far West,”’ 
1860-1914, and “‘Reorganization and Re- 
adjustment, 1914-1924." Unity of 
thought characterizes the varioys divi- 
sions of the book and also the whole. 
Each reading makes its contribution to 
the general subject as appropriately as if it 
had been written for that specific purpose. 
This element is especially commendable 
in view of the wide variety of sources 
from which the material has been drawn 
and the detail of treatment as found in the 
selections. Further, the material is well 
balanced with none being marked by a 
weak discussion of their subject, and the 
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collection represents an immense amount 
of documentary research. Even with this 
unity, however, it is os much a source 
book as a text and could profitably be 
used as a supplement to any other standard 
work on American economic history. 

One feature that is especially notice- 
able is the intelligent assemblying of data 
which throw light upon the course of 
events in past agricultural crises. The 
similarity of attempts that have been 
used in the earlier periods of our history 
to those that have been advocated and 
resorted to within the last five years de- 
mand recognition if any student is to ap 
preciate the present dilemma, and no per- 
son can read these articles and not secure 
such an appraisal. The descriptions re- 
specting the fluctuations of prices, the 
economic depressions, the attempts to 
regulate prices, the distress of the farmers 
as described for the colonial period, the 
periods following the war of 1812 and the 
Civil War read like they had been written 
for 1922. 

This publication gives a background in 
the economic life of rural America that 
throws immense light upon the whole of 
our history. The sectional struggles in 
American life that characterize the past 
and is still prevalent has its roots in the 
economic interests of the various regions. 
What the interests in different localities 
are dependent upon the organization, and 
standards, types, and methods of produc- 
tion. Cotton, corn, wheat, livestock and 
dairying, all have exerted and still are 
exerting influences that have determined 
governmental policies and industrial ot- 
ganizations and output. Indeed a close 
relationship exists between the growth of 
our Cities and the spread of these various 
products. ‘The Corn Kingdom,’’ ‘“The 
Northwest,’’ ‘“The Dairy Section,’’ 
are descriptive terms for regions that il 
lustrate the different agricultural interests 
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and forces. Further, the relationship 
between American agriculture and foreign 
markets has been very close. In periods 
of the past production has had to be ad- 
justed to meet the changed conditions in 
this field. Perhaps the difficulty of ad- 
justment is the fundamental element in 
rural life today. If inferences in drawing 
parallels are justifiable this last conclusion 
may be inferred from the different selec- 
tions. Really, the nature of these read- 
ings throughout the book are such that 
present day practices might easily be 
helped by conclusions that may be drawn 
from them. If history repeats itself then 
the economic movements in history must 
do likewise and these readings have made 
it possible for any student to secure a 
rational basis for interpreting present day 
conditions and trends which may be a 
repetition of past history. 

To the rural sociologist this volume 
offers a valuable contribution to the under- 
standing of farmers’ movements. The 
Grange, the Farm Bureau, and similar 
organizations possess two aspects, the 
social and economic. In understanding 
the various movements both these phases 
must be considered. The descriptions of 
them have not been limited to the eco- 
nomic, but include the social as it is im- 
possible to separate the two. Along with 
these an interpretation is made of the 
recent agricultural agitation. On the 
whole this book presents material that 
very adequately furnishes an opportunity 
for understanding rural America from 
the historical, economic, and incidentally 
the social viewpoint. 

Bruce L. Mervin. 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University. 


Nouvelle Série, Tome I 
(1923-1924). Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 
1925. Fascicule I, pp. 192. Annual subscription, 
55 fr. 
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et By Emile Durkheim. 
Preface by C. Bouglé. Paris: Libraire Félix 
Alcan, 1924. 143 pp. 9 fr. 

p’Henri ve Saint-Simon. Textes 
8I8 AVEC UNE INTRODUCTION PAR C. No- 
vice PAR ALFRED 
Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1925. 264 pp. 10ff. 


Last year advance information was given 
in these pages of the plan to revive L’ Année 
Sociologique, of which twelve volumes were 
issued under the general editorship of the 
late Emile Durkheim, from 1896 to 1912. 
This revival is being undertaken under the 
direction of Professor Marcel Mauss who 
has associated with him Professors Hub- 
ert, Bouglé and Fauconnet of the Sor- 
bonne and Simiand of the Conservatoire 
national des Arts et Métiers, with whom will 
collaborate members of the newly founded 
Institut francais de Sociologie. The original 
plan will be followed. That is, there 
will be in each volume from 120 to 180 
pages of ‘Original Memoirs’’ and 400 to 
450 pages of critical bibliographies cover- 
ing many fields of sociological interest. 
Each volume will be issued in sections 
which will not be sold separately. This 
first section includes a brief resumé of the 
unpublished manuscripts of Durkheim, 
an Essai sur le Don, Forme archaique de 
 é&change by Mauss, and a few pages of 
reviews. A photograph of Durkheim 
forms the frontispiece. This work should 
receive a warm welcome from all serious 
students of sociology in America. 

The little volume on Sociologie e¢ Phi- 
losophie is the reprint of three of Durk- 
heim’s essays entitled: Représentations in- 
dividuelles et Représentations collectives, Dé- 
termination du Fait moral, and Jugements 
de Valeur et Jugements de Réalité. These 
essays, published respectively in 1898, 
1906 and 1911, give the philosophical 
basis of much of Durkheim's thinking. 
He sought to avoid the morass of meta- 
physics on the one hand and the sterility 
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of a narrow materialism on the other. He 
felt that the sociologist, as a specialist in 
the study of social phenomena, could 
make his own contribution to those phil- 
osophical problems centering around con- 
cepts of value, morals and civilization. It 
cannot be asserted that he wholly avoided 
metaphysical assumptions; nor that a 
certain mysticism did not attach to his 
theory of collective representations. But 
in view of the affinity of his fundamental 
concepts to those of Tarde, Sumner and 
the cultural anthropologists, it is well to 
have these essays in convenient form. 

St. Simon was undoubtedly one of the 
most fecund geniuses and surest prophets 
of the last century. Comte owed more to 
him than he was glad to confess. St. 
Simon was ardently attached to two ideas 
which have largely governed the evolu- 
tion of western society during the last 
century and a quarter, namely, the value 
of science as the means of social ameliora- 
tion and the value of democracy and 
humanitarianism as moral forces. Pro- 
fessor Bouglé has arranged the St. Simon- 
ian writings under four headings: the 
philosophy of the sciences, the organiza- 
tion of peace, socialized industrialism, 
and the religion of the future. 

F, H. Hankins. 


Tae Principtes or Comparative Sociotocy. By 
Nicholas Petrescu. London: Watts & Co., 1924. 
xi, 191 pp. 78. 6d. 


Professor Petrescu prides himself on 
laying the foundations of a new science, 
comparative Sociology. This he defines 
(p. 21) as “The science of the process 
of social differentiations.’’ His primary 
theses may be briefly stated: (1) Human 
nature is everywhere the same; (2) the 
differentiations of culture from group to 
group must be explained on the basis of 
psychological reactions; (3) these differ- 
ences are related to group differences in 
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special environment and in time; (4) there 
is no absolute standard for judging such 
group values as language, morals, and 
religions; (5) since local and national 
differentiations are all thus explained in 
terms of the same human nature and 
similar cultural processes, the existing 
demarcations of nations and the sovereign 
position of the state are artificial and the 
chief source of major conflicts; (6) what 
is now needed is a League of Nations, not 
like the present one designed to reconcile 
the interests of rival sovereignties, but 
taking as its purpose the unification of 
the cultural aims of all mankind. 

All of these propositions are already 
familiar and it may be questioned whether 
Professor Petrescu is as much of an in- 
novator as he seems to think. He has 
made an excellent statement of the neces- 
sity for an objective viewpoint. To write 
from left to right is not a proof of su- 
periority over a people who write from 
right to left. Moreover one may admit 
that there are no absolute standards for 
the evaluation of group values. But one 
is not thereby left in the helpless state of 
not being able to distinguish primitive 
magic from modern science; and this car- 
ries many correlated judgments. The 
author seems to think that we can easily 
make up our minds to forget nationality 
differences and put ourselves outside of 
our own traditions and in the other fel- 
low’s position and make his interests our 
own. Even a philosopher can only ap 
proximate this ideal; a people never can. 
His aim seems to be too immediately 
practical, namely, the establishment of 
world peace by a formula of comparative 
sociology. As a pure science this dis- 
cipline will perceive that even the senti- 
ment of national unity, the theory of 
state sovereignty and all else that now 
goes into the anarchy of the world as 4 
whole are among those values which are 
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to be objectively studied, historically and 
casually, but not to be swept aside by a 
pious hope. Professor Petrescu’s ap- 
proach is too abstruse, too lacking in 
psychological realism. 

F. H. Hanxins, 


Tus SusursaNn TrenD. By H. Paul Douglass. New 
York: The Century Company, 1925. xii, 332 
pp. $2.50. 

Emery Cuurcues. By Charles Josiah Galpin, New 
York: The Century Company, 1925. x, 150 pp. 
$1.50. 


The appearance of The Suburban Trend 
in the series of the Century Rural Life 
Books which are being edited by Dr. 
Galpin shows that the workers in the 
rural field realize the ever increasing in- 
fluence of urban forces upon rural life. 
This book we hope, is not the end but the 
beginning of studies in this ‘‘no man’s 
land’’ between the two sociological fields. 
The purposes of the book seem to be three: 
an analysis of the present population trend 
with respect to suburbs for the large cities 
in the United States, a description of the 
life as found in those places, and an eval- 
uation of the possibility of the suburbs 
becoming the means for the solution of 
the city problem of congestion. The 
author has very admirably fulfilled the 
first purpose in the handling of statistical 
data. The whole suburban situation re- 
specting population has been presented 
in such a way that it is conducive to 
further research. 

The fulfillment of the second purpose 
has been well done so far as the data 
available permitted. As to its scientific 
accuracy not so much can be said, al- 
though the difficulty is more due to the 
lack of accurate scientific terminology 
or tools than to defect in work. The at- 
tempt to show how the suburbs may be- 
come the refuge of the city is probably 
More an expression of hope than an ac- 
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curate evaluation of forces that tend to 
make the suburbs fulfill such needs. 

A real contribution is made in the classi- 
fication of suburbs into industrial, rec- 
reational and residential. Likewise the 
attempt to determine what a suburb is on 
the basis of the ratio of families to houses 
adds a new note in analysis of this prob- 
lem. At the same time there is an ap- 
preciation of the difficulty of clear differ- 
entiation cr absolute standards. The 
postulation of a law of suburban develop- 
ment is worthy of distinctive mention. 
The author’s own words are, ‘‘In urban 
areas of similar topographical and eco- 
nomic character, going out is proportion- 
ate to going up. Except where physical 
barriers prevent the equivalent spread of a 
city, or where, on the other hand, the 
nature of the economic life facilitates or 
compels its spread, cities with the great- 
est excess of families over dwellings tend 
to show the higher proportion of suburban 
population and vice-versa’ and a second 
generalization is: ‘“The more distant from 
a city the less closely related a suburb is 
and the more independent is its community 
life. The reverse is also true’’ (pp. 28-29). 

In some cases the 2uthor has made loose 
statements in the realm of social theory 
which show inadequate thinking, or at 
least no proofs are offered for such con- 
clusions. Thus he speaks of “‘the sub- 
urban social instincts’’ which has no 
meaning in a scientific sense. Further, 
he implies that in some way the suburb 
furnishes a place for the wholesome ex- 
pression of primitive nature, whatever 
that is. “Accordingly the Villager, 


which is the original human nature in 
us and is closely akin to our inner selves, 
gets release in the suburbs as he rarely 
does in the city’’ (p. 188). One other 
example of such looseness is sufficient. 
“The care of the furnace adds at least a 
cubit to the suburbanite’s mechanical and 
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his own car tends inevitably to make him 
a man among men, inducting him into 
the great fraternity of garage-keepers and 
auto-mechanics and qualifying him to 
discuss the intricacies of farm machinery 
with the farmer himself’’ (ébid.). 

However, the book is a valuable con- 
tribution to the statistical and descriptive 
sociological literature and is a worthy 
contribution to the growing number of 
Rural Life Books. 

Empty Churches is a plea, a challenge and 
and exhortation for a rural church that 
functions. The material is drawn from 
facts that the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research have gathered and 
from the wide and observing experience 
of the author. The purpose which is 
stated in the preface, is ‘“To take every- 
body to the rural communities with wide 
open eyes, to see the empty churches, the 
children without God, the farm tenants 
without religion, the parson on the run 
for the city, and the beginning of a new 
type of rural church.’’ This purpose the 
author has very adequately accomplished. 
Thus this little volume is not a scientific 
treatise but a ‘‘call to service’’ for a more 
adequate religion for rural, and especially 
farm people. Indeed the author has ful- 
filled the aims as given above; and in a 
charming and conversational style that 
is characteristically his. The book is 
for the lay reader, the farmer, the mer- 
chant, the small-town man or for any 
other person who has no adequate con- 
ception of the religious needs in rural life. 

Both the dark and the hopeful side of 
rural religious organizations are pictured 
after the various maladjustments of rural 
life like farm tenancy, lack of church at- 
tendance and the absentee pastoral serv- 
ice are described and illustrated; and the 
community church is discussed as a pana- 
cea for these evils. There is a lack of 
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certainty, or of scientific evidence that 
such will cure the various rural ills, but 
one must ask what else will? It is to be 
hoped that this little book may prove a 
help in stimulating activities for better 
rural churches. 
Bruce Mervin, 
New York State College of 
Agriculture. 


Orv Americans. By Ales Hrdlicka. Baltimore: 
The Williams & Wilkins Company, 1925. xiii, 
438 pp. $10.00. 


The latest work of Dr. Ale Hrdlitka, 
curator of physicalanthropology, the 
United States National Museum, ‘‘Old 
Americans’ (The Williams & Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore, $10) is a compre 
hensive and definitive study of the bodily 
measurements and physiology of our 
pioneer families. This important book 
indicates that the “melting pot’’ is some- 
thing more than a figure of speech, and 
that Americanization is something more 
than a sociological phenomenon. Dr, 
Hrdlitka says that the early Americans 
soon came to constitute a distinct physical 
type, which is now giving way to a new 
one. 

The Old Americans came largely from 
the British Isles. In 1790 the English, 
Welsh, Scotch, and Irish made up at least 
seven-cights of our population. A large 
part of the remainder were Dutch, French, 
and German. 

But nationalistic composition does not 
mean racial composition, and the origin 
of our pioneer stock is complex. Indeed, 
Dr. Hrdlitka says that ‘‘a priori all that 
may be deduced about it is that from 
the beginning it was a mixture of most, 
if not all the elements of the white race, 
though the British and western European 
tribes predominated.” Nations tend, 
however, to approach a certain homo 
geneity of physical types. ‘The nations 
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of today are as a rule composed of former 
more or less heterogeneous elements 
though after centuries of intermarriage and 
existence as linguistic and political units 
such groups tend to develop similar 
habits, similar bearing, similar behavior, 
and gradually even more and more similar 
physical characteristics, especially as to 
physiognomy, thus coming to constitute 
fairly readily recognizable types.” 

This means that the British settlers of 
America were not of a single physical 
type. It is discomforting to believers in 
the Anglo-Saxon myth to be told that 
“upon analysis every larger European 
group, even the Scandinavians, or ‘Nor- 
dics’ proper, is found to be a composite 
of older groups which generally represent 
all the three main strains of white man, 
namely the Nordic, Alpine, and Mediter- 
ranean. . . . . The types of the English, 
Welsh, Scotch, and Irish people are all 
intermediate types, though there are in- 
dividuals among them who resemble 
either the Nordic or the Alpine or the 
Mediterranean white man." 

Dr. Hrdlitka carried on for fourteen 
years investigations into the physical 
characteristics of the Old Americans. 
The large group studied averaged 150 
years family residence in this country. 
Three generations was the minimum re- 
quirements set for specimens. 

The conditions in the New World, 
abundance of food, the healthfulness of 
the country, the natural and political 
freedom, and intermarriage led to a blend 
which constituted a new physical type: 
the American, in the same limited sense 
that there is an English, French, or 
German type. 

“The Old American stock,’’ Dr. 
Hrdlitka says, ‘‘stands in general nearer 
than any other branch of whites to the 
stock of Great Britain. But it is not, 
or no more, identical with the same: it 
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is American. This is near the English, 
Irish, and Scotch types, but is at least as 
different from any of these as these are 
different from each other. From a purely 
morphological standpoint all the more im- 
portant characteristics shown by this 
Old American stock are favorable, show- 
ing in some respects perceptible improve- 
ment and in none a degeneration. With 
rational guidance the improvement may 
well be extended.”’ 

For some time now, however, the old 
stock has been in a minority. It cannot 
hope to continue pure. It will give way 
in time to a new type, influenced in the 
main by the German, Irish, Scandinavian, 
Italian, Slav, and Jewish immigrants who 
have come from Europe since 1820. Due 
to the isolation of nationalistic groups, 
“the country in general will probably 
retain, for some generations, a somewhat 
speckled character as to the type of its 
population.’’ Yet sooner or later the old 
will give way to the new American. 

According to Dr. Hrdli¢ka, the new 
American ‘‘will not be far from the Old 
American type of the present, and yet will 
be somewhat different, particularly in 
physiognomy and in behavior. This Neo- 
American will in all probability be, in 
the average, tall, more sanguine, and per- 
haps less spare than the old. It will re- 
main an intermediary white type in pig- 
mentation, head form, and other re- 
spects.”” 

What of the biological and cultural 
results of this mixture of peoples? The 
conclusions of this eminent scientist are 
worth quoting in full: ‘‘And it (the new 
American) may well be expected to be a 
wholesome and effective type, for mixtures 
such as those from which it has resulted 
are, so far as scientific research shows, not 
harmful but rather beneficial, and condi- 
tions of life as well as environment in 


this country are still propitious. 
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“The future of the Old American stock, 
therefore, need cause no concern. All 
available anthropological evidence points 
to the fact that just as the older popula- 
tion so the later comers to this country 
have been undergoing a gradual physical 
improvement, leading in stature and other 
respects in the direction of the type of 
the old Americans. None of these new- 
comers are physically so different from the 
older stock that the admixture with them 
could be regarded as of possible biological 
danger. It is more likely that the newer 
admixture into the American stock, which 
is everywhere proceeding, will on the 
whole prove a wholesome stimulus and a 
leaven that will result in a substantial 
benefit for the future. The newer ad- 
mixtures will retard the completion of a 
definite American physical type, but 
there is no indication that they constitute 
any real danger.”’ 

The last paragraph of *‘Old Americans”’ 
is an indication of its broad point of view: 

‘Just what the new Americans will be 
in world affairs will dépend in the main 
upon the soundness of their oganization 
and training and upon circumstances. 
So far as physique is concerned, the indi- 
cations seem decidedly hopeful.” 

Maurice Greer SMITH. 

Brookings Graduate School. 


Hauntep Hovusgs. By Camille Flammarion. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1923. 390 pp. 


This is the latest production from the 
pen of Camille Flammarion, the scholarly 
and eminently distinguished French as- 
tronomer. It is a heterogeneous col- 
lection of data relating to so-called psychic 
phenomena and occult manifestations, 
substantiated only by the writer's personal 
conclusions and opinions. 

At the start of his ‘‘Epilogue,”’ p. 379, 
he writes: ‘We must study everything, 


discuss everything, analyze everything, 


without prejudice. . . . . We must only 
admit that which has been proved. We 
must be neither credulous nor incredulous, 
We must study without prejudice and 
above all, we must remain free and in- 
dependent."" On page 386 he writes; 
*‘We should always observe this double 
principle: ‘Deny nothing a priori, admit 
nothing without proof,’ and in the second 
paragraph following, he says: ‘‘If the 


majority of the facts stated were true, 


then half the knowledge acquired in 
physics would be invalidated.”’ 

If we ‘‘admit nothing without proof,” 
we cannot argue from the assumption,— 
“if facts stated were true."’ Logically, tobe 
a fact it must be true, and if not sre, 
it falls short of being a fact, and at once 
drops into the realm of allegory or myth. 
This is a concise analysis of the subject at 
hand. It is either a fact or a myth. 
‘Haunted Houses’’ fails to supply ade 
quate proof of the veracity of the conglom- 
eration of hearsay it contains; it must, 
therefore, be a collection of myths. 

It would also seem quite befitting, be- 
fore venturing into the depths of 
‘Haunted Houses,”’ to give a brief refer- 
ence to the author and his recorded at- 
titude. ‘We must only admit that which 
has been proved."” Yet in his ‘‘mysteti- 
ous Psychic Forces,"’ (1907), he writes 
(p. xvii, introduction): ‘‘As for me, 
gentlemen, I am not sufficiently well in- 
formed to explain these mysteries. 
. . . Therefore, ask me nothing. I 
am making a sincere confession. I know 
nothing of the cause of these phenomena. 

. . All I wanted in undertaking this 
examination was to have the opportunity 
of saying this: ‘You know nothing about 
it; neither do I.’ "’ 

That was Flammarion’s mental attitude 
in 1865, at the time of his first published 
work under the title of ‘‘Unknown Na 
tural Forces." And on the page preced- 
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ing his ‘‘confession,’’ I find this para- 

ph: “‘It amazes me, every time I think 
of it, that the majority of men are so 
densely ignorant of the psychic phe- 
nomena in question.’’ And in explana- 
tion he wrote: “I not only do not make 
common cause with the Davenport broth- 
ers, but I ought furthermore to add that 
I consider them as placed in a very com- 
promising situation. In laying to the 
account of the supernatural matters in 
occult natural philosophy which have a 
tolerable resemblance to feats of prestidigi- 
tation, they appear to a curious public 
to add imposture to insolence. In setting 
a financial value upon their talents, they 
seem to the moralist, who is investigating 
still unexplained phenomena, to place 
themselves on the level of mountebanks. 
Whatever way you look at them, they 
are to blame. Accordingly, I condemn 


' at once both their grave error in assuming 


to be superior to the forces of which they 
are only the instruments and the venal 
profit they draw from powers of which 
they are not master and which it is no 
merit of theirs to possess.” 

This strange mixture of accusation, 
condemnation and acclamation relative 
to the natural and the supernatural, shows 
conclusively that as far back as 1865 he 
had already become thoroughly prej- 
udiced in favor of the occult and reli- 
giously eschewed any willingness to ana- 
lyze natural forces when they were cloaked 
with seeming psychic environments. He 
venomously assailed and accused the 
Davenport brothers and charged them with 
criminality simply because he himself was 
already prejudiced in favor of the occult. 

Since 1865 Flammarion has produced 
several volumes bearing on the occult, 
and in each and every one he has recorded 
the same prejudicial convictions. At the 
time of writing ‘‘Haunted Houses,”’ Flam- 
marion appears to have been 79 years old, 
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so, for at least more than a half century 
his opinion on the occult has been estab- 
lished, yet he enjoins the reader to be 
“neither credulous nor incredulous’’— 
‘admit nothing without proof.’ At the 
same time, all through the 390 pages he 
gives indisputable evidence that his con- 
clusions are absolutely without founda- 
tion in fact. 

The prologue of ‘‘Haunted Houses”’ is 
filled with re-hashed hearsay stories, nar- 
ration of dreams and hallucinary recur- 
rences, many years after the dream might 
have been experienced or the thing have 
seemed to happen. The first nineteen 
pages are devoted to Spiritualism and 
Materialism and on page 2 he snaps judg- 
ment and maintains the same attitude 
through the 390 pages: ‘‘Let us, if you 
please, take a fact and analyze it. A 
young woman, Mlle. Z., brought to my 
office in Paris the following story, in 
which I suppress the names.’’ The old, 
fictional story of love, disappointment and 
a climax of fatality, and at its conclusion 
Flammarion deliberately writes: ‘That is 
the fact as it took place. The old and 
convenient hypothesis of a simple hal- 
lucination no longer satisfies us today. 
What we must explain is the coincidence 
of death with apparition.” He then 
follows up with what he considers an 
analysis, a conglomerate commingling of 
soul, mind and body, with the final ob- 
servation: mental communication 
took the form described by the narrator. 
Such is the impression made by an exami- 
nation of all the facts, and it becomes 
more convincing as we advance in the 
study of these phenomena.’’ In this 
particular case, the only evidence Flam- 
marion had on which to base an analysis 
consisted in cross-questioning himself and 
drawing his own deductions, all of which 
he put down as proof. All through the 
book he simply accepts statements as 
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facts without evidence to substantiate 
them. Just the usual form of logical con- 
clusions practiced by and acceptable to 
“*psychic students."’ 

As acknowledgment that evidential 
proof is lacking, on page 52 we find: 
“We are forced to rely on the good faith 
of the narrators, on their honesty and 
their conscience... . . When our in- 
formation shows that we have to do with 
honest people, does not the simplest com- 
mon sense enjoin upon us to accept the 
narratives, to control them as best we can, 
and to interpret them with attentive care, 
after eliminating cases of illusion and 
hallucination?’’ The climinations are 
absolutely without support, other than 
the author's pezsonal opinion. 

He gives no evidence of having at- 
tempted investigation in any case up to 
page 59, on which he says: “I regret 


once more that people dare not give their . 


names in full, but we must take the world 
as we find it.’’ And then referring to 
the last case, he has cited an excerpt 
from Richet’s ‘“Traité de Métaphysique,”’ 
he writes: ‘This uncle appeared to his 
nephew four and a half hours after his 
death. This is what we must admit and ex- 
plain."’ Butwhile heis willing to admit, he 
makes no effort to explain. He admits it 
because he is willing to believe, even with- 
out evidential proof. The fervor with 
which he grasps at and accepts these narra- 
tions as truth savors of all the subconscious 
innocence with which an unfortunate 
victim of dementia persistently repeats 
narrating the subject of his hallucination 
and, by his apparent sincerity in so doing 
—the strong card with the Spiritualists— 
almost forces the conclusion that he, too, 
has lost his balance on this particular 
subject. 

He speaks about Dr. Bert Reese pos- 
sessing supernormal powers. I am in a 
position to state that Bert Reese not only 
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confessed his manipulations to me, but 
begged me in front of witnesses not to 
expose him. I said I would, under con. 
dition that he would not claim super. 
normal powers. Richet also authenti- 
cated Argamasilla, the man with the 
x-ray eyes who came to America, and | 
discovered and exposed this youth's 
experiments. 

In closing the first chapter, page 68, 
Flammarion writes: ‘‘Now that the prin- 
ciple of survival is established on proofs 
which cannot be logically refuted, we 
can go a little further in our metapsychi- 
cal excursions.’’ But, absolutely no proof 
seems in evidence in the entire chapter— 
nothing beyond Flammarion’s assertions 
as to what he individually is willing t 
believe. This whole chapter is simply a 
reprinting of the old time controversial 
material on witchcraft and demonology. 

The inconsistency of psychic students is 
here shown: Haunted houses are blamed 
on idiots, silly children, revengeful 
murdered persons, suicides and the like. 
These all seem to be endowed with super- 
normal power to do what they please, 
unrestrained after death, independently, 
notwithstanding the fact that spiritualists 
insist that phenomena can occur only 
through instrumentality of a medium, a 
mere tool of the departed. Moreover, 
what becomes of the souls of the normal 
and super-normal persons? Again, why 
do so few of the millions departed seem- 
ingly assert themselves? 

I have slept in cemeteries, in haunted 
houses and rooms where murders have 
been committed, and outside of an um 


comfortable feeling from loss of sleep 


have never had any experiences. In one 
haunted house in particular that I im 
vestigated at four o'clock in the morning, 
dishes would rattle and fall, doors would 
swing open, and things placed on the 
shelves would be thrown on the floor. 
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For two nights I slept there and found 
that a heavily laden freight train three 
miles away caused all this and popular 
romance had dubbed this house**haunted.”’ 

Flammarion must have been in a sad 
state of mentality when he swallowed the 
yarn told on page 97 by a member of the 
Dialectical Society of London. He al- 
ways ignores the fool side, and gives im- 

¢ to the willingness to believe. 
Page 136 seems like a re-hash of stories 
they used to tell about the Davenport 
brothers. (See ‘‘Biography of the Broth- 
ers Davenport,” p. 36.) On page 141, 
he shuns accepting a rational explanation 
and plausible cause and persists in press- 
ing his claim to phenomenal mystery. 
Up to page 158 Flammarion believes all 
the stories told him. He has made a 
business of gathering them by mail and 
otherwise, and he says: ‘‘Let me say again 
that we do not understand these queer 
things in the least. But the strictest 
honesty obliges me to announce them."’ 
Flammarion is an author; he has written 
several books, and evidently he has put 
this stuff together as space fillers for the 
purpose of building up a book. He has 
proved nothing and cannot prove any- 
thing, which is acknowledged on page 
158 thus: “‘The reflections inspired by 
these trivialities are those which have 
puzzled me for years and years.’’ On 
page 158 Flammarion, like all psychic 
devotees, dodges sane common-sense ques- 
tions concerning the silliness of so-called 
manifestations. 

Nearly eighteen pages are devoted to the 
Natration by ‘‘the celebrated naturalist 
Russell Wallace,’’ merely another hearsay, 
and dating back to 1891 (thirty-four years) 
of “extraordinary phenomena that took 
Place in 1867 (fifty-eight years ago), and 
as a summary of these eighteen pages 
Flammarion asks: ‘‘What do these ob- 
servations prove? They prove, like the 
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preceding ones, that there are haunted 
houses, and that those who deny their 
existence cither do not know the facts 
or act in bad faith. We cannot take all 
the observers for hallucinated persons.” 
His illogical argument continues thus: 
“I do not discuss explanations; I state 
facts. Statement is simpler than ex- 
planation.”’ 

In ‘‘Haunted Houses,’’ Flammarion does 
not attempt to seek evidence but seems 
to be perfectly content with hearsay. He 
does not attempt to explain anything be- 
yond his personal belief, and that he has 
implicit confidence in each and every one 
who has written him, aggregating hun- 
dreds of letters. 

Flammarion apparently follows the 
teaching of my friend, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, believing all he hears and sees that 
is favorable, without the slightest spark 
of evidence in substantiation. I have 
warned Sir Arthur against several mediums. 
I have informed him regarding Daven- 
port's confession to me, but nevertheless 
he will write things as he originally be- 
lieved, and Flammarion apparently works 
the same way. 

Hovup1n1. 


Reatiexixon per Edited by Max 
Ebert. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter and Com- 


pany, 1924, 1925 and 1926. 


The remarkable progress in European 
pre-history is here for the first time re- 


flected in an encyclopaedia of great erudi- 
tion and thoroughness. The editor, who 
is a professor at Kénigsberg, has asso- 
ciated with him nearly one hundred col- 
laborators representing the best scholar- 
ship of Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and other north European coun- 
tries as well as Spain, Italy and Austria. 
Among them are numbered such names 
as those of Guthe of Leipsig, Reche of 
Vienna, Thurnwald, Schucharde and 
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Schroeder of Berlin, Schumacher of May- 
ence, Obermaier of Madrid, the late Oscar 
Montelius of Stockholm, and many others. 
It is a matter of regret that no French 
scholars were included. 

The area covered includes all Europe, 
the Near East, and Siberia. The material 
included is comprehensive, covering as it 
does the fields of archaeology, philology, 
physical anthropology, ethnology, and 
sociology. Thus far six volumes, com- 
prising twenty-four installments have 
been issued. They take the work down 
to ‘‘Keltisches Miinzwesen.’’ The sub- 
scription price is normally six marks per 
installment (7.20 marks in regular retail 
trade), but for a few of the sections the 
price has been increased because of the 
inclusion of an unusual number of tables, 
charts and illustrations. These latter are 
truly remarkable, being done on a special 
art paper, sometimes in colors. 

It is a work to be unreservedly recom- 
mended. Every student dealing with any 
phase of European pre-history will wish 
to have this work at his elbow. 

F, H. Hankins. 

Smith College. 


Tue Paantom Pustic. By Walter Lippmann. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1925, 205 pp. 
$2.00. 

Tae Morar Stanparps or Democracy. By Henry 
Wilkes Wright. New York: D. Appleton and 
Co., 1925, ix + 309 pp. $2.00. 

Human By H. A. Over- 
street. New York: The People’s Institute Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 1925, viii -+ 296 pp. $3.00. 

Maw tHe Puppet. By Abram Lipsky. New York: 
Frank-Maurice, Inc., 1925, 275 pp. $2.50. 

Means or Socian Controt. By Frederick Elmore 
Lumley. New York: The Century Co., 1925, 


ix + 415 pp. $3.75. 


In elementary courses in college soci- 
ology, the subject matter is frequently 
factorized into the forces to which man, 
in group life, is subjected in a passive 
manner, and those which man himself is 
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actively manipulating in his attempts to 
bend group life to certain ends. While 
this may not be altogether a precise clas. 
sification its acceptance for the moment 
will aid in piacing the five books that are 
being reviewed jointly here. Each of 
them raises problems pertaining to the 
conscious development of society; in one 
manner or another they all relate, to use 
Professor Ward's phrase, to social telesis, 
They are all contributions, varying mark- 
edly in merit, to the general subject of 
social control. 

The five volumes may be further classi- 
fied. Two of them, Overstreet's Influence 
ing Human Behavior, and Lipsky’s Man Th 
Puppet, ate popularizations; one, Lum- 
ley’s book, is designed chiefly as a col- 
lege text; and the remaining two, by Lipp- 
mann and Wright, are for the more mature, 
general reader. 

All of these books reflect one point 
clearly, namely, that there is need for 
examining with care the entire field of 
public opinion, social control; and more 
generally, the problem of what one may 
reasonably expect in the way of results 
from a social machine operated upon the 
democratic principle. To some it may 
seem that these five volumes are ovet- 
wordy; that they are concerned unduly 
with terms and definitions. But this 
not to be held against them, since they 
represent honest attempts to clear the 
ground in a field that at present is strewa 
with discarded, unworkable, and ut 
developed ideas. The importance of 
studying the fields of public opinion and 
social control has been recognized, and 
yet almost no work of precise and accurate 
nature has been undertaken. Perhaps the 
complexities have been too great. Be that 
as it may, some of the material in certail 
of these books provides sufficiently def 
nite basis for the careful analysis that 
should lead to further research. 
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Unquestionably the outstanding book 
in this respect is Walter Lippmann's The 
Phantom Public. Mr. Lippmann is both 
the well trained student and the prac- 
tical newspaper man. His intimate asso- 
ciation with a paper like the New York 
World makes the matter of public opinion 
something more than an academic ques- 
tion tohim. His first major contribution 
to the problem was in his well known 
Public Opinion. Here was stated his dif- 
ferentiation between the outside public 
and the inside administrators. In the 
present volume this distinction is de- 
veloped with much detail. The con- 
trast now stands out boldly, unencum- 
bered by discussions of fact-finding agen- 
cies, which tended to confuse somewhat 
the earlier analysis. To many casual or 
hasty readers the new volume may seem 
a reversal of position in some essentials. 
Many will contend that Mr. Lippmann 
has lost faith. But a careful reading does 
not reveal this.! It is the refinement in 
detail of a trend that was unmistakable 
in the earlier book. While Mr. Lippmann 
does deny that the public (or publics, for 
he is a pluralist) can or should be intelli- 
gent and enlightened on every social 
problem, he concludes that the public ia 
every issue has a definite and important 
parttoplay. His is not a reaction against 
democracy, a loss of hope in the demo- 
cratic principle. To the contrary it 
represents an honest attempt—one of the 
most honest yet written—to make the 
democratic principle a workable reality, 
and not simply an idealistic catchword. 
The function of the public in any dispute 
is to step in and demand that the parties 
concerned adjust the difficulty so that 
order may be restored. The particular 
public involved cannot know the facts or 

*See the detailed and penetrating review of the 


book by John Dewey, The New Republic, December 
2, 1925. 


details upon which settlement will be 
based; but it can insist that the working 
rules of society be enforced; it can chal- 
lenge what seems to be arbitrary power. 
Paradoxical as it seems, the public can be 
brought in these matters to the point 
where it can act intelligently, yet in ig- 
norance, for into the mores can be built 
up the habit of intervention, of throwing 
weight one way or the other, when the 
““insiders’’ who actually govern overstep 
the bounderies of their proper function. 
What the tests are by means of which any 
public is to judge in such matters, Mr. 
Lippmann elaborates with great clarity 
and force. His position, as now formu- 
lated, hangs squarely upon the concept 
of ‘‘insiders’’ who actually direct and do 
the things of society, and the outsiders, 
the publics, who have no facts, but are 
merely interested in seeing all parts of 
the social machine run smoothly. 

It is Mr. Lippmann’s pluralistic con- 
ception of society, and opinion in it, that 
gives his analysis such penetrating. His 
exposition should be almost the last word 
necessary to down the old bogies of 
group mind, community mind, and the 
like. To him society is a matter of in- 
numerable adjustments between innu- 
merable groups, on innumerable problems. 
Granting this, it can be concluded with 
him that: “‘We can say without theo- 
retical qualms what common sense plainly 
tells us is so: it is the individuals who 
act, not society, it is the individuals who 
think, not the collective mind... 
it is the soldiers who fight and are killed, 
not the nation; it is the merchant who 
exports, mot the country.’’ Certainly 
a conception such as this is the starting 
point for any further investigation of pub- 
lic opinion and attitudes. 

Space does not permit touching many 
provocative points elaborated by the 
author. In the judgment of the reviewer 
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Mr. Lippmann has gotton nearer to the 
heart of the problem of public opinion 
than any other writer. It is a book to be 
gtappled with and pondered over. 

The volume by Professor Wright in its 
approach is the direct antithesis of Lipp- 
mann’s contribution. A more academic 
book would be hard to imagine. Profes- 
sor Wright is professor of philosophy and 
social ethics at the University of Mani- 
toba. To him democracy is an ideal, 
almost a spiritual conception, based on 
highly developed community and general 
“participation in an inclusive social 
good."” In many respects, Professor 
Wright develops his thesis in a manner 
that recalls the work of Hobhouse. 
Starting with the assumption of a ‘‘com- 
munity of human intelligence’’—a rational 
will—he seeks to join this with the fact 
that intelligence always requires motor 
expression. On these two concepts he 
builds his theory of democracy. His 
psychological analysis is painstaking, 
and granting his premises, logical. But it 
is over the premises that most students 
will quarrel. Even after reading his 
analysis there will be many who will 
doubt if there can be developed in all 
individuals the three personal qualities 
upon which the ideal of democratic asso- 
ciation rests: intellectual alertness and 
honesty, practical competence and loyalty, 
and imaginative sympathy. Hope and 
aspiration seem here to be confused with 
reality. After reading Lippmann, one 
could disagree, too, with the emphasis 
upon group mind. Lippmann’s pluralism 
seems eminently the more practical and 
useful concept when it comes actually to 
dealing with human individuals in modern 
society. 

In Influencing Human Behavior Professor 
Overstreet of the college of the City of 
New York demonstrates that a professor 
of philosophy can deal with realities, and 
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in a manner most understandable. The 
lectures of which this volume is composed 
were given to students at the New School 
for Social Research. Professor Overstreet 
has long had the reputation of being a 
most skilful teacher; this book, with its 
clarity and interesting presentation, shows 
that the reputation is deserved. To Pro- 
fessor Overstreet the chief task of the 
individual is to make his personality felt, 
and to become effective in his own particu. 
lar environment. Most people, he be- 
lieves, have done this in a hit-or-miss 
fashion, simply through failure to under- 
stand human behavior. The lectures that 
follow attempt to outline a more intelli- 
gent means of ‘‘getting ourselves believed 
in and accepted,’’ not only in the political 
sphere, but in all spheres of social rela- 
tionships. The key to the problem is the 
control of attention and the first chapters 
elaborate the methods of gaining this. 
Influencing behavior also involves knowl- 
edge of the habit systems that underlie 
it, and how these habit systems may be 
modified and reconditioned. A series of 
concise chapters is devoted to this. And 
finally, Professor Overstreet examines the 
‘creative mind.’’ He questions the old 
doctrine that the creative mind is beyond 
the grasp of most men; he contends that 
with knowledge it can be stimulated and 
developed. Like Lippmann, Professor — 
Overstreet, deals in terms of specific pub- 
lics, and not with a general public, “a 
vast, unencompassable mass."’ In Part 
II of the book he examines with care the 
habit systems of these publics, and finds 
them built up in much the same mannet 
as the habit systems of the individual. 
Consequently they are to be dealt with in 
much the same way. There is no ‘‘hocus 
pocus-change”’ notion; the methods of 
dealing with publics that Professor Ovet- 
street expounds are grounded in well 
understood psychological principles. 
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Professor Overstreet’s book is written 
for adult students and general readers and 
should be criticized from this point of 
view. It is a volume that can go on the 
shelf along with Robinson's Mind in the 
Making and Dorsey’s Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings. It is eminently readable, 
and non-technical. Its analysis of habit 
psychology is lucid to a high degree. 
The book is one of the “‘lectures-in-print”’ 
seties of the People’s Institute Publishing 
Company. These are designed for adult 
readers who wish to learn current trends 
of thought, and yet who do not want to 
bury themselves in text-books. Professor 
Overstreet has addeda most useful volume 
to the series. 

How useful it is can be found through 
comparison with a volume having similar 
objectives, and yet which falls far short 
of achievement. This is Lipsky’s Man 
the Puppet. Dr. Lipsky is a man who has 
apparently read widely, but to the extent 
that this book is evidence he has assimil- 
ated his material poorly. Ideas follow 
one another, with little or no attempt to 
weave them together. Much of the 
book is prosaic. And much more is dog- 
matic. One who has read in the field will 
find nothing new; one who has not will 
not find the material so presented as to 
give much insight into modern develop- 
ments. Professor Overstreet leads the 
teader on; Dr. Lipsky merely jostles him. 
The two books stand as a contrast be- 
tween good and bad popularization. 
Popularization of ideas involves more 
than mere summary and statement. It 
must take ideas and fashion them to- 
gether so that they acquire connected 
significance. This is where Dr. Lipsky is 
at fault; he does not succeed in doing this. 

Professor Lumley has added a popular 
text to the literature of social control. 
He does not pretend it to supplant the 
carlier work of men like Professor Ross. 


Rather, it is supplementary material. The 
starting point is a definition of social 
control that is somewhat broader than 
ordinarily conceived. Professor Lumley 
speaks of it as ‘‘the practice of putting 
forth directive stimuli or wish-patterns, 
their accurate transmission to, and adop- 
tion by, others whether voluntary or in- 
voluntary.’’ This control may be ex- 
erted through the use of symbols, which 
is the desirable method, or by force— 
which is usually a self-defeating pro- 
cedure. 

The author discusses the means of con- 
trol under a rather unique series of head- 
ings, and one that varies considerably 
from Professor Ross's earlier classifica- 
tion. The means of control analyzed by 
Professor Lumley ate rewards, praise, 
flattery, persuasion, advertising, slogans, 
propaganda, gossip, satire, laughter, cal- 
ling of names, commands, threats and 
punishment. These are developed rather 
unevenly, due, perhaps, to limited space. 
The discussions of rewards, praise, flat- 
tery and persuasion as devices of control 
are skilfully handled. On the descriptive 
side Professor Lumley is at his best; he is 
weakest when he considers how the con- 
trols have developed and been invested 
with their power. There is a line be- 
tween conscious and unconscious manipu- 
lation of the behavior of others that he 
has not adequately treated. Can a person 
be said to be using a means of social 
control when, for example, by ignorant 
gossiping he influences the behavior of 
others? There is certainly a contrast 
between gossip as a means of control, 
and the use of advertising, for example. 

Professor Lumley is a keen observer of 
society. He sees individuals subjected 
to pressures that shape and mould their 
behavior. These pressures bring con- 
formity to the codes of behavior of the 
innumerable groups to which the indi- 
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vidual belongs. The author describes in a 


pleasing style the operation of some of analysis. 
these pressures. It is a useful piece of 


work that he has done; it is a good be- 


TratNInc ror THE Prorgssions aND Occu- 
paTions: Facitrrrgs AVAILABLE TO WOMEN IN THE 
Unrrep Srates. By the Bureau of Vocational 
Information. New York: Bureau of Vocational 
Information, 1924, 742 pp. $6.00. 


One of the most accurate and authorita- 
tive books on vocations for women now 
available, as well as the most recent; and, 
if The Bureau carries out its purpose of 
“correcting and republishing this report 
periodically, so long as the need exists,” 
its value is not likely to be questioned. 

KATHARINE JOCHER. 

University of North Carolina. 


Survey or THe City Scnoors or Marion, 
By Walter S. Monroe. Urbana: Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1924, 55 pp. 


Among the many reports of school 
surveys this simple report ranks as prac- 
tically valuable from the standpoint of 
the business man interested in the econom- 
ical administration of such surveys as 
well as the scientific educator. 

Exten J. O'Lzary. 


Tax Procress aND Exmination oF CHILDREN 
my By Charles W. Odell. Urbana: 
University of Illinois, 1925, 76 pp. 

In an age when statistical tabies are 
worshiped, any study which attempts to 
verify results or test the validity of an 
excepted interpretation of such data 
should be welcomed. Mr. Odell’s study 
is an attempt to determine the reliability 
or accuracy of such age-grade indices as the 
measure of the progress of pupils through 
a school system, and he does this by a com- 
parison of this method with another pos- 
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CLASSIFIED BOOK NOTES 


ginning for further and more intricate 


Matcotm M. 
Dartmouth College. 


sible type of measures namely, indices of 
progress, which are computed from tables 
showing semesters in school and semester 
of progress. 


J. O'Leary, 


Som anv Crviization. By Milton Whitney. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1925, x, 278 


$3.00. 


An original work on the soils of the 
United States and the rdle of agriculture 
and agricultural processes in the history 
of mankind. 


Tas Cumats or Tas Unirep Srarss. By Robert 


DeCourcy Ward. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1925, xvi, 518 pp. $4.00. 


An authoritative and comprehensive 
manual by the chief authority in this 
country. 


An Economic Grocrapay or Evrors. By D. H. 
Smith. New York: Longmans, Green and Com 


pany, 1925, xii, 247 pp. $1.50. 


A clear introductory manual. 


InpusrriaL aND Commearciat Gsoorapay. By J. 
‘Russell Smith. New York: Henry Holt and Com 


Pany, 1925, xii, 959. 


This new edition of a deservedly popular 
work is welcome both because of the 
great erudition of the author and the 
clear and significant manner of treatment. 
Professor Smith is not only interested in 
what things are grown in different areas 
and how much, but in the reactions of 
geographic influences and the related 
economic activities on the whole life of 
man. He combines the expert and de 
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tailed information of the grographer with 
the theoretical interests of the economist, 
political scientist and sociologist. 


Aw Inrropuction To Earta History. By Hervey 
W. Shirmer. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1925, 


411 pp. $3.00. 


The student of evolution will find in 
this textbook by the professor of palae- 
ontology at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology a complete sketch of the 
history of the earth and of the life upon 
it. The volume opens with a discussion 
of matter and the place of the earth in 
the cosmos; it studies the stratigraphic 
records and the forces which brought 
them to pass; and concludes with a 
history of plant and animal life. 

F. H. H. 


Tas Ministry or Heatra. By Sir Arthur New- 
- sholme. New York: G. P. Putnams Sons, 1925, 
x, 271 pp. § shillings. 


An authoritative survey of the history, 
organization and achievements of the 
Ministry of Health and its antecedent 
bodies. 

Woman’s Paysican Frespom. By Clelia Duel 


Mosher, M.D. New York: The Woman's 
Press, 1923, 87 pp. $1.00. 


The third revised and enlarged edition 
of a brief work on medical advice to 
women on the care of their bodies. 

F. H. H. 


Prevention or Disgasz IN THE INpIvipuat. By 
Kenelm Winslow. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 


Company, 1923, 427 pp. $2.50. 


This is the second revised edition of a 
thoroughly scientific but popular treat- 
ment of the methods and conditions of 
health maintenance and improvement for 
the individual. If the chapter on the pre- 
vention of nervous and mental diseases be 
considered too brief in view of the present 
importance of the subject, the remainder 


of the book will be found surprisingly 
informing. F. H. H. 


Tue Tarp Great Pracus. A Discussion of Syphilis 
for Everyday People. By J. H. Stokes. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1920, 204 pp. 
$2.50. 


An authoritative treatment of one of 
the plagues which society can eliminate 
as soon as it loses its prudish attitude and 
attacks the problem with system and com- 
mon sense. 

F, H. H. 


Heatta Tarovon Prevention aNp CoNTROL oF 
Diseases. By Thomas D. Wood and Hugh G. 
Rowell. Yonkers: World Book Company, 1925, 
pp. vi and 122. $1.00. 


This is a manual for the use of school 
officers and physicians. 
F. H. H. 


Tue Decengrative Diseases. By Lewellys F. 
Barker, M.D., and Thomas P. Sprunt, M.D. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1925, 254 pp. 


This is the fourth volume in Harper's 
Public Health Series. Written for the 
educated public, it is at once interesting 
and informing, factual and philosophical. 
Readers of the Journal will be especially 
interested in the chapters dealing with 
the relations between health and heredity, 
and between health and environment, and 
on ‘‘Eugenics’’ and “‘Euthenics."” More 
than half of the book is given to “‘Special 
Degenerative Diseases,’’—arteries, heart, 
kidneys, digestive apparatus, nervous sys- 
tem, and endocrine glands—but there are 
special chapters on air, food, poisons, 
etc. as aetiological factors. While the 
authors attribute to heredity a greater 
réle in the development of the individual, 
longevity and susceptibility or resistance 
to disease than to environmental factors 
they also point out that the latter play a 
greater rdle in man’s life than in that of 
any other creature. F. H. H. 
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InrernationaL Aspscts or Conrrot. Edited 
by Margaret Sanger. New York: The American 
Birth Control League, Inc., 1925, xii, 244 pp. 
$2.00. 


The first volume of the papers presented 
at The Sixth International Neo-Malthu- 
sian and Birth Control Conference held in 
New York in March, 1925. It lacks 
theoretical interest, because it is devoted 
entirely to factual reports of the state of 
the movement in different countries and 
among different classes. It covers the 
entire world, from eleven local branches 
in the United States to the movements in 
Japan, China, and India. 

F. H. H. 


Tae Reat Boy anp tHe New Scuoor. By A. E. 
Hamilton. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1925, 
386 pp. $2.00. 


This book is at once a work of literature 
and an educational tract of the first order. 
It is a trite saying that good teachers are 
born and not made; also that teaching is 
one of the fine arts. Mr. Hamilton's 
uniquely autobiographical account of his 
own experiences with boys is suffused with 
the finest spirit of democratic teacher, the 
subtle charm of a real personality and a 
canny understanding of boy psychology. 
One reads it as he would a story of adven- 
ture and leaves it with fresh insight into 
numerous educational problems, with 
renewed confidence in human nature and 
with a deepened conviction that teach- 
ing is at once the greatest and the most 
difficult of all callings. This book should 
be widely read by parents, public and 
private school teachers, and social 
workers. 

F, H. H. 


Cavcastan Selected and Translated 
from the Originals by Adolf Dirr. Translated 
into English by Lucy Menzies. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1925, 306 pp. $2.00. 
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Tag Mytsotocy or Aut Races. Vol. VII. Am. 
menian. By M. H. Ananikian. African, By 
Alice Werner. Edited by Canon John MacCul. 
loch, and George F. Moore. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Company, 1925, pp. viii and 448. 


When it is recalled that the Caucasus js 
the land of the Argonauts and of Prome 
theus, that it is in the heart of a territory 
inhabited by a great variety of peoples, 
some of them very ancient, a collection 
of eighty-four Caucasian tales acquires 
special interest. These stories are not 
only extraordinarily varied but also en- 
ticingly familiar because of the universal 
human elements revealed. Their collec 
tion and translation by a distinguished 
German philologist is a guarantee of their 
intrinsic merit. 


F, H. H. 


Stavonic Nations or YgsterDay AND Topay, By 
M. S. Stanoyevich. New York: The H. W. 


Wilson Company, 1925, pp. xlvi and 415. $2.40. 


A collection of readings and references 
on Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria, covering many 
phases of the life of each country. Since 
the magazine articles from which these 
selections were made were written by 
authorities of the first rank, the book 
gives a comprehensive and informing pic- 
ture of the Slavic nations. 


F, H. H. 


Necro Year Boox. By Monroe N. Work. Tuske 
gee: Negro Year Book Publishing Co., 1925, pp. 
viii and 544. $1.50. 


This is a veritable encyclopedia of in- 
formation regarding all phases of negto 
life and welfare during the three yeats 
1922-1924. While written from the opti- 
mistic viewpoint of Tuskegee, it i 
scholarly and objective to a very high 
degree, and an indispensable reference 
work. 


F. H. H. 
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My Avrrican Neiomsors: Man, anp Buzasr 
mm Nyasatanp. By Hans Coudenhove. Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1925, 245 pages. 


$2.50. 
Inpians or THE ENcHANTED Dasert. By Leo Crane. 


Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1925, 364 
These two books contain material of 
considerable interest to the ethnologist. 
Both are well written and well illustrated. 
RayMonp 
Florida State College for Women. 


Rassencunpg. By Dr. Walter Scheidt. 
Munich: J. F. Lehmanns Verlag, 1925, xiii, 585 
PP-» 33 marks. 


This is the first of what promises to be 
a two-volume work covering the whole 
field of race as an anthropological and 
sociological concept. The work is a 
veritable encyclopedia of extant informa- 
tion including numerous tables and a 
fair number of photographs illustrating 
race types and the phenomena of heredity. 
Interestingly enough, one may find in this 
German work a more complete survey of 
the English literature on this subject than 
in any existing work in English. There 
ate 60 pages of classified bibliography. 
F. H. H. 


Tas Ancient InmasrraNnts oF THE Canary IsLANDSs. 
By Earnest A. Hooton. Cambridge: The Harvard 
University Press, 1925, pp. xxv, 401. 


Professor Hooton’s study of The Ancient 
Inhabitants of the Canary Islands is at once 
a monument of painstaking research in 
archaeology, ethnology and physical an- 
thropology. The author's speculations 
on the possible origins of the Nordic 
face are extremely interesting, inconclu- 
sive as they necessarily are. There are 
many excellent plates and the original 
skull measurements are given in the 
appendix. 

F. H. H. 


Taw Ausrratian Aporioinat. By Herbert Basedow. 
Adelaide: F. W. Preece and Sons, 1925, xx, 422 
pp- 30 shillings. 

This is an intimate personal account of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Australia 
by one who served many years as state 
geologist and as chief medical officer and 
chief protector of the aborigines for the 
Commonwealth Government in the Nor- 
thern Territory. 

F, H. H. 


INVESTIGATION IN THs ALEUTIAN 
Istanps. By Waldemar Jochelson. Washington: 
The Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1925, 
ix, 145 Pp. 

An extremely valuable and copiously 
illustrated account of the results of an 
expedition made in 1909-1910 to Kam- 
chatka and the Aleutian Islands under the 
auspices of the Imperial Russian Geo- 
graphical Society. Awarded a prize by 
the Russian Academy of Sciences, its pub- 
lication was delayed by the War, and it is 
now being brought out through the 
generosity of the Carnegie Institution at 
Washington. 

F, H. H. 


Toterance. By Hendrik Willem Van Loon. New 
York: Boni & Liveright, 1925, 399 pp. $2.00. 


It would be a serious mistake to think 
of Van Loon as either a historian or a 
social scientist. In either rdle he is even 
more ludicrous than his own best carica- 
tures. If one accept Tolerance as a 
hybrid cross somewhere between litera- 
ture and a preachment he will be fore- 
armed against taking it for something 
other than it is, namely, an effort to 
express the author's admiration for heretics 
and non-conformists of all varieties. 
One may share this admiration, to a 
degree, without finding in this particular 
book any articulate reasons therefor. 
But in spite of too numerous loose and 
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dogmatic assertions and a scheme of 


patagraphing which reminds one of cer- 
tain erratic poets of ultramodern idio- 
syncrasies, Tolerance is an interesting and 
entertaining, even instructive book. 

F. H..H. 


History or tas Wortp. By Victor Duruy, 
Edwin A. Grosvenor, Mabell S. C. Smith and J. 
Walker M. Spadden. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1925, 931 pp. $4.00. 


Earlier editions of this work have long 
been familiar. Duruy’s original textended 
with 1848; Professor Grosvenor added 
the history of the second half of the last 
century. Now the work is further ampli- 
fied by the last two authors by the inclu- 
sion of world events during the first 
quarter of the present century. Alto- 
gether there have thus been added about 
400 pages to the original French text, 
together with numerous maps. Such a 
work inevitably has the defects involved 
in its merits. Recent events loom unduly 
large, while Egypt is covered in eight 
pages and Assyria in four. And yet it is 
probably the best history of the world in 
one convenient-sized volume. This new 
issue seventy-five years after the original 
was written is certainly a tribute to the 
historical sense of its first author. 

F. H. H. 


Tas Mzpiasvat Minv. A History of the Develop- 
ment of Thought and Emotion in the Middle 
Ages. By Henry Osborn Taylor. London and 
New York: Macmillan and Company, 4th ed., 
1925, 2 vols., 603 and 620 pp. $8.00. 

While this edition of a justly famed 
work contains few additions or alterations 
from the third edition, the very fact that 
a fourth edition is necessary is not only a 
tribute to the very unusual merit of the 
work but also a testimonial of the appre- 
ciation in England and America of the 
best type of historical scholarship. It is 
a history of the development of the 
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Mediaeval mind from the standpoints 
both of intellectual postulates and emo. 
tional currents. It combines with rare 
scholarship and notable grace of expres. 
sion the well-balanced but sympathetically 
human judgments of the historian imbued 
with modernism. 
F; H. 


Carnertns tHe Great. Katharine Anthony: New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925, 331 pp. $4.00. 


The volume is not a historical study 
either of the period or of the policies of 
Catherine; it is a personal record of her 
intimate life, of her intrigues, of her am- 
bitions, and especially of her love affairs, 


Tas Women or THe Cazsars. By Guglielmo Ferrero. 
New York: Putnams, 1925, 337 pp. $4.00. 


This is a delightful account by a dis 
tinguished historian of some of the more 
obscure influences of Roman _ times. 
Women who receive particular attention 
are Livia and Julia, Antonia, Julia the 
younger, Agrippina and Messaline. 

Loring Prvetrs. 


Tae Invention or Paintine in and Ip 
Spreap Westwarp. By Thomas F. Carter. New 
York: The Columbia University Press, 1925, 
pp- xvii and 282. $7.50. 

Professor Carter has written the fitst 
detailed study of early printing in China, 
the evolution of printing, and its spread 
westward through North Africa to West- 
ern Europe. It is as fine an example of the 
study of the diffusion of a culture trait 
as has appeared in the English language. 

F, H. H. 


Greex Soctan Livs. By F. A. Wright. 
Ersican Taovert. By Hilda D. Oakley. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1925, pp- 246 
and 226. $2.00 each. 


These works, issued under the editot 
ship of Ernest Barker, Principal of King’s 
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College, are similar in that both are trans- 
lations of pertinent passages from the 
works of Greek philosophers, dramatists, 
historians, orators and poets arranged in 
chronological order. Together they form 
an excellent anthology of material of 
sociological interest from the Homeric 
Age to the age of Marcus Aurelius. 
P. 


History or Puttosopny. By Alfred Weber. Trans- 
lated by Frank Thilly. Pstosopmy Since 1860. 
By Ralph B. Perry. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1925, xiii, 604 pp. $2.50. 


All students of philosophy during the 
last thirty years will welcome this new 
revised edition of a very famous history. 
In his addition of some 130 pages Profes- 
sot Perry has covered the development of 
European and American philosophy since 
1860. 


PusiicaTIONS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SocigTY. 
Vol. XIX, 1925, 261 pp. $2.00. 


A collection of papers and discussions 
presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society in 1924, 
dealing with the general subject of ‘“The 
Trend of Our Civilization.”” F. H. H. 


Proceepincs oF THE NaTIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
Soctan Worx. Chicago: The University of 


Chicago Press, 1925, vii, 733 pp. $3.00. 


This report of the Fifty-Second Annual 
Session is replete with intimate studies 
of numerous aspects of the social life in the 
modern urban community. Every divi- 
sion contains articles of both general and 
special interest to the sociologist. Mixed 
in with various articles of no particular 
value or significance are others ofa general 
and even permanent value. 

F. H. H. 


How to Stay Marriep. By George Gibbs. New 


York: D. Appleton and Company, 1925, 242 pp. 
$1.50. 

Mopern Marriace. A Handbook. By Paul Pope- 
noe. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925, 


259 pp. $2.50. 


These books represent the concern of 
their authors over the present obvious 
disruption of the monogamous family. 
They supplement each other, for while one 
counsels good will the other counsels a 
sound biological basis. Popenoe strikes 
more deeply than Gibbs in wanting young 
people educated for marriage, guided in 
the choice of mates and shown how to con- 
serve mutual affection in marriage by an 
informed art of love. While far less 
explicit on this last theme than ‘‘Sex 
and Life’’ by Dr. Robie, not long since 
reviewed in these columns, he has never- 
theless stated fundamentals. 

F. H. H. 


Tas Avrosiocrapny or ACroox. By R. L. Dearden. 
New York: The Dial Press, 1925, 254 pp. $2.00. 


An absorbingly interesting tale of the 
actual exploits of a gentleman crook with 
interesting sidelights on the underworld 
and the police methods in two continents, 
on British justice, and on the psychology 
of the youthful criminal of Leopold 
type, as well as the patient resignation of 
the habitual prison inmate. 
F. H. H. 


Soctan Procress. A Handbook of the Liberal Move- 
ment. Edited by William Floyd. New York: 
The Arbitrator, 1925, 342 pp. $2.50. 


This work is a miscellaneous compila- 
tion of materials relating to the conflict of 
classes, the operations of government, and 
movements for reform. It treats a great 
variety of topics somewhat after the 
manner for a brief encyclopaedia. The 
material is mainly historical though many 
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terms ate defined. It is of slight value to 
the serious student, however useful to the 


soap-box orator. 
F, H. H. 


Tae InrernationaL Year Boox or Carg AND 
Prorscrion. Compiled by Edward Fuller. New 


York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1925, 565 

pp- $2.50. 

This is an encyclopaedia of information 
compiled from official sources. It is 
adequately described in its subtitle: 
“Being a record of state and voluntary 
effort for the welfare of the child, includ- 
ing information on marriage, divorce and 
illegitimacy, education, the care of the 
destitute child, treatment of juvenile 
delinquents, and the conditions of juve- 
nile employment throughout the world."’ 
It more than fulfills expectations. 

F. H. H. 


Ouriines or THE Sociotocy or Human 
By Daniel H. Kulp Il. New York: Teachers Col- 


lege, 1925, X, 257 pp. $2.50. 


This is the most comprehensive outline 
of sociological material in syllabus form 
which has yet been published. It not 
only covers a number of topics which con- 
stitute independent courses in many in- 
stitutions, such as, Social Origins, Human 
Nature, Social Interaction, Social Prob- 
lems, and the History and Nature of 
Sociology, but it also gives the applica- 
tions of the material to education, nurs- 


ing, and social work. 
F. H. H. 


Hypatta on Woman anp By Mrs. 
Bertrand Russell. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1925, 81 pp. $1.00. 

Lysisrrata on Woman's Future aND Future Woman. 
By Anthony M. Ludovici. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1925, pp. viii, 110. $1.00. 


The debate between Mr. Ludovici and 
Mrs. Russell has added to the gaiety of 
nations. While Mr. Ludovici demands 
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less Puritanism, more ‘‘he men,"’ legal. 
ized concubinage and the destruction at 
birth of the abnormal and defective, Mrs, 
Russell thinks there is too much Puri. 
tanism and sounds the call for greater 
freedom in love for women combined with 
birth control. She agrees that there isa 
sex war—war to the knife—but far from 
thinking the women have all but won 
the last battle she thinks the fight has 
just begun. She rejects the notion of a 
feminine paradise without men; also 
Ludovici’s notion of male degeneration 
because he wears eyeglasses, takes medj- 
cine and has a bad breath. She is certain 
that famous female paramours of some 
centuries ago would excite repugnance 
rather than romance in the modern male. 
Obviously such books solve nothing. 
They do not throw much light on funda- 
mental questions of our domestic institu- 
tions, but they help to sharpen one’s 
wits and give some insight into a free 
but honest thinking world. 
F, 


Ourtines or AcricutturaLt Economics. By Henry 
C. Taylor. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1925, xii, 610 pp. $3.00. 


A comprehensive manual, with special 
emphasis on American conditions. 


Inrropuction To Rurat Economics. By Paul L. 
Vogt, New York: D. Appleton and Company, 


1925, 377: 


This book is a text for use in the high 
schools where agriculture is taught. Itis 
especially adapted for class exercises by 
the placing of questions at the end of each 
chapter. The general principles of eco 
nomics ate discussed and the illustta- 
tions and applications are drawn from 
farm life. It is so designed in handling 
general principles that particulars can be 
applied for any section. 

Bruce L. Metvin. 


N. Y. State.College of Agriculture. 
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Burrnc anp our Markets. By Day Monroe 
and Lenore Monroe Stratton. Boston: M. Bar- 
rows and Company, 1925, viii, 321 pp. $3.00. 


Aclear, concrete and informing manual. 


Lason Retations Inpustry. By Dwight L. 
Hoopingarner. New York: A. W. Shaw, 1925, 


xvi, 553- $4.00. 

An elaborate, comprehensive general 
treatise, dealing with every aspect of the 
question from a somewhat conservative 
point of view. 


Tas or Busivess Forecastinc. Edited by 
Persons, Foster, and Hettinger. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925, vii, 
317 $4.00. 

This volume was made up by publish- 
ing the papers read on this subject at the 
1923 annual meeting of the American 
Statistical Association. 


Tas Bustess or THE Housenotp. By C. W. Taber. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1922, 

pp. xii and 438. 

A complete textbook on home eco- 
nomics for advanced high school and col- 
lege students. The field is systematically 
treated under four headings: (1) Funda- 
mental Principles of Househood Finance; 
(2) Factors in the Family Budget— 
Necessities; (3) Factors in the Family 
Budget—Higher Life; (4) Legal and 
Business Status of the Family. 


Arr my Economics: A By 
Marion E, Clark and Others. Chicago: The 
— of Chicago Press, 1925, pp. x and 66. 
1.00. 

Covers the subjects of costume design, 
history of costume, interior decoration, 
history of furniture, architecture, art 
Principles, and art appreciation. Was 
prepared by a special committee of The 
American Homes Economics Asso- 
Clation. 
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Tas ApministraTION oF InpusrRiAL ENTERPRISES. 
By Edward D. Jones. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1925, 618 pp. 


This is a thoroughly revised edition of a 
work which since 1916 has been one of the 
standard manuals on the subject. Covers 
such a range of subjects as factory equip- 
ment, organization of industry, and labor 


problems. 


Erricizent or Enorvesr- 
inc. Screntiric ManaGeMent in THE Hos. 
By Mrs. Christine Frederick. Chicago: Ameri- 
can School of Home Economics, 6th edition re- 
vised 1925, 527 pp. $2.50. 


This is a new edition of a justly famous 
book first published in 1915. It is based 
on a correspondence course covering every 
phase of household management. An 
extremely useful book in many house- 
holds. 


Tus Puttosopny or Law. By R. D. Foulke. Phila- 
delphia: John C. Winston Company, 1925, ix, 
102 pp. $1.00. 


A brief manual chiefly confined to 
definitions. 


Tus Story or Tzaror Dome. By M. E. Ravage. 
New York: Republic Publishing Company, 1925, 
197 pp. $1.00. 


An unusually reliable and realistic ac- 
count of the chief national disgrace since 
the days of Grant's administration, which 
helped to elect Coolidge and secure the 
prosecution of Senator Wheeler. 

H. E. B. 


Tas or ENGLAND AND 
America. By Jean Wahl. Translated by Fred 
Rothwell. London: The Open Court Company, 
1925, xvi, 324 pp. $3.00. 


The final chapter is the author's only 
contribution to the subject. It is a 
slight critical estimate of the nature of 
the pluralistic hypothesis. 

H. G. T. 
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American Government. WitH A CONSIDERATION 
or THE Prostems or Democracy. By Frank 
Abott Magruder. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1926, pp. xii, 486, 50. 

The 1926 edition of Magruder’s 
“American Government’’ contains the 
same general features as its predecessors, 
and maintains the same standards of 
accuracy and readableness. The references 
are especially suggestive, the statistical 
information accurate and pertinent, and 
the illustrations of government at work 
more than ordinarily interesting. It well 
deserves its place as one of the most 
popular school texts on American govern- 


ment. 


Tus Prince. By Niccolo Machiavelli. New York: 
Brentano's n.d., xi, 163 pp. $1.50. 


This is a very welcome reprint of a 
work of permanent value. There is 
probably no book in the history of human 
thought, equally small in size, that has 
made anything like as great an impres- 
sion upon both theory and practice in 
social life. 

F. H. H. 


Tas Sratistican Worx or THe Nationat Govern- 
ment. By Laurence F.Schmeckebier. Baltimore 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1925, xiv, 574 pp. 
$5.00. 


The statistical work carried on by 
different departments of the United States 
government has become so voluminous 
and so highly diversified that a guide 
thereto became almost a necessity. Dr. 
Schmeckebier has provided such a guide. 
It tells what statistics are available and 
where they may be found, classified in 
thirty-six distinct chapters each of which 
contains an analytical treatment of an 
important field of investigation. There is 
in addition an extensive Index. It goes 
without saying that every one working 
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with government materials will here. 
after find this book not only highly use. 
ful but almost a necessity. 


F. 


Civics. or Crvic Jy. 
STITUTIONS AND Macuingry: Civic Parrigs anp 
Prostems. By Radhakamal Mukerjec. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1926, vii, 209 
pp. $1.80. 


The author of this work is Professor 
of Economics and Sociology at Lucknow 
University and has already made him. 
self well known in this country through 
his Principles of Comparative Economics, 
The Ground of Economics, and other 
works. His Regional Sociology will soon 
be reviewed in these pages. His Civics is 
an elementary book designed primarily 
for use in India. 


F. H. H, 


Le CuristiaNisMe gt La Franealss. 
By A. Aulard. Paris: F. Rieder, 1925, 157 pp. 
6.50 francs. 


An interesting little summary of the 
religious aspects of the French Revolt- 
tion by the dean of the French students 
of the Revolutionary era. 


Now anp Forever. By Samuel Roth. New York: 
Robert M. McBride and Company, 1925, 157 pp: 
$1.75. 


A conversation between Israel Zang- 
will and Samuel Roth concerning cot 
temporary Jewish interests, particularly 
the issue of Zionism and the reconstruc 
tion of Palestine. 


Tue Last or Janninos 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 192 
80 pp. $1.00. 


The final counter-blast of the Great 
Commoner against evolution and modem 
scientific and critical thought. 
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Tus Man Nosopy Knows. By Bruce Barton. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1925, 220 
$2.50. 


A breezy and suggestive effort to inter- 
pret Jesus in concrete fashion and in terms 
of modern society. 


Tae aNnp Common Sense. By Basil King. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1925, 160 pp. 
$1.50. 


The book contains four chapters, deal- 
ing with the purpose of the Bible, its in- 
spiration, its relation to dogma, and its 
standing as ‘“‘the word of God.”’ 


Tus American Jewish Year Boox. Vol. XXVII. 
_ Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1925, 
vii, 612. $2.00. 
The current issue of a standard hand- 
book. 


Tue INDIANA Survey or Reuiciovs Epucation. 
Vol. Il. By Walter S. Athearn and others. New 
York: George H. Doran Co., 192.4, 532 pp. $5.00. 


Volume I of the Indiana Survey of 
Religious Education presented the con- 
clusions at which the directors of the 
survey atrived, Volume II gives speci- 
mens of the devices used in making the 
survey. 

Jj. S. Brxxer. 


Tar Oricins or Prontsrrion. By John A. Krout. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925, 389 pp. 
$3.50. 


One is at first disappointed to discover 
that this work tells the story of the pro- 
hibition movement, or rather the tem- 
petance movement, in America only down 
to the middle of the century or to the 
enactment of prohibition in Maine in 
1851. But as he reads he is agreeably 
surprised to find an important record in- 
terestingly told and at the same time 
given the authority of an extensive study 
of original sources. 

F. H. 


Wortp Missionary Artias. Edited by Harlan P. 
Beach, D.D., F.R.G.S., and Charles H. Fahs, 
B.A., B.D. New York: Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, 1925, 251 pp. 


Atlases are often cheap compilations 
poorly printed. This one is almost in a 
class by itself as the embodiment at once 
of an immense amount of careful re- 
search, of painstaking and logical arrange- 
ment and of the finest work of the book- 


making art. 
F. H. H. 


Science as Revetation. By John M. Watson. New 
York: Macmillan, 1925, 303 pp. $2.25. 


This book is made up of brief sketches 
of what the author considers the positive 
conclusions of several sciences and an 
attempt to expand those conclusions into 
a philosophy. Readers who are satis- 
fied to stop thinking will carry away a 
lyric atmosphere in. praise of man’s 
knowledge and will not be worried by 
his lack of knowledge. 

H..G. T. 


Tae Exements or Ernics. By Charles C, Mitner 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1925, 351 pp. 
$3.00. 


This book is intended to be an ele- 
mentary text in Catholic schools, and 
for this purpose it will, no doubt, be 
very satisfactory. It is simply written 
and the chapters are followed by ref- 
erences and questions for discussion. 
The nature of the contents will be clearly 
recognized from the following quota- 
tion: ‘‘Ethics assumes as proved; (a) in 
Theodicy, God’s existence and absolute 
dominion over all his creatures; (b) in 
Psychology, man’s immortality and free- 
dom of will; (c) in Epistemology and 
Logic, the possibility of attaining certi- 
tude by the use of his cognitive faculties.”’ 
Further discussion would be useless. 

Raymonp Beiiamy. 

Florida State College for Women. 
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Tuomas Parvz. By F. J. Gould. Boston: Small, 
Maynard and Company, 1925, 192 pp. $1.75. 


This is a brief but vivid account of the 
story of the son of a manufacturer of 
ladies’ stays, who became one of the 
most distinguished lights of the Revolu- 
tionary period. Though born in England, 
he played an immense rdle in America 
and in France. While he died more or 
less unhonored, his fame has since risen 
and bids fair to rise still further. He was 
one of the greatest apostles of the dignity 
of the common man that the world has 
known. While popularly considered an 
Atheist, he was, in fact, a Deist, with 
views to which the theological semi- 
naries appeared to be fast approaching. 

F. H. H. 


Tue Lire or Joun Catpwett Catnoun. By William 
M. Meigs. New York: G. E. Stechert and 
Company, 1925, 2 vols., 456, 478 pp. $10.00. 
A reissue of the standard biography of 

the great Southern expositor of the states- 

rights theory. 


Was Curistopner Cotumsus a Jew? By Walter F. 
McEntire. Boston: The Stratford Company, 


1925, iv, 179 pp. $2.00. 

A contribution to curious research, con- 
cluding that there is no good evidence to 
support the theory that Columbus was of 
Jewish descent. 


Tue Lire anp Lerrers or Water H. Pacz. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1925, vol. 
III, 440 pp. $5.00. 

A continuation of this well known col- 
lection, of special importance for the 
problem of America’s entry into the 
World War. 


Tus or ANprew Jacxson. By John Spencer 
Bassett. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1925, xix, 766 pp. $4.00. 
A new edition of the most satisfactory 
and adequate biography of Jackson. 
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Tue Lire or Samus Jonnson, LL.D. By James 
Boswell, Esq., Edited with Notes by Arnold 
Glover with an Introduction by Austin Dobson, 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1925, ; 
vols., 458, 464 and 466 pp. $10.00. 


Boswell’s Johnson long since took its 
place as the greatest biography in the 
English language. This edition is 4 
beautiful reprint of an edition of 1901 
with numerous illustrations. 

F. H. 


Bricnam Youno. By M. R. Werner, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1925, 478 pp. $5.00. 


It is no exaggeration to say that this is 
one of the most brilliant and profoundly 
interesting American biographies of the 
last twenty-five years; and yet it falls 
short of what the sociologist might wish, 

H. 


Tae Lire or Westey AND THE aND Proorss 
or Mernopism. By Robert Southey. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1925, 2 vols., 430 and 


428 pp. 


These volumes in the Oxford Edition 
of Standard Authors contain reprints of 
a justly famous biography together with 
“‘Notes’’ by Samuel Taylor Coleridge and 
“Remarks on the Life and Character of 
John Wesley’’ by Alexander Knox. 

F. H. 


Aveustz Comrs. By Ernest Seillitre. Paris: 
brairie Félix Alcan, 1924, 398 pp. 12 francs. 


Mr. Ernest Seillitre, a member of the 
Institut, has during the last 25 yeafs 
been one of the most successful French 
essayists and publicists. The preset 
study of Comte is written with all of 
Seillitre’s well-known literary finish, af 
tistic feeling, and creative imagination. 
The first book deals with outstanding ex 
periences in Comte’s life which shaped J 
his viewpoint and colored his tempera 
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ment. The second book contains pro- 
bably the best statement of Comtean 
mysticism and the best criticism of his 
philosophy of history, together with 
their historical basis to be found in print. 
F. H. H. 


Tue Suaman’s Revencs. By Violet Irwin. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1925, vii, 286 
pp. $2.00. 


A thrilling story based upon the Arctic 
diaries of Stefansson. 


Psrszus or oF Dracons. By H. F. Scott Stokes. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1925, 


74 pp. $1.00. : 


A general history of dragon lore in the 
“To-day and To-morrow Series.” 


Laporatory Exercisss 1N GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 
By William Foster and H. W. Heath. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 1925, vi, 186 pp. 
$1.25. 


A good modern manual. 


Men, Women anv By Le Baron R. 
Briggs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1925, 180 pp. $1.50. 

A former professor and dean of Har- 
vard College and president of Radcliffe 
may be expected to say some very wise 
and interesting things on education. In 
this little volume of addresses he opens 
with the definition of a liberal as one who 
holds to a ‘“‘belief in the other man’s 
tight to his own belief,’’ passes to a con- 
sideration of the aims of college and uni- 
versity and the equipment of the teacher 
and ends with an address to the Yale 
freshmen. This last is perhaps the best. 
Ail are entertainingly written, so much so 
that one almost loses sight of the argu- 
ment; and all have a quiet inspirational 
quality that produces the best results of 
the minister by the more pleasing arts 
of the good teacher. 

FP, 
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Rayrams ror Yoursrut Dancers. By 
Caroline Crawford with music by Elizabeth 
Fogg. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 


1925, 103 pp. $3.00. 

A collection of folk melodies adapted 
from original sources and harmonized for 
educational use. 


ReapinGs IN THE Story or HumaN Procress. Edited 
by Leon C. Marshall. New York: The Mac- 


millan Company, 1926, xi, 493 pp. $2.50. 

These Readings are designed to accom- 
pany The Story of Human Progress which was 
reviewed in an early number of Social 
Forces. The Readings parallel, part by 
part and chapter by chapter, the text. 
They are also beautifully printed and 
copiously illustrated. With the original 
text they probably constitute by all odds 
the most valuable secondary school intro- 
duction to the social sciences now 
available. F, H. H. 


Tus American Year Boox. Edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart and William M. Schuyler. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1925, xxv, 
1158 pp- $7.50. 

The revival of this work will be wel- 
comed by all students of the social 
sciences. In its present form it is a dis- 
tinctly codperative product, the represen- 
tatives of many societies having contrib- 
uted to its contents. The total number 
of contributors is 256, and the present 
volume is about one-third larger than the 
predecessors of the former series. There 
have been some additions in the way of 
new sections, and numerous bibliographies 
have been added. It is thus a highly 
useful if not indispensable reference work. 
Its very scope, however, has prevented the 
treatment from being much more than 
fragmentary. Thus, philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, anthropology and sociology to- 
gether are covered in twenty-two pages. 
It is a work, however, which is full of 
valuable data authoritatively presented. 

F..H. H. 
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Tue Mreror or Venus. Translated by F. A. Wright. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, n.d. 
vii, 300 pp. $3.00. 

A late addition to the valuable Broad- 
way Translations now being published by 
Dutton and Company. The present vol- 
ume includes a very extensive selection 


of poems from Ovid’s Amores, the Ar 
Amatoria, Remedia Amoris and other Latin 
tributes to the Goddess of Love. Many 
of them are not understandable unless 
one be familar with Latin tradition; others 
are as modern as if written by a free 
lance poet of to-day. F. H. H. 
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STIMULATING BOOKS FOR 
THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


The Social Theory 
of Georg Simmel 


By 
NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 


This is the first exposition in Eng- 
lish of the ideas of the great modern 
methodologist, Georg Simmel, and is 
one of the most significant books which 
has been contributed to social science 
in America. Mr. Spykman believes 
that thelack of a common agreement as 
tomethods is causing confusion and pre- 
venting progress in the social sciences, 
and he is introducing the work of 
Georg Simmel as the best possible start- 
ing point for a renewed discussion of 
the problems of method. Simmel is 
the greatest influence of modern times 
in methodology. Ifa general agree- 
ment can be reached regarding his 
propositions this book will be the 
point of departure for the creation of 
an entirely new method of procedure 
in the social sciences. 


What Simmel has done, what his ideas 
of formal sociology represent, are made 
clear for the first time by Mr. Spyk- 
man. This book may be used as a 
text in advanced senior courses in 
problems of method, and as a refer- 
ence for courses on social methodol- 
ogy, social philosophy, and theoretical 
sociology. We believe that it will 
have so great an influence upon the 
future trend of social science in Amer- 
Ica, that no one interested in any as- 
pect of the social sciences can afford 
not to read it. 


$3.00, postpaid $3.10 


An Introduction to the Science of So- 
ciology. (Revised Edition.) By RoBEerT 
E. Park and Ernest W. Burcess. 1,000 
pages, $4.50, postpaid $4.70. 


Park and Burgess’ widely-used text in its 
recently revised edition offers a collection of 
readings selected to define and illustrate the 
concepts and principles of sociology. An ex- 
cellent text for an introductory course in so- 
ciology, it combines in a single volume the 
textbook and the necessary reading materials. 


Immigration: Select Documents and Case 
Records. By Appott. $4.50, post- 
paid $4.70. 


“Stranded en route’’ is the perilous situa- 
tion from which bewildered aliens have often 
to be rescued. In this comprehensive selec- 
tion of case records is presented the immi- 
grant’s complete story. Miss Abbott’s se- 
lection of documents relating to the immi- 
grant’s admission, exclusion, or expulsion and 
attendant difficulties is as interesting a group 
of sources as has ever been published. 


Origins of Sociology. By ALBION W. SMALL. 
$3.00, postpaid $3.15. 


Like Mr. Spykman, Dr. Small in this earlier 
book makes an appeal for more attention to 
the historical and methodological aspects of 
social science. His analysis has been worked 
out in accordance with the belief that the his- 
torical approach affords the best preparation 
for intelligent and creative work in sociology. 


The Laws of Social Psychology. By Fio- 
RIAN ZNANIECKI. $3.00, postpaid $3.15. 


Mr. Znaniecki is Professor of Sociology in 
the University of Poznan. He has applied 
the principles of the new historical relativism 
to the realm of human action, a field from 
which the traditional methodology has all but 
retired in defeat. 
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THE SEARCH AFTER VALUES 


ITH the September issue begins 

\) \) the fourth volume of Socrat 

Forces. New plans and pros- 
pects give a reasonable basis to expect 
that future volumes may mark substantial 
growth in its circulation and higher 
standards in its form and contributions. 
A review of the first three volumes, while 
offering some grounds for satisfaction and 
enthusiasm, indicates also larger oppor- 
tunities ahead and many obligations yet 
to be fulfilled. An analysis of previous 
volumes will give something of the story 
of what Soctat Forcss has tried to do, 
at the same time that it will point clearly 
to the tasks ahead. 

Included in the first three volumes of 
Socrat Forces are no less than 576 con- 
tributions by no less than 331 separate 
authors, exclusive of book reviews, of 
which 466 have been presented. Of the 
leading articles and contributions, al- 
though there has been much of method 
and theoretical approach, the great major- 
ity have dealt with social problems, 
social direction and themes tending 
towards general teleology, distributed in 
general subject matter as indicated below. 
The distribution by colleges, universities 


and by states proves most interesting.. 


The distribution of the contributions 
shows that at least 155, or approximately 
one-fourth, have been contributed by 
social workers, public officials, and citi- 
zens generally outside of college and 


THREE YEARS OF COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


university ranks. Among the colleges 
and universities from which more than 
three contributions exclusive of book 
reviews have come are the following, in 
order: 


University of North Carolina............... 62 
Columbia 19 
University of 
University of Wisconsin. n 


5 
5 
North Carolina State College............... 4 
University Of 4 


And the following other institutions have 
contributed three each: University o 
Alabama, Goucher College, Tuskege 
Institute, University of California, Brook- 
wood Labor College, University of Mis 
souri, Texas A. and M., University of 
Washington. 

The following institutions have mat 
two contributions each: University d 
Southern California, Mississippi College, 
Western Reserve, Brown University, At 
lanta University, University of North 
Dakota, Elon College, University @ 
Michigan, Baylor College, North 
Carolina College for Women, Wakt 
Forest, Harvard University, Berea Col 
lege, Tulane University, University of 
Illinois, New College for Social Research, 
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Bryn Mawr College, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, New York School of Social Work, 
Wesleyan College, University of Virginia. 

Other institutions which have made a 
single contribution include: Fisk Univer- 
sity, Swarthmore College, Haverford Col- 
lege, Mercer University, Amherst College, 
University of West Virginia, Butler 
College, Barnard College, Princeton Uni- 
versity, University of Omaha, Vanderbilt 
University, University of Georgia, New 
York University, Ohio Wesleyan, Wash- 
ington University, Colorado State Teach- 
ers College, Johns Hopkins University. 

The distribution of contributions by 
social workers, publicists and interested 
citizens is equally gratifying, and present 
indications are that this list will increase 
both in numbers and importance. A 
similar distribution of contributions by 
states shows the following classification 
of states furnishing more than three 
articles, exclusive of North Carolina, 
which provided 102 contributions, many 
of which were of minor nature: 


Pennsylvania 
Minnesota 


Virginia 
Washington 
Tennessee 


Maryland 


Michigan 
Florida 


The following states have contributed 


from one to three articles each: Arkansas, 
Mississippi, lowa, Rhode Island, North 
Dakota, Delaware, Colorado, Louisiana, 
Indiana, Connecticut, West Virginia, Ne- 
braska, Oregon. 

An equally interesting distribution of 
contributions according to the general 
subject matter, classified more or less 
arbitrarily according to the general 
scheme somewhat in use by Socia Forces, 
shows the following: 


The family, home and genetic relationships. 42 

Education, schocl and social direction 

Religion, church and conflict of ideals 

Industry, work, economic and _ social- 
industrial relationships 

Government, politics, citizenship 

Community, the association process, terri- 
torial groups 

Personality, leadership, creative effort 

Race, cultural groups, social differentiation. 31 

Cycles, crises, incidence, casual groups, 
war, mass influence 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


One of the aspects of Soctat Forces 
which has given its editors most pleasure 
has been its effort to contribute to a dis- 
tinctive field, combining the more theo- 
retical scientific studies with studies of 
applied efforts and of social contacts. 
It not only does not compete with other 
journals but aims to make more valuable 
their contributions. The elimination of 
the word ‘‘journal,’’ as used in the 
earlier issues, thus facilitates its popular 
usage and avoids any confusion with 
other sociological periodicals which have 
come to be known as ‘“‘the journal.’ 
The appearance of Sociat Forces in 
September, December, March, June is 
calculated to make a better distribution 
throughout the year of the sociological 
literature appearing in America. The 
change in form is in line with the effort 
of Soctat Forces to present a scientific 
medium of social study and interpretation 
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which, while hoping to be rigorously 
scientific, may yet attempt to bridge the 
distance between scholar and layman, 
than which there is no more important 
task now awaiting the social scientist. 
Most important of the new announce- 
ments, however, is that welcoming for 
our growing constituency The Williams 
& Wilkins Company of Baltimore as 
business managers and publishers. Their 
enthusiasm and standards will guarantee 
Sociat Forces not only better detailed 
service in delivery, in reprints, but also 
a higher standard of work and a much 
largér circulation. There is added, too, 
that most important factor of happy co- 
operation between the University of North 
Carolina Press, Soctat Forces, and these 
publishers of scientific journals. In an- 
ticipating the good will of Sociat Forcgs’ 
constituenty the editors are expressing 
only a part of their own pleasure. 
Among the contributors to the future, 
including manuscripts in hand and those 


this is the second, William Allen 

White is presenting what he calls 
a fairly simple thesis that our country 
has passed through three major political 
cycles, and that these larger cycles are 
parts of a still greater cycle of develop- 
ment known rather loosely as Christian 
civilization. In this connection Mr. 
White says, ‘‘No historical thesis can be 
definitely proven. Such theses are in- 
teresting only as experiments in historical 
methods. Any theory which attempts 
to set forth definitely and finally an exact 
path of historical growth is subject to 
criticism and successful attack because 
the truth is too large for any theory; 
too elaborate to fit any thesis." Howard 


& THIS series of papers, of which 


CONTRIBUTORS TO SEPTEMBER SOCIAL FORCES 


which have been requested and promised, 
will be found the best array yet pre- 
sented. There will, of course, appear new 
contributions by many of the distinguished 
authors who have contributed from the 
first, such as Professor Giddings and the 
others. Of special interest will be a new 
approach to the social sciences through 
the study of master teachers and scholars; 
comprehensive outlines of research into 
the major problems facing American social 
scientists; a varied and effective discussion 
and illustration of the scientific method 
in social science; the presentation of 
scores of results from laboratories in the 
study of population and race, social 
behavior, social pattern, industry, social 
conflict, and other subjects. The Library 
and Workshop will continue to provide 
distinctive book reviews as interesting, 
important and helpful as the leading 
articles. Special features and new con- 
tributors will be announced in subsequent 


issues. 


B. Woolston from the University of Wash- 
ington writes another one of his provoca- 
tive treatises on population. This will 
not be the last of his thesis, judging from 
differences of opinion and scientific studies 
now being made in the field. Jerome 
Davis of Yale will soon publish two or 
three new volumes on social problems 
and modern social movements. Pitirim 
Sorokin of the University of Minnesota 
will complete this study of monarchs 
and rulers in an early issue of Soctat 
Forces. L. L. Bernard presents the last 
of his papers on the concept of progress, 
while Arthur Calhoun discusses social 
correlation as the second installment of 
his theory of social development. Meél- 
ville J. Herskovits with Malcolm M. Willey 
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ised, will shortly present an interesting volume dation and critical denunciation. Read 

pre- on social pattern. Frederick G. Detweiler Bain is professor at the University 

new writes from Denison University. T. J. of Washington, E. E. Muntz writes from 

shed Woofter, Jr. is supervising a comprehensive Princeton, Wm. Christie MacLeod from the 

- the study of Negro housing and community University of Pennsylvania, Helen B. 

| the planning in connection with the Southern Pendleton from the Atlanta School of 

new Inter-Racial Commission. Leslie White Social Work, Fred E. Haynes from the 

sugh writes from the University of Chicago, University of Iowa. From the field of 

lars; Frank W. Hoffer from the University of active social work come Marshall E. 

into North Carolina, Ralph R. Holben from  Beuick, of New York, E. T. Hartman from 

ocial Dartmouth College. R.R. Reeder, as direc- the department of housing and planning, 

sion tor of the Marsh Foundation School and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, J. B. 

thod other work, is making a distinctive con- Gwin from the American Red Cross. 

1 of tribution to child welfare. E. S. Martin Mary 0. Cowper made her studies from the 

the represents the Boy Scouts, Helen Witmer University of North Carolina and will 

scial made her study at the University of present a second and third article on 

rcial Wisconsin, and N. B. Bond is professor at cotton-cloth as a type study in later 

rary Mississippi Woman's College. LeRoy issues. Walter J. Matherly is professor in 

vide Bowman, Columbia University, is making the School of Commerce, University of 

ing, varied contributions to discussion and North Carolina. L. A. Williams, for- 

ding work in community organization. Weaver merly from the University of North Caro- 

con- Pangburn is from the Playground and lina, is professor in the University of 

vent Recreation Association of America. California. The Editorial in this issue is 
W. A. Anderson is professor at North an appeal for the professor and social 
Carolina State College. President William worker to bridge distances between con- 
Louis Poteat in his series on ‘Can  stituency and truth. Authors of Book 
A Man Be A Christian?’’ has been Reviews will be found identified in the 

am received with both high commen- Library and Workshop. 

ash- 

oca- 

will 

dies ‘foe its policy of discussing situations, problems, and forces 

viata with a view to descriptive and critical analysis and constructive 

) or programs, the editorial note in the next issue of Soctay Forces will dis- 

ems cuss ‘“The Discovery of the People,’’ having in mind, of course, the 

nies general field of social science—and the people. Other editorial notes in 

sota the first three volumes have included: The Social Forces Program; Effective 

chs Democracy; Democracy, The Institutions, and the Ku Klux Klan; Social Work 

CIAL in Relation to Democracy and Progress; The Transfer of Leadership; Modern 

last Equivalents for Early Rural Pioneering; Dependable Theory and Social Change; 

ss, Critical Attitudes, North and South; Woodrow Wilson—A Memorial Note; 

cial A More Articulate South; G. Stanley Hall—Pioneer in Scientific Social Ex- 

: of ploration; University Training and Research in Social Science; A Southern 

Mel- Promise; Masters of Work. 
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Social Relations 
of Men and Women 


SCIENTISTS are concerned with 
matters pertaining to the rise and growth 
of society. Man’s origin, the successive 
steps through which the social fabric has 
progressed until the modern family life is 
reached, is a topic that never grows old to 
the man and woman who is determined to 
know the truth. Primitive beliefs, religious 
ideas, the birth and evolution of art, science 
and ethics are matters of moment and great 
concern to teachers and those who lead in 
present-day development and progress. 

Learned societies for 
years sought Dr. Wall as 
a lecturer on phallic 
worship, symbols and 
customs. The latter 
years of his life were de- 
voted almost entirely to 
this work. 

This book, published 
just before his death, is 
a permanent record of 
his fifty years research 
in this field. It is a vol- 
ume of 550 large-size 
pages; with 372 illustra- 
tions, most of which are 
unobtainable elsewhere. 
It’s a monument that 
will endure and is a 
source of invaluable information. 


Sex and Sex Worship 


(Phallic Worship) 


By O. A. Watt, M.D., Pu.G., Pu.M. 


Table of Contents 


Sex: Modern Religion; Other Beliefs; How Old is 
Mankind; Nature of Sex; Nature of Reproduction; 
Status of Woman; Cosmogonies; Gemetria; Bible of 
the Greeks; Sex in Plants and Totemism; Sex in Ani- 
mals and Mankind; Light on a Dark Subject; Social 
Relations of Men and Women; Gratification of the 
Senses; Art and Ethics; Sculpture; Art Anatomy; 
Credulity; Lycanthropy; Origin of Religious Ideas; 
Primitive Beliefs; Sexual Relationships of the Gods; 
Gods lived like Men: Monogany; Polygamy; Phallic 
Worship; Plant Worship; Animal Worship; Some of the 

ods; Eternal Feminine; Virgin a About God- 
desses; Mere Mortal Women; Sexual Union Among 
Deities; Serpent Worship; Worship of Heavenly Bodies; 
Phallie Festivals; Water; Is There An Immortal Soul? 


Sign and Mail this Couron 


Soc. F.) 


The C. V. Mosby Co. 
3616 Washington Blvd., St. Louis. 


Send me a copy of Wall's ‘‘Sex and Sex Worship.” 
OI will either return the book in 5 days, or send you 
$10.00 in full payment. (© I enclose $2.00 and will send 
$2.00 for 4 months. 
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THE CENTURY SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES 


MEANS OF SOCIAL 
CONTROL 


By 
Frederick Elmore Lumley, Ph.D. 


Professor of Sociology at the 
Ohio State University 


CLEAR, interesting, and straight- | 


forward description and analysis 
of the most frequently employed means 
of social control, and an illuminating 
investigation into the histories, methods, 
and results of these devices. The vol- 
ume emphasizes the limitations of the 
physical-force methods of control and 
the far-reaching effect and importance 
of the more highly refined “human- 
symbol”’ methods. 


The book has been prepared for col- 
lege courses and general reading. As 
far as possible it is free from technical 
terminology. The purpose of the book 
is to show what happens when one va- 
ries from the accepted code and to de- 
scribe the resources and instrumentalities 
available to those who take a hand in 
the work of control. 


You are invited to write for 
further information regard- 
ing this publication... . 


THE CENTURY CO. 


New York 
Chicago 


353 Fourth Avenue 
2126 Prairie Avenue 
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“THE CITY” AND OTHER BOOKS 
FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


THE CITY 


Human Behavior in the 
Urban Environment 


AND OTHERS. 


The city as a social entity has thus 
far been studied chiefly by writers of 
fiction, and this book has been writ- 
ten in the belief that the time has 
come for a more searching and scien- 
tific treatment. An investigation of 
human behavior in the city environ- 
ment and a study of urban life—its 
physical organization, its occupations, 
and its cultures—this volume treats 
the city as a product of human na- 
ture, rather than a bare artificial 
mechanism. 


These titles indicate sympathetic 
handling of the subject; “The Study 
of Human Behavior in the Urban 
Environment,” “The Growth of the 
City,” “The Natural History of the 
Newspaper,” “Recreation and Juve- 
nile Delinquency,” “The Mind of the 
Hobo,” and “Magic, Mentality, and 
City Life.” 


Theré is a valuable and extensive 
bibliography by Louis Wirth. This 
is a volume in the “University of 
Chicago Studies in Urban Sociology.” 


2.00, postpaid $2.10 


By RoBeErT E. Park, E. W. BurcEss, 


The Social Theory of Georg Simmel. By 
NicHo as J. SpYKMAN. $3.00, postpaid $3.15. 


Mr. Spykman believes that there is too much 
confusion today in the social sciences and he is 
introducing the work of Georg Simmel, the 
greatest of modern methodologists, as the best 
possible starting-point for clearing up the 
difficulty. What Simmel has done, what his 
ideas of formal sociology represent, are made 
clear for the first time. 


An Introduction to the Science of So- 
ciology. (Revised Edition.) By RoBERT 
E. Park and Ernest W. Burcess. 1,000 
pages, $4.50, postpaid $4.70. 

Park and Burgess’ widely-used text in its 
recently revised edition offers a collection of 
readings selected to define and illustrate the 
concepts and principles of sociology. An ex- 
cellent text for an introductory course in so- 
ciology, it combines in a single volume the 
textbook and the necessary reading materials. 


Immigration: Select Documents and Case 
Records. By Aspott. $4.50, post- 
paid $4.70. 

“Stranded en route” is the perilous situa- 
tion from which bewildered aliens have often 
to be rescued. In this comprehensive selec- 
tion of case records is presented the immi- 
grant’s complete story. Miss Abbott’s se- 
lection of documents relating to the immi- 
grant’s admission, exclusion, or expulsion and 
attendant difficulties is as interesting a group 
of sources as has ever been published. 


Origins of Sociology. By ALBIon W. SMALL. 
$3.00, postpaid $3.15. 

Like Mr. Spykman, Dr. Small in this earlier 
book makes an appeal for more attention to 
the historical and methodological aspects of 
social science. His analysis has been worked 
out in accordance with the belief that the his- 
torical approach affords the best preparation 
for intelligent and creative work in sociology. 


5773 Ellis Avenue 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago, Illinois 
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THE SEARCH AFTER VALUES 


HEN Gye, of London, issued his 
announcement covering work 
in cancer research and the 

Lancet made editorial comment upon it 

that was, to say the least, fully as op- 

timistic as the report justified, medical 
men in this country were filled with the 
gloomiest forebodings. They remem- 
bered the sequelae of Koch’s tuberculin, 
of the forgotten genius who was to cure 
tuberculosis with turtle serum, and of a 
dozen other cases in which announcements 
had been made prematurely or with an 
assurance not justified by the facts. In 
each of these cases a fever of enthusiasm 
ran through the country and a woeful 
procession of the afflicted started in the 
direction of the healer. To the tragedy 
of disease was added the tragedy of dis- 
appointed hopes, not infrequently com- 
plicated with financial catastrophe. Dis- 
ease was not reduced, but the prestige of 
medicine suffered some diminishment. 
The first cables from London lent them- 
selves to a construction that might easily 
have started another wave of false hopes, 
this time among victims of cancer and 
their friends. But the tragic effect feared 
by doctors did not metarialize in this 
case. There was no such outburst of 
eager anticipation as followed the an- 
nouncement either of tuberculin or of 
turtle serum and consequently no such 
lamentable disappointment when it was 


THREE AMERICAN PORTRAITS 
GERALD W. JOHNSON 


ascertained that Dr. Gye had carried the 
light of knowledge only a little further 
into the immense darkness of the mystery, 

Most of the credit for this unusual te- 
straint of its natural optimism on the 
part of the public unquestionably belongs 
to certain men of great reputation in the 
medical world. On the basis of meagre 
cable reports, these men issued warnings 
against undue credulity, and these wam- 
ings were repeated and emphasized by the 
American press. The newspapers, indeed, 
displayed a tendency in many instances to 
play up the warnings more conspicuously 
than they had played up the announce: 
ment itself. If the opinion of many 
physicians is to be relied upon, this wasa 
radical departure from the usual cours 
of the press, which heretofore has shown 
itself incurably optimistic. Eminent do- 
tors always issue warnings against 100 
ready acceptance of reports of medical dis 
coveries, but newspapers do not always 
play the warnings conspicuously. Ther 
is in this circumstance more-than a hint 
that some force other than the usual 
medical pressure was brought to bear upoo 
the public journals at the time of the Gye 
announcement. 

It is not difficult to believe that this 
extra force was exerted by the enter 
prising individual known to his friends 
Red Lewis, and to the world at large # 
the author of several distinctive novels 
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the latest of which is Arrowsmith. When 
the Gye announcement was made, there 
was not in the United States an editor in 
charge of an important newspaper who 
had not recently read Arrowsmith. That is 
to say, there was not an editor who had 
not recently been presented with a de- 
scription, done with all the resources of 
an exceedingly able novelist, of the diffi- 
culty of arriving at scientific truth. Then 
came an announcement that seemed to 
indicate that a scientist at London had 
unravelled one of the most baffling mys- 
teries with which medicine has ever 
struggled. It was a tempting excuse for 
the press to start the chorus of hosannahs. 
But it did nothing of the kind. On the 
contrary, it received the news skeptically 
and handled it cautiously. 

In view of the fact that the book had 
appeared only a few months previously, 
and was at that moment the most im- 
portant subject of discussion in literary 
circles, is it unreasonable to believe that 
old Max Gottlieb, the scientist pictured 
in Arrowsmith, rose in the mind's eye of 
every editor, a Banquo sternly warning 
him of his crimes in the past and ruining 
his appetite for the banquet of sensa- 
tionalism spread before him? 

But the acceptance of any such hy- 
pothesis necessarily raises Sinclair Lewis 
another notch in the scale of social forces. 
The man had already wrought marvel- 
ously upon the fabric of American life. 
As an iconoclast he long since distanced 
every rival since Charles Dickens. That 
he carries the besom of destruction in his 
tight hand is easily demonstrable by 
reference to what he has done to the ver- 
nacular. Two formerly neutral, color- 
less terms he has erected, in the American 
language, into defamation of the bit- 
terest. Everywhere on this continent, 
north of the Rio Grande, “‘Main Street’’ 
is now only secondarily the name of a 
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thoroughfare. Primarily, it denotes a 
mental and spiritual slough, the intellec- 
tual abomination of desolation. Over 
the same broad expanse “‘Babbitt’’ is no 
longer merely a patronymic, or the name 
of a harmless, necessary anti-friction 
metal, but a term of opprobrium, the 
eponym of tinplate intellects and clear- 
ance-sale souls. 

Dickens had this same terrific gift of 
making a name stand up and bear into the 
language a load of significance that could 
theretofore be carried only by the com- 
bined effort of innumerable words. Peck- 
sniff, Uriah Heep, Mr. Bumble, Mr. 
Tulkinghorn—apply to a man any of 
these and you have given him a descrip- 
tion that otherwise would require pages. 
Human beings are never types, and alle- 
gory is rarely art. But while this sort of 
thing may be bad art, it is magnificent 
propaganda. It accomplishes the ulti- 
mate achievement of the satirist—it 
forces another metamorphosis upon Pro- 
teus. Dickens did not abolish Pecksnif- 
fery, but he did to a large extent compel it 
to abandon the particular methods em- 
ployed by Mr. Pecksniff. He made them 
too easily recognizable longer to serve 
their purpose. Babbittry will continue 
when Sinclair Lewis has been dead long 
enough for English classes to write him 
down as contemporaneous with Dickens, 
but already the Babbitts are consciously 
avoiding the wilder absurdities of the 
original Mr. Babbitt. Nor will any 
health officer in America be guilty long 
of adopting any method readily traceable 
to the genius of Dr. Almus Pickerbaugh, 
of Arrowsmith. 

As to whether or not this is progress 
only the distant future may decide, but 
at any rate it is change, and the men who 
foretell or who compel changes in the 
life of the world indubitably are social 
forces. Sinclair Lewis may be wrong in 
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innumerable ways, but he is to be reckoned 
with by everyone who makes an attempt 
to understand the American scene. 

Much of the desolation in the mental 
and spiritual life of the nation to which 
Lewis is ruthlessly drawing attention is 
explained by American apologists as 
due to lack of background. The theory is 
open to numerous objections, but of 
course the fact remains that, whatever 
may be said of the people, the nation it- 
self is too young as yet to have accumu- 
lated a great store of written records. 
For that very reason any unusually intel- 
ligent attempt to sketch in the back- 
ground of a particular segment of the 
country is worthy of more than passing 
attention. 

Such an effort is comprised in James 
Boyd’s Drums. This book has made its. 
strongest appeal to the literary critics 
purely as a work of art. This, his first 
novel, has given Mr. Boyd a most en- 
viable place among craftsmen. One may 
open it anywhere and rejoice in the 
strength and suppleness of the style, its 
grace, its precision, the extraordinary 
rightness of every part of the work. Nor 
is it to be described as purely a stylistic 
triumph. The dramatic element is skill- 
fully handled. Indeed, the fight between 
the Serapis and the Bonhomme Richard is so 
fine a battle-piece that its contemplation 
brings to mind great lords of fiction— 
Conrad, Zola, Hugo. 

But while Drums is a notable artistic 
success, it carries the additional value of 
a social historical document. The ques- 
tion of its historical accuracy is a question 
of interpretation. In so far as facts are 
concerned the author has followed stand- 
ard authorities faithfully, except in two 
minor episodes, both carefully noted. 
Drums is a story of Revolutionary days in 
North Carolina. It is a story of the 
welding of a nation out of dissimilar and 


sometimes antagonistic elements, that is 
to say, it is the first chapter of a continued 
story that has run for a hundred and 
fifty years and that is still unfinished. 

But to the state with which it deals it 
has another value. No history of North 
Carolina can overlook the contribution to 
the state made by one element of its 
racial stock, namely, the Highland Scotch 
who filled the Cape Fear River valley 
between 1750 and 1850. Although im- 
migration from Scotland has been all but 
imperceptible for the better part of a 
century, that group has never been ab- 
sorbed completely into the rest of the 
population. It remains to this day easily 
distinguishable, a hardy breed, stern, 
vigorous, dominant, not to say domineer- 
ing. One who understands the Highland 
Scotch has gone a long way toward under- 
standing North Carolina, not of the past 
alone, but North Carolina of the present 
as well. 

In John Fraser, father of the hero of 
Drums, Mr. Boyd presents a Highland 
Scot of the better type who will be recog- 
nized by anyone familiar with south- 
eastern North Carolina. John Fraser is 
not the central figure of the book, but he 
is worth exceedingly careful study, be- 
cause he has great-grandsons by the 
hundred who resemble him closely. 

There is no more magnificent specimen 
of manhood than the Highland Scot at 
his best. Mentally and physically he is 
worthy of the phrase beloved of the 
Hebrew prophets—he is a mighty man of 
valor. There may be pleasanter men, 
friendlier men, men whose minds are 
more agile and keen, as there certainly 
are handsomer men; but for courage, truth 
and devotion their superior is not found. 
John Fraser is the Scottish gentleman, 
dour of aspect and hard of hand, im- 
articulate when he is deeply moved but 
capable of deep emotion, capable of 
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marvelous tenderness as he is capable of 
martyrdom. He is not prettified. His 
forbidding aspect is not slighted, even in 
its ludicrous phrases. Yet one under- 
stands completely why young Johnny 
Fraser held for old John that affectionate 
respect that would make him, when his 
own head had grown white, wish in all 
sincerity that he might be half the man 
his father was. Contemplation of John 
Fraser leads to a clearer understanding of 
much of the history, not of North Carolina 
alone, but of every section of America in 
which the Highland Scots constitute a 
perceptible part of the population. There 
is iron in that blood, and wherever it is 
present, even though it be in the minority, 
it will be apparent. 

From the Revolution to the present is 
but a hairsbreadth by comparison with the 
tremendous jump from a Scottish gentle- 
man to a negro beggar, but as a portrait 
gallery of southern types Drums is hardly 
more striking than DuBose Heyward’s 
Porgy. This is the first prose book of the 
man who is regarded by many respect- 
able critics as the most distinguished 
Southern poet now living. It is the story 
of a black man in an environment totally 
beyond his comprehension, much less 
his control. Porgy is a crippled negro 
whose livelihood is gained by begging 
on the streets of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. But that is incidental. Porgy is 
first of all a human soul struggling with 
the mystery and pain of life, the sport of 
pitiless and ironic destiny. 

It is a poet’s book, the work of a man 
intensely sensitive to beauty in every 
form but, since he is a true poet, a man 
abhorring anything that verges upon 
false sentiment. Not often .has America 


produced a book so full of sheer loveli- 
ness and yet so free of pathos. The deni- 
zens of Catfish Row, which was not a row 
at all, but a great mansion where years 
before ‘“‘governors had come and gone and 
ambassadors of kings had schemed and 
danced,’’ live and move and have their 
being in the world of a poet's fancy, 
where light and shade are accentuated, 
where form and movement and color are 
given all their values, a mystical and magic 
world. But for all that, there are still 
recognizable negroes, veritable men and 
women whose stark realism is often as 
much more poignant than the work of the 
photographic school of realists as the 
realism of a Rembrandt is more poignant 
than that of a camera study. 

Among Southerners Porgy is likely to 
give rise to dissensions, for it is written 
in the Charleston dialect, which is apt 
to be unfamiliar to the reader a hundred 
miles distant. Black Charleston, as well 
as white Charleston, has its own accent, 
which sounds a bit theatrical in alien 
ears, but is none the less authentic. 

It is not as a social document that this 
book should be read, but at that it in- 
vites the speculative philosopher. The 
portrayal of the superstition of the negro 
is done with admirable effect. It is not 
used for comic relief, although the 
comedy inherent in it is met squarely and 
admitted for what it is. It is rather 
recognized as the natural resultant of 
man’s intelligence impinging upon the 
vast mystery that surrounds him. One 
sees in its ludicrous and tragic aspects 
only a particular reaction—that of the 
negro—to stimuli that every member of 
the race at one time or another has felt 
in one form or another. 
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METEORS 


By CHARLES P. OLIVIER, Px.D. 
Associate Professor of Astronomy, University of Virginia 
and Astronomer at the Leander McCormick 
Observatory 


The first general work on meteoric as- 
tronomy since 1871. A delightfully in- 
teresting treatise on meteors for all who 
are lovers of Nature’s wonders. 

Meteors and meteorites are among the 
most interesting of natural phenomena, 
yet their significance and the scientific 
explanationof their appearance is perhaps 
little known to the average intelligent 


person. 

One reads Dr. Olivier’s book with ab- 
sorbing interest and subconsciously 
acquires much new knowledge of educa- 
tional value. 

Handsomely bound in dark blue cloth 
with an attractive cover design stamped 
> gold. Thirty-two half tone illustra- 

ions. 


A Worthy Addition to any Library 


Price $6.00 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 
Baltimore, U.S. A. 


WANTED 


Continual demands for back volumes 
and issues of Soctau Forcrs have com- 
pletely exhausted stock supplies of 
certain numbers. 


The publishers will be glad to buy 
copies of Vol. I, No. 1 and Vol. II, 
Nos. 3, 4, 5. 


Address: - 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
SOCIAL FORCES 


Mt. Royal and Guilford Avenues 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The Social Workers’ Library 


J. L. Eprror 


COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


A STUDY OF ITS THEORY 
AND CURRENT PRACTICE 


By 


JESSE FREDERICK STEINER 


Professor of Social Technology at the 
University of North Carolina 


A COMPARATIVE and critical study of 
actual experiments in community 
organization. This book brings together 
material scattered throughout many 
fugitive sources, discovers the lessons 
which these materials teach, and points 
out the principles to be learned from a 
consideration of them. 


— prepared for a textbook 
4 4% this volume should prove of inesti- 
mable value to workers in the field 
who are face to face with the problem 
of organizing their work in accordance 
with sound principles and who are seek- 
ing the codrdination of the various 
forces in the community. 


You are invited to write 
for further information 
regarding this book. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


New York 
Chicago 


353 Fourth Avenue 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
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INVESTMENT 


By HASTINGS LYON 


Author of “Corporation Finance” 
“Principles of Taxation,” etc. 


An authoritative, practical volume designed for use as a text in College 
Courses in Investments. Concerned primarily with principles, neverthe- 
less, the book throughout gives a full exposition of facts to which the 
investment problem relates, and of the technical aspects of the subject. 
It centers attention on risk measurement in relation both to the 
nature of the investment contract and to the substance of the security 
to which the contract refers. There is probably no one better equipped 
than the author, through his experience as corporation lawyer and col- 
lege teacher, to make a genuine contribution to the text material in the 
field of investments. 


600 pages. Students’ Edition. $3.50 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


York 


LIFE, MIND, AND SPIRIT 
By C. Lroyp Morean, University of Bristol 
In this course of the Gifford Lectures, delivered in 1923 and supplementing those on 
EMERGENT EVOLUTION, Professor Morgan extends the hypothesis that Life is 
the synthetic unity of events in physical and physiological regard, Mind the different 
expression of like unity of events in mental regard, and life and mind the manifesta- 
tions of God as Spirit, one and indivisible. The two volumes contain the mature 
philosophy of an eminent scientist. Each, $3.75 


THE PEDIGREE OF THE HUMAN RACE 
By Harris H. WILDER, Smith College 
Professor Wilde: approaches the subject of Anthropology from the standpoint of the 
zoologist. He discusses Living Primates, Related Extinct Forms, Fossil Men, Tracing 
the pedigree, and the various living human races. The study is comprehensive 
and well organized; the illustrations are numerous and elucidating. A study in evo- 
lution that is new and authoritative. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 
A Survey of Principles and Projects 
By J. J. Frnptay, University of Manchester 


In writing this comprehensive study Professor Findlay has put together many of the 
ideas he has worked out on education during the many years he has lectured in Man- 
chester and elsewhere. Volume One discusses the cardinal aim in education and the 
principles on which a community organizes its system of education. Volume Two 
is in active preparation. $2.50 
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THE SEARCH AFTER VALUES 


HE ART—or the science, or the 
cratt—of biography has of late 
assumed an interest and a charm 

which offer the suggestion of a serious 

threat to the fictioneer’s commercial 
supremacy among the Jiterati. Things 
have come to such a pass that a good 
biography today is as sound a financial 
investment for a publisher as a novel 
about a cowboy on the western plains 
and a schoolma’am from Boston. The 
things not only sell, but sell at prices 
which Harold Bell Wright himself has 
never been abletocommand. The average 
price of a volume of biography probably 
comes nearer to five dollars than to two, 
the standard price of fiction, and a multi- 
plicity of two-volume lives at ten dollars 
the set appeared in publishers’ catalogues 

for 1925. 

The secret is that the art, or the science, 
or the craft, has lately experienced the 
attentions of an Emancipator. Whether 
the wonder was worked by the American, 
Gamaliel Bradford, or by the Englishman, 
Lytton Strachey, is as yet a controverted 
point, but no doubt remains that the 
wonder has been worked. Biography is 
free. The fetters of old conventions have 
been burst, and new ones are not yet 
forged. Within a few years, perhaps, 
we shall develop a new set of conventions 
and biography will be differently, but 
as strictly, limited as it was of old. For 


BIOGRAPHY UNCHAINED 
GERALD W. JOHNSON 


the moment, though, ome may expect 
absolutely anything on opening a new 
biography. It may be a Bradford psycho- 
gtaph. It may be a Strachey composi- 
tion in the manner of a landscape painter. 
It may be a rival of Beveridge’s cosmog- 
raphy named after a man. It may bea 
cartoon, or a Caricature, or it may bea 
futuristic production composed of light- 
ning-flashes and whirling spokes. And, 
of course, it may be simply an old- 
fashioned biography. 

This uncertainty may possibly be bad 
for the art, or the science, or the craft, 
but it adds enormously to the zest of the 
reader. It converts the reading of biog- 
raphy from a duty into a recreation— 
indeed, it has made such reading a popular 
pastime in America, as the account-books 
of the publishers show. Here, for exam- 
ple, is an armful of books on the desk of 
the writer, all taken from the lists of the 
last few months, but presenting a variety 
so startling that it seems impossible for 
the single word “‘biography’’ to covet 
them all. Yet they all deal with histori- 
cal personages, they are about men and 
women who actually lived, so what 
else is one to call them? It is a tempts 
tion to embezzle a term from the sot 
ologists and refer to them as ‘cas 
studies,’’ but that would doubtless be 
doing still greater violence to languages 
although, indeed, the student of sociology 
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has in these cases a marvelous opportunity 
to increase his knowledge as well as his 
pleasure. 

Here, then, to select the most impressive 
in appearance for first consideration, in 
Aaron Burr! in two volumes and a bright 
blue box. Mr. Burr has been done hand- 
somely, both by his pablishers and by his 
biographers. Messrs. Putnam have con- 
tributed dark silk cloth, gilt tops, fine, 
clear type and superb illustrations—a 
really distinguished format. Messrs. 
Wandell and Minnigerode have con- 
tributed a sincere desire to give their sub- 
ject the benefit of every doubt, backed by 
formidable skill at special pleading. 
They have unearthed a mass of unpub- 
lished material, and they have at least 
made it possible to understand how Burr 
got away with all that he did. To make 
out a perfect case for Burr it would be 
necessary, of course, to demolish two 
individuals named Alexander Hamilton 
and Thomas Jefferson. This Messrs. Wan- 
dell and Minnigerode have not quite suc- 
ceeded in doing, although not for lack 
of trying. They do take a good deal of 
the polish off Hamilton, leaving him 
without much in the way of honor, verac- 
ity or private character, but without 
damaging his intellectual ascendancy. 
The case against Jefferson, however, is 
based almost entirely on inference and 
innuendo, as the case against Jefferson 
has always been based. If one has always 
believed that Jefferson was a rogue, then 
here is a good deal of corroborative evi- 
dence; but if one believes that Jefferson 
was an honest, if somewhat suspicious 
and perplexed, citizen, the case against 
him seems pretty weak as it is presented 
in this book. It is fairly obvious that 


. Aaron Burr. By Samuel H. Wandell and Meade 
Minnigerode. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


125. Vol. I, 354 pp. Vol. H, 324 pp. With 64 
illustrations. 
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Mr. Minnigerode did most of the writing. 
His easy, captivating style marks it 
throughout and makes it one of the most 
readable books ofthe year. 

To jump at once from entertainment to 
edification, here is a modern book of 
martyrs* that has a special appeal to 
Americans, since it was on American soil 
that their blood was shed. It is an 
account of the Jesuit Fathers of the seven- 
teenth century who fell victims to the 
only original and genuine 100 per cent 
Americans, the Indian savages. The book 
is issued under distinguished auspices, bear- 
ing the imprimatur of Cardinal Hayes, and 
is, as one would expect, a reverential 
story of heroes of the faith. 

Not martyrdom, exactly, but some- 
thing that to him must have resembled it 
befell that delight of our century and 
ornament of Indiana, Thomas Riley Mar- 
shall, when he was immured for eight 
years in the political and intellectual 
dungeon of the Vice-Presidency. But 
spiritually Marshall survived, and his 
bright spirit still survives in the tales* 
of his own experience that he clearly 
intended to call ‘‘A Hoosier Salad,’’ but 
which he did not live to see published. 
Not much of this book will go into the 
historians’ archives, perhaps, but an 
immense amount of it will go into the 
hearts of plain Americans, who remem- 
ber Marshall, not as a political personage 
more or less imposing, but as the incom- 
parable sage who discovered that ‘what 
this country needs is a good five-cent 
cigar.’’ The book is almost a compen- 
dium of pleasantries, but so good-hu- 


2 The Jesuit Martyrs of North America. By John J. 
Wynne, S.J. New York: The Universal Knowledge 
Foundation. 1925. 246 pp. With three illustra- 
tions and three maps. $1.50. 

8 Recollections of Thomas R. Marshall. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1925. 396 pp. Il- 
lustrated. $5.00. 
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mored, so gay, and so pointed with homely 
philosophy that no one can take it other- 
wise than blithely. 

Next in the pile is a life of Jesus, written 
by an advertising man* who says, “‘he 
was the great advertiser of his own day”’ 
and ‘“‘the founder of modern business.”’ 
It gives us no new information about 
Jesus, but to our knowledge of what 
modern advertising men are capable of it 
adds an appalling item. 

But if the suggestion that Rotary is the 
real Gospel and George F. Babbitt the 
promised Messiah is a startling one, no 
less startling to sound Democrats and 
Republicans will be the suggestion that 
politics is the true religion and partisan- 
ship the Church. Some of us may act as 
if we believed it, but few of us will admit 
it. Among certain radicals, however, the 
doctrine is nothing new or strange, and it 
goes far to explain such amazing phe- 
nomena as Rosa Luxemburg. To most 
Americans Rosa Luxemburg is still no 
more than a shadow, a vague bogy that 
suddenly materialized among the crowd 
of monsters that swarmed in our minds as 
the late war ended, but that later dis- 
appeared, we hardly know how. To 
such Americans it will be a curious experi- 
ence to find in her letters® a vivid, human 
personality, a veritable woman in the 
mask of the Valkyrie. But to the student 
who is familiar only with our own 
Laodicean politics the most interesting 
thing in the book is the consuming flame, 
the true religious zeal, that is revealed as 
the radical’s party loyalty. Rosa Luxem- 
burg, when she was not “‘spreading ruin 
and scattering ban’’ among sovereigns, 


*The Man Nobody Knows. By Bruce Barton. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1925. 220 
pp. $2.50. 

5 Letters of Rosa Luxemburg to Karl and Luise Kautsky. 
Edited by Luise Kautsky. New York: Robert M. 
McBride and Co. 1925. viii, 238 pp. $2.50. 


statesmen and generals, apparently was q 
whole-souled, jolly, likeable individual; 
but always and everywhere she was 4 
white-hot partisan. It is shocking to 
think of so much power gone to waste. 

As an appropriate foil, one may pick 
up a little book® on the great Russian 
emperor, Peter, which compresses into 
its 152 pages more literary dynamite than 
is to be found in many a long shelf of 
stately tomes. All reviewers agree that 
this is the most furious book that ap. 
peared in English during the year. It is 
thunder and lightning from start to 
finish, so extremely far from the ordinary 
run of biographies that the publisher 
actually listed it as a historical novel. 
Yet when one has finished it a definite 
picture remains in the mind. One has a 
new understanding, not only of Peter 
the Great, but of the tremendous epic of 
Russia struggling out of barbarism. Here 
is the ape-man, slowly and painfully ac- 
quiring a soul, here is the horde slowly 
and painfully becoming a nation. It may 
be a horrible book, this product of the 
new Germany, but it certainly is not a 
weak one. If the American edition is one 
of the notable literary events of the year, 
much of the credit goes to the man who 
made the superb translation. 

Then for relief from the mighty, but 
terrible, Russian, what could serve better 
than an account of the early Quakers? 
Mary Agnes Best has collected a series’ 
of accounts of men and women such 4s 
George Fox, Margaret Fell, William Penn 
and others whose names are enshrined as 
martyrs and heroes in the history of the 
Society of Friends. But the book should 


6 Peter the Czar. By Klabund, . translated from 
the German by Herman George Scheffauer. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1925. 152 pp. 

7 Rebel Saints. By Mary Agnes Best. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1925. xi, 333 pp. With 
eight illustrations from old prints. $3.00. 
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have a wider appeal than to Quakers 
alone, for it is skillrully and pleasantly 
written and the sort of thing with which 
it deals fortunately is not a monopoly of 
any sect. Here is that fortitude, that 
\ serenity in adversity, that sublimity of 
spirit which, in the founders of every 
great religion, has confounded scoffers and, 
without visible weapons, has brought 
material force to its knees. It is a book 
about Quakers, true, but it is primarily a 
book about the sort of religion that upon 
countless hosts outside of the Society of 
Friends has conferred ‘‘the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding.”’ 

And so, by a transition natural and 
understandable to psychologists, if not 
to logicians, one comes to Lord Timothy 
Dexter. No one has ever accused Lord 
Timothy of holding religion as his para- 
mount interest, but he was interested in 
everything, as became him who admitted 
that he was “‘first in the East, first in the 
West and the greatest philosopher in the 
Western World.’’ In the career of the 
crack-brained old merchant of Newbury- 
port Mr. Marquand has seen a gesture of 
defiance of destiny. It is a plausible 
theory, for there was something mag- 
nificent in Timothy Dexter. He sent 
mittens and warming-pans to the West 
Indies and coal to Newcastle, all to his 
profit. He converted his wife into a 
ghost without troubling to put her to 
death. He wrote a book and put all the 
punctuation marks into an appendix. 
By these things he is remembered, but it 
temained for Mr. Marquand to see behind 
it all something vast and far from ridicu- 
lous. The result is that he has produced 
abook that is immensely entertaining and 
abit impressive. The effect is enhanced 


‘Lord Timothy Dexter of Newburyport, Mass. 
By J. P. Marquand. New York: Minton, Balch 
and Co. 1925. 377 pp. With illustrations by 
Philip Kappel. $3.50. 
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by the quaint, surprising and extraordi- 
narily effective illustrations supplied by Mr. 
Kappel. It is undoubtedly one of the trea- 
sures of the year’s biographical writing. 
Finally there remains a book about 
Russia by Katharine Anthony, whose 
great namesake is the subject.* This 
life of Catherine II, although it has been 
reserved for the last, is certainly not sur- 
passed in craftsmanship by any of the 
others. Miss Anthony has done good 
biography before, but she has never pro- 
duced any more delightful reading than 
is in this book. She is a careful student 
of the new biography, and does not 
hesitate to introduce its method into her 
own work, although she adheres rigidly 
to the old form. The result is a book 
that is always suave, always polished, 
and not infrequently brilliant. She has 
chosen the heroine of a thousand erotic 
legends, the maker of an astounding 
career, and the target of unnumbered 
bitter and vindictive assaults; but she 
quietly and competently avoids the traps 
in her path, falling not into eroticism, 
sensationalism, or sentimentalism. She 
faces the truth about Catherine squarely 
and tells it calmly; and with equal calm 
she punctures the lies. Consequently, 
she is convincing. One inevitably feels 
that here at last is the Russian empress to 
the life. That may be an illusion, but 
the point is, it works. Therefore the 
book is a highly successful biography. 
Finally, at the bottom of the pile, there 
is a book that perhaps ought not to be 
there at all. Walter Lippmann would 
not willingly admit that his latest book’® 
is in any sense autobiographical, but Tory 


® Catherine the Great. By Katharine Anthony. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1925. 331 pp. 
Illustrated. $4.00. 

10 The Phantom Public. By Walter Lippmann. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1925. 205 
pp. $2.00. 
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critics with one consent have gleefully 
pointed out that it is in essence an in- 
tellectual autobiography. It marks, they 
say, the end of Lippmann’s adventure in 
liberalism. It is a discussion of majority 
rule, which Mr. Lippmann frankly ad- 
mits does not exist, and which he thinks 
will never exist under our present social 
organization. But the Tory critics’ 
assumption is that to admit the obvious 
is to abandon liberalism, whereas the 


adoption of a realistic viewpoint must he 
the beginning of liberalism, if liberalism 
is to be a permanent force. Undoubtedly, 
though, The Phantom Public does mark ag 
important change in the direction of Mr, 
Lippmann’s thinking, and therefore will 
be of prime importance to his futur 
biographer. It is of importance also to 
everyone who has followed the work of 
this publicist, who stands today one of 
the most important in the country. 
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INVESTMENT 


By Hastincs Lyon 


“® MONG the few really important contributions to the science of investment 

since Chamberlain’s monumental work was brought out many years ago, 
Lyon’s volume has taken an unsurpassed place, if indeed it is not paramount, 
as a study of the principles underlying the practice of investment .... This 
is not a work dealing with cut-and-dried rules concerning investment; nor is it 
a superficial survey of the whole field. It is a work which challenges thought 
in every sentence and rivets attention upon the foundations of this developing 
science ... The author has done his work exceedingly well and his exposition 
is in the highest degree judicious, instructive and stimulating to thought... . 
It is the kind of work which marks the farthest advance in this field of analysis.” 


’ W. T. Jackman, Department of Political Economy 
University of Toronto 


“It is the only work on investments I know which combines a logical outline 
with a thorough survey of the field.” 


Auzapa Comstock, Department of Economics and 
Sociology, Mt. Holyoke College 


600 PAGES. STUDENTS’ EDITION. $3.50 POSTPAID 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By L. L. BERNARD, Cornell University 


A brilliant behavioristic study of social psychology. Part One deals with the relations and phases of 
the subject developed by others; Part Two presents the human organism as a functioning unit in a 
social situation; Part Three discusses the socio-psychological processes proper; Part Four is concerned 
with the group processes which condition and organize the individual responses collectively. I Press 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY 
By FREDERICK A. BUSHEE, University of Colorado 


“When taken as a whole, it is the reviewer’s opinion that this is the most satisfactory general text- 
lene sociology for college use which is now available.”—Harry Elmer Barnes in The $350 
ic. 


THE PEDIGREE OF THE HUMAN RACE 
By Harris H. WILvER, Smith College. 


“After carefully examining the book, it seems to me to be a volume superior in its scientific treat- 
ment of details, that show more clearly than any other treatise because of its comprehensive char- 
acter, the relationship between the higher types of anthropods and man as well as the relation be- 
tween the different physical types of man.”—Professor Daniel H. Kulp II, Columbia University. 


$3.25 
AMERICAN CITY GOVERNMENT 


By WILLIAM ANDERSON, University of Minnesota 


“The book is a careful and scholarly presentation of the principles of municipal government. The 
Suggestions and criticisms are stimulating. It has also the advantage of being up-to-date, not a mean 
advantage considering our propensity for political experiments in city government.”—James E. Pate 
in the Potitical and Social Science Quarterly. $5.00 

Students’ Edition $4.00 
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THE SEARCH AFTER VALUES 


HE outrageous Mr. Mencken re- 
pudiated his own canon recently 
and turned constructive critic. 

By implication he asserted that inanity 
need not necessarily characterize the 
leisure hours of the American bourgeois 
gentilhomme. He declared that Mr. Bab- 


-bitt, if he would put his mind to it, 


might get much more fun out of the arts 
and sciences than out of golf and the social 
activities of the Rotary Club. This is 
certainly plausible, and probably true; 
but there is a drawback. How is Mr. 
Babbitt, with the best will in the world, 
to put his mind to occupations about 
which he has not a scintilla of reliable 
information? A man need not be a vir- 
tuoso to enjoy the fine arts, but a little 
knowledge of them is needed to make any 
sort of start toward appreciation, and the 
average American must take thought if 
he is to acquire that little, for certainly 
he will not absorb it from his environ- 
ment. 

A man or woman in a small Southern 
town, for instance, may yearn to keep 
in touch with what is going on in the 
artistic world, but no amount of yearning 
will accomplish anything without some 
intelligent planning and activity. The 
literary world, of course, is opened readily 
enough merely by keeping in touch 
with the publishers’ lists. Of late, how- 
ever, the publishers have been offering 
something more. The craze for com- 


ART, ARTISTS AND A RESURRECTION 
: GERALD W. JOHNSON | 


pendiums, anthologies, ‘‘best’’ books, 
Best Short Stories, Best Plays, and the 
like, has inspired one house to issue an 
annual collection covering one important 
field of graphic art, namely, etching and 
engraving. 

For three years Fine Prints has appeated 
annually. The current edition! carries 75 
plates gathered from the year’s work of 
British and American artists, with a fine 
introduction by Malcolm C. Salaman. 
The reproductions are beautifully done, 
some of them in tints. Etchings and 
engravings, of course, lend themselves 
to reproduction much more readily than 
any sort of color-work, so the result is 
that the possessor of this volume, al- 
though he may be remote from any 
important gallery, has a representation 
of the work of contemporary artists in 
which their individuality is preserved 
to a remarkable extent. For half the 
price of a single original etching, one is 
enabled to follow the trend of modem 
thought in the whole field. It is difficult 
to imagine a single volume that offers 4 
wider and more varied acquaintance 
with the artists of the present. 

It possesses practical value for the a 
piring collector as well as for the student, 
because at the back there is a directory of 


1 Fine Prints of 1925. Edited by Malcolm © 
Salaman, Honorary Fellow, Royal Society of Paintets 
Etchers and Engravers. New York: Minton, Palch 
& Co. 1926. 16, xxiii pp., 75 illustrations. $10. 
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American and British etchers and en- 
gravers with a list of the plates published 
during the year and the names of their 
dealers. It is possible through this di- 
rectory to gain possession of an original 
of your favorite artist, if you are disposed 
to do so. 

The life of an artist has furnished one 
of the most popular biographies of the 
year. This is an account of Renoir? 
by his friend Ambroise Vollard. Mr. 
Vollard does not mislabel his work when 
he calls it “‘an intimate record.’’ It is 
just that. There is little or no attempt 
at appraisal of Renoir as a painter. Vol- 
lard assumes that that is unnecessary, 
and devotes himself to an effort to il- 
luminate the man by recording his ideas 
on all sorts of subjects. To this sort of 
treatment the famous artist was admir- 
ably adapted. A hearty individual, this 
Renoir—a man of genius, but with not a 
bit of nonsense about him, a man with an 
extremely sensitive eye for form and 
color, but also a man solidly planted on 
the solid earth. He had a tongue, too, 
and he was able to tell why he disliked 
artists whom he did dislike with a pretty 
taste for the blistering word. It is not a 
book to recommend to Puritans and per- 
haps it is not just the thing for a Sunday- 
school :ibrary, but to him who has a 
keen appetite for strong, racy individual- 
ities it is a delight forever. 

Speaking of the fine arts, Putnam has 
produced a companion volume to The 
Complete Opera Book called How Music 
Grew.’ It is an account of the develop- 
ment of the youngest of the arts, done 
more or less allegorically. It is not a 


* Renoir: An Intimate Record. By Ambroise Vol- 
lard. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1925. 248 pp. 
With 26 illustrations. $3. 

* How Music Grew. By Marion Bauer and Ethel 
Peyser. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1925. 
602 pp. with 64 illustrations. 


book for professional musicians or for 
advanced students. It is intended for the 
great throng of listeners who never will 
be anything. but listeners, but without 
whom the art never could have flourished. 
Nevertheless, it is sound enough musical 
history. Without pretending to be ex- 
haustive, it does give the reader a fairly 
clear idea of the relative position of the 
great musicians of the world, and some 
notion of what the masters were about. 
It ought to be of material assistance in the 
task of creating in America a great body 
of intelligent listeners, which is a pre- 
requisite to the creation of great American 
music. To that extent it is of service to 
the art, and to the extent to which it 
enables him to listen to music more 
intelligently it is of notable service to the 
individual. 

An art of a different genre but certainly 
of no less importance is treated in a new 
life of Washington Irving.‘ It is not the 
art of literature, either, but the infinitely 
rarer and more difficult art of being a 
gentleman. Mr. Hellman describes his 
hero as ‘‘Ambassador at large from the 
New World to the Old.’’ It is a formid- 
able title, but he makes a manful and not 
altogether unsuccessful effort to prove 
that Washington Irving deserved it. Ina 
day when living seems to have degenerated 
from an art to a business in America it is 
refreshing to turn again to a man and a 
time when it was recognized that an 
individual well born and well educated 
owed it to the world as well as to himself 
to cultivate the graces of civilized exist- 
ence and to present to the world an aspect 
of pleasantness as well as probity. 

To this ideal Irving devoted himself 
consistently. His literary talent did not 


4 Washington Irving, Esq. By George S. Hellman. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1925. 354 pp. with 
16 illustrations. 
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rise so close to genius as to interfere with 
his innate urbanity. Writers of the first 
order of greatness are rarely mild-man- 
nered, sweet-tempered gentlemen, but 
there is some reason for believing that the 
world, at least in 1926, is as much or 
more in need of gentlemen than it is in 
need of geniuses. At the same time, Mr. 
Hellman does not concede for a moment 
that Irving was anything but a robustly 
masculine type. 

The Duke University Press adds to 
available southern historical material a 
life of John Slidell® by Louis Martin Sears. 
Slidell is one of those historical figures 
whose fate it is to be remembered by a 
phrase because they were caught and fixed 
forever by some tremendous event. The 
greatness of the crisis saps the individual- 
ity out of them, and they remain the driest 
of dry husks, a name without a person- 
ality. For example, who was Dixon, of 
Mason and Dixon? Who was Harper, 
of the Ferry? Who was Ford, of the 
theater? 

To the present generation have come 
down two names well-nigh as completely 
dissociated from any personality as are 


5 John Slidell. By Louis Martin Sears. Durham: 
The Duke University Press. 1925. 252 pp. with 
three portraits. $2.50. 


those cited. Modern youth puts into a 
single category such vocables as Mason 
and Dixon, Mason and Hamlin, and 
Mason and Slidell. Two Confederate 
envoys were taken in high-handed fashion 
off a British steamer, and a collision 
between the United States and Great 
Britain was averted only by a hair's 
breadth. But the envoys remain as im- 
personal as the bunting that goes to make 
up a national flag. 

To pump the personality back into 
Slidell has been Mr. Sears’ formidable 
task. In so far as the early years are 
concerned, the biographer confesses fail- 
ure; but from the time Slidell appeared 
as a power in Louisiana politics there was 
enough in his career to furnish a fine, 
colorful story. A man whose lot it was 
to match wits, not without success, 
against such formidable personages as 
Santa Anna, Palmerston, Disraeli and 
Louis Napoleon, a man who had ad- 
mittedly made one President of the 
United States and had been high in the 
councils of two governments, necessarily 
had woven bright streaks of color into his 
career. The recording of that career as 
competently as it is here recorded is a 
worthy contribution to the preservation 
of sectional history. 


JOSEPH C. LOGAN, SOCIAL WORKER: A TRIBUTE! 
HOWARD W. ODUM 


F I were to label this sketch accu- 

| rately, I should call it the short 
story of one worker, born in 
Georgia, trained in the arts and social 
sciences and in public law, devoted to the 
purposes, ideals and plans of social work, 


' Reprinted from The Survey, April 1, 1920. 


and known to every social worker of 
major experience in the National Confer- 
ence. The narration of details would 
constitute a most human story, centering 
around a most human sort of dean of 
southern social workers, in the midst of 
human interests with many a keen analysis 
of social groups. 
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Of late, I have been thinking much of 
| the development of social work in the 
South, in its growing power, the increas- 
ing recognition of the trained worker, the 
stronger grasp and broader scope of public 
welfare work, and the overcoming of 
difficulties that have beset the pioneer 
and social worker of other days. It 
matters little whether we begin by evalu- 
ating the unusual record of social work 
during the war period just closed; or 
whether we go back more than a decade 
and study the persistent, determined and 
unbroken efforts of able leadership; or 
whether in the interim between we com- 
pare the steady and faithful application 
of the true principles of scientific welfare 
work to social service and community 
problems—the impression is the same. 
It is a record of substantial achievement 
wrought out gradually through difficul- 
ties. In the recent war work, with its 
tremendous task of organizing and inter- 
preting new and difficult problems of 
personal and social service, and of com- 
munity welfare, the record shows dis- 
tinctive and gratifying results in the qual- 
ity of work done, in the training of social’ 
workers, and in the degree to which the 
ideals of social work have permeated 
the entire territory involved. I have seen 
here growing up new principles and 
applications that are bound to affect the 
whole of social work and the methods of 
teaching the social sciences in college and 
university. If, on the other hand, we 
ontemplate what we may call the begin- 
tings of social work in the South, as 
typified by the early organization of the 
work in the Gate City, the record is strik- 
ing in that, beginning with small groups, 

tending to special circles and interests, 


persisting in time of acute difficulties, it 
has won out through larger applications 
and broader contacts. And the story, 
from the beginning, has been the same: 
now working out essential problems and 
applications; now leavening the whole 
lump; now meeting disaster of fire or flood; 
now promoting community organization 
and service with far-reaching effect; now 
contributing to the sum total of the 
knowledge and theory of social work. 
Here, then, is the excellent setting for 
this representative social worker: Study- 
ing facts, making them applicable to 
folks with human interests and social 
instincts, utilizing methods, principles, 
convictions, persistently and almost stub- 
bornly, single-minded, he has achieved 
results, both small and large, in local, 
state and sectional applications. He has 
given himself heedlessly to the work, 
nevertheless with pride of personality, 
genius of foresight, a sort of subtle power 
and ability to ‘‘put across’’ his plans, 
and a fearless and insatiable ambition 
for the cause for which he labors. Among 


his many other characteristics is his 


ability to influence leadership in varied 
fields—the men and women interested in 
civic endeavor, the capitalist interested 
in philanthropy, leaders in labor reform, 
the law makers of the land, college pro- 
fessors, university presidents. And with 
extensive knowledge of movements and 
men is also the love of quiet philosophy, 
typical of the just reward of the worker 
in social welfare who would also become 
a dreamer. Would that we might chron- 
icle the work of all who have worked with 
him—of their past, their present, their 
future—for of such is the new story yet 
to be told. 
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wm is our most critical foreign problem? 


When a Japanese exclusion bill splashes across the 
front page of your morning newspaper, or a Shanghai riot 
breaks into the headlines—the jingo shouts “war” and the 


peace-lover is beset with forebodings. 


The time for forming opinion is before the headlines come, 
on a basis not of prejudice or fears but of actual facts. 


EAST by WEST 
A Special Number of SURVEY GRAPHIC 
will help you understand our most puzzling and, potentially, 


our most critical front of foreign policy. 


This Special Number with its colorful pictures, its wealth 
of human interest, and its keen-edged text, draws first on 
the dispassionate survey of Oriental-American relations on 
the Pacific Coast made under the leadership of Prof. Robert 


E. Park. 


Second, it draws on the testimony of close 
students of present-day China and Japan, 
including William Allen White, John Dewey, 
Charles A. Beard and Chester Rowell. 


It is typical of what Survey Graphic is 
doing, month by month, to help Americans 
think through the issues confronting us in 
race relations, industrial relations, health, 
education, and social welfare. 


Key people to the number of 22,845 sub~ 
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“TRULY force is the modern insurance contract, With 
_ ite “sugar coating” of premium payments, it enforces the laying aside 
of definite suma out of the earings of active, productive years. It 
“sl and holds :afely such savings of millions. It redistributes the money 
~ over the non-health or any sort of total disability. It creates estates, for the 
support of widows. ‘At provides funds for the education of children, thus 
preparing them for useful Citizenship. 
And so the writing of insurance *- form of social service, The man 


who knows insurance is a valued counselor. The contract he offers is a 


proffer of protection. ‘The premium payment is not an expense, but a saving. 
The old question, “Can I afford insurance,” has long been replaced by the 
question, “How mach can I set aside for insurance this year?” 


The Pilot Life Insurance Company, a pioneer in North Carolina insurance, 
opevates in Southern States. 
No insurance company writes a more compleie line of personal protection 


to meet every contingency—natural or accidental death; loss of earning power 
by permanent or temporary disability, either through accident or -ill health. 


The money received from premiums paid is placed with Southern banks, 
to finance Southern enterprises, or is put into Southern real estate mortgages 


to finance improvements. It is good business for Southern business men to 
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